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That there is an honest sense in 
which all men are equal,’ may frankly 
be allowed. In fact, it never was de- 
nied by the judicious and steady op- 
posers of that prolific source of misery, 
the proclamation of Liberté et Fgalité, 
the curse of Gallic infatuation, soz-di- 
sant ‘*The Rights of Man.” By na- 
ture no man is superior to his fellow 
man; but, contemplated as a social be- 
ing, the relations of life vary the coms 
arative State of every one, and he may 

pe either superior, inferior, or equal. 
Become a compouent part of a com- 
munity, the citizen has relingmshed a 
portion of the enjoyments attached 
to a state of absolute liberty, and, 
instead of consulting his own individual 
benefit, ex animo, according to the im- 
pulse of his own heart, or the decisions 
of his mere.will, exclusively, he now is 
bound, to admit the welfare of the com- 
munity into his contemplation, and to 
seek his own advantage in. conformity to 
the general laws which extend their 
yotection over the whole, For, it is 
evidently much better for mankind,—it 
is an incalculable gain to the race at 
large, that the whole association should 
be greatly benefited by his obedience ; 
Vou. HH. Lit. Pan, New Scvies, Aug. 1. 


although under that very obedience he 
himself may suffer controul, or 
slight and temporary detriment. 

Distinct communities, as institutions 
merely, have no radical obligation to- 
ward each other ; but are in the state 
of men absolutely free. Neither has 
any one a natural right to reduce others 
to the condition of subjugation. Ne- 
vertheless, all civilized communities 
pique themselves on consulting the good 
of the whole connection, of whith they 
form a part; they willingly relinquish, 
or rather exchange, a portion of their ab- 
solute rights, to receive the same ac- 
commodation from others, their equals 
in the eye of reason, honor, and virtue. 
Hence originates what is usually deno- 
minated the Law of Nations: ”’ nfean- 
ing, regulations assented to for general 
| benefit ; rules for the conduct of mutual 
intercourse, not enforced by the law of 
the strongest, but protecting the weak< 
est against the most powerful. 


These principles are obvious and un- 
deniable :—but, the existence of a com- 
munity within a community, is av ob- 
ject of a totally different kind: at once 
dependent and independent: national, 
yet alien: governed by the same laws, 
yet governed also by laws of its own, it 
is a Solecism of that heterogeneous na- 
ture, which can only be endured, ina 
well-governed state, under very peculiar 
and favourable circumstances. It may 
be admissible, or it may not be admis- 
sible; it may be innocent, or it may be 
noxious: it may be weak and inert, or, 
on the contrary, it may be active and 
powerful. In proportion as it is weak 
and inert, it is safe to the general in+ 
terest : in proportion as it is strong and 
active, it is dangerous and unmanage- 
able. 
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A community that professes obe- 
dience to a power without the general 
community, is dangerous to the state ; 
for, who will insure that this commu- 
nity shall never receive injunctions dia- 
metrically opposite to those which the 
general community has thought proper 
to adopt ?—And, if it he dangerous to 
the state, it is no less distracting to the 
individual ; for who will give him that 
counsel which shall guide his actions ? 
shall he adhere to this, or to that ” shall 
he violate his obedience here, or there * 
What a situation, at once pitiable, and 
embarassing !—to an ingenuous mind, 
how anxious! how distressing! 


The Panorama has, on all occasions, 
raised its voice for liberty; for religious 
liberty: neither a Mussulman, nor a 
Jew, has it so much as despised, much 
less persecuted; never has it, with the 
Holy Inquisition, cried out, as at an 
Auto da Fé, “Let the Dogs’ beards 
be singed 

Never may such exclamation stain its 
pages! Nevertheless, if the number 
of Mahometans, or of Jews, in our coun- 
try, amounted to millions ;—if they pro- 
fessed obedience to the mandates of a 
Mufti, or a Kadi-el- Esker, at Constan- 
tinople, or of a High Priest established 
at Jerusalem ;—if they formed one body 
animated with the same sentiments, di- 
rected by the same head, capable of the 
same movement as to object, as to time, 
as to means,—we should think com- 
mon prudence would justify the country 
in taking proper measures for securing 
the public peace, in proportion to the 

ssible power of these people, and to 
the extent of their connections. ‘Their 
number, so far from becoming an argu~ 
ment in their favour, should they de- 
mand certain privileges, no matter of 


what kind, acts in a manner directly 


the reverse, and demonstrates the pro- 
priety, rising to necessity, of national 
vigilance and firmness. 

Do we mean by this, to interfere with 
their religious sentiments,—to detract 
in any measure from the free exercise 
of their worship,—to diminish the 
rights of conscience ? No: the rights 
of conscience appertaining to each indi- 
vidual, we would be the last upon earth 
to diminish ; but the motions of this 


community within the National Commu- 
nity, we should be the first to recom- 
mend to observation: for what con- 
science has a community, as such ? 
Where are its rights defined ? Where 
are its powers limited ? Who is to 
check the operations of this community, 
if they overleap the bounds of proprie- 
ty? Who is to suppress the extrava- 
ganzas of this community, ifthey en- 
croach on the rights of its neighbours ? 
Individuals may be brought to justice ; 
or they may be enlightened by reason : 
but who shall bring to justice a commu- 
nity; or who shall hope to enlighten a 
formidable body without a rational soul ? 

These, and such like considerations 
have led the potentates of the earth to 
view with extreme jealousy whatever 
communities in their dominions acknow- 
ledged obligations of obedience to any 
foreign power. If those obligations 
were political, they expressly allowed 
such institutions to settle in their coun- 
try only on certain terms, and on well- 
defined conditions. Perhaps, no nation 
has at this time a greater number of 
factories in foreign parts then our own : 
but, which of these is not the creature 
of convention ? and why ? because those 
almitted to conduct them profess obe- 
dience to a foreign power. Bat, if 
those obligations were religious, the 
duty of the Government has not been 
therefore annulled ; every Government 
has found its safety in superintending 
its own rights ; in supporting its own 
laws ; in exerting, as occasion de- 
manded, its own force, in order that it 
might be enabled to maintain its own 
peace and dignity, and to be réally, as 
well as nominally, independent, as well 
of religious as of political foreigners. 

On the subject before us, it is wiseto 
consult the conduct of neighbouring sates, 
The Pope, as a religions person, the 
head of the Church upon earth, the Vi- 
car-General of the Son of God, assumes 
the power of governing the conscience of 
every individual Catholic to whateverstate 
he may be politically subject. Beforesuch 
an one, he sets the terrors of eternal dam- 
nation in case of disobedience ;—of mi- 
sery infinite in duration aud degree, in 
that state. to which every son of Adam 
is hastening with all the rapidity of 
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time :—whereas, his Prince can only set 
before such an one, the pains and pe- 
nalties of the life that now is; a life 
that every day draws nearer to its close, 
and diminishes the power of the Prince 
as it shortens the certainty of its con- 
tinuance. By that disproportion which 
exists between time and eternity, is the 
incalculable difference of impulse be- 
tween the injunctions of the Pope, and 
the enactments of the Prince. 

Who thencan blame sovereigns for in- 
sisting on being made acquainted withthe 
commands enforced on their subjects, 
by order of the Pope, on pain of eter- 
nal damnation? Official duty and per- 
sonal interest demand this; and no con- 
sideration of Papal power ought to im- 
pugn it. 

This brings us to a very fair ques- 
tion,—What is the nature and extent 
of the interference of Catnoric So- 
VEREIGNS in matters relating to Pa- 
pal Authority within their dominions ? 

lf we rightly recollect, his Majesty 
the King of France was ‘* the most 
Christian King,’ and the eldest ‘* Son 
of the Church.” How far was the spi- 
ritual power of the Pope controlled by 
the political power of this King within 
his dominions ? 

It will perhaps, scarcely obtain cre- 
dit with our readers, if we should tell 
them, that the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, have never, as such, been 
formally acknowledged by the Catholic 
Church of France—that, every Bull sent 
from Rome was closely examined by 
the civil government, before it was 
promulgated ; and if in any such Bull the 
Pope had ventured to insert the words 
motu proprio, implying that he had 
exercised his own will solely in the 
matter, it was infallibly rejected without 
further perusal, or the smallest hope of 
revival, ‘* We will not suiier the Popes 
to meddle with our affairs, unless at our 
request,” says a French writer; 
Court of Rome shall erect no Tribunals 
within our realm.” Hence many Bulls 
were dismissed at once hearing, or ra- 
ther without being heard throughout. 

To meet this determination of France, 
the Romans, who pique themselves 
on excelling all mankind in strokes of 
wit, invented a method of satisfying 
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all concerned, yet of maintaining their 
assumed superiority. They acknow- 
ledged two forms of the same rule of 
right: one, the jus strictum : the other 
thejus remissum. The first is that street 
right, on which they may lawfully and 
properly insist: the other is that abated 
right, which, they presume, it is at their 
choice to substitute: because apy man 
may forego a part of his strict right at 
his pleasure. Hence they registered 
at Rome all Bulls in their entire form, 
and without any restriction ;—but the 
copies they sent into France to receive 
the sanction of the civil power, were 
abridged in certain points, and accom- 
modated to the taste of those who they 
knew would examine them,—with a 
saving clause—Salvo jure Pontificis 
Romani. This is suflicient to prove 
that in France, the Prince though ca- 
tholic, was alive to a senseof his own 
dignity and safety, with respect to the 
admission of any act emanating from 
foreign authority. 


In Spain, it must be acknowledged, 
that the most profound submission was 
always most sedulously demonstrated in 
the selection of extremely well chosen 
expressions: not a term denoting hu- 
mility was left unemployed: not a 
mark of most unbounded reverence 
was. omitted :—why should it? for, in 
fact, and real operation, the Pope’s 
Bulls were always with the deepest vene- 
ration, received and submitted to 
examination, whether they contained 
any thing adverse to the laws and cus- 
toms of the kingdom : if they did, the 
Spaniards had recourse to the mode 
they termed supplica, to represent to 
his Holiness the inconsistences they 
had remarked, although such had been 
overlooked by his paternal solicitade ; 
they informed him that this had been 
decided por el Consejo 0 Audiencia Rea- 
les ; after which the Bull was most re- 
verentially placed in a strong chest, un- 
der three keys, for its greater honour, 
and more profound repose: no morta! 
ever heard another word about it. This 
they called plegar la Bulla: and yet 
this country was catholic; and was go- 
verned by the Most Catholic King”!!! 

If such was the custom of Spain, we 
cannot suppose that in the present ¢n- 
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lightened age, the Pope’s Bulls, or re- 
scripts, or ordinances, or by what other 
name denoted, would be allowed, with- 
out an examination, at least as strict, as 
to essentials ;—to circumstantials, also, 
and to expediency. An instance of 
this oceurted, not long ago; of which 
these Official Papers afford ample evi- 
dence. 

It is well known, that during the 
imprisonment of Ferdinand of Spain, 
by the remorseless Napoleon, who had 
inveigted him into France, the Spanish 
Cortes abolished that horrible Eccle- 
‘siastical tribunal, the Inquisition. But, 
the abolition of an institution so tyran- 
nical and cruel, was not agreeable to 
the Pope’s Nuncio, then residing in 
Spain. That representative of his Ho- 
liness, therefore, issued private notices 
to the Bishops and Chapters to forbear 
from reading the documents announc- 
ing this abolition to the people. 

This was discovered ; and produced 
a strong remonstrance on the part of 
Spain from the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
Archbishop of Toledo, at that time 
President of the Regency. It may be 
supposed that, as a catholic church- 
man, this ecclesiastic must have k nown 
the proper manner of treating the 
Catholic Nuncio.—Among other things, 
he says in his Manifes to 

Zo the Prelates and Chapters of Spain, 

The Regency of the Kingdom. 

Upon taking into my hands the govern- 
‘ment of the Kingdom, I find myself under 
the painful necessity of interfering with a 
subject, equally delicate from its publicity 
and trauscendant nature, as from the cha- 
wacter of the persons who were concerned in 
it. The Chapter of the Cathedral of Cadiz, 
with their Capitular Vicar, and the Ordi- 
nary and Military Vicars of this town, pre- 
tending the defence of religion, and a fear 
of acting agaitst their own consciences, 
‘opposed themselves to the publication, in 
‘the parish churches, of the decree and ma- 
nifesto of the Cortés, concerning the estab- 
lishment of the Tribunals for the protection 
of the Faith, instead of the lately abolished 
Inquisition ; 1 therefore adopted the 
most energetic measures, in order that 
whilst those decrees were duly enacted, 
Spain might be preserved from the con- 
vulsions which threatened her at that mo- 
‘ment: To those measures, equally tend- 
ing to maintain the dignity of the Holy 


Church, and the tranquillity of the State, 
we owe the extinction of a flame which 
might have consumed the kingdom. But 
the circumstance of having jdesired from 
the Chapter of this Church, and from some 
others with whom I had been in corres- 
“Reena an authentic copy of their reso- 
utions, and other documents, that we 
might take such steps as the justice of the 
government and the offended sovereignty 
of the nation called for, led tothe discovery 
of afact which greatly increased my sorrow, 
both on account of the character of its au- 
thor, and the danger to which it exposed 


The said Nuncio, trampling on the first 
principles of international law, overlooking 
the boundaries of his public mission, and 
abusing the veneration in which this pious 
people hold the Legates of the Apostolic 
See, has endeavoured to promote, and ae- 
tually has promoted, under the cloak of Re- 
ligion, the disobedience of some very res- 
pectable Prelates and Ecclesiastical bodies 
to the decrees and orders of the Sovereign 
power. Ifthe most Reverend Nuncio had 
only intended to act as a Legate of the 
Holy Father, and to avoid any expostula- 
tion, to which he might conceive himself 
exposed for his silence on the present sub- 
ject, nothing obstructed his way to me 
through the medium of the Secretary of 
State. I might overlook his avoiding this 
regular and official means of communica- 
tion, when he remonstrated as he thought 
proper upon the matter, and should have 
attributed the informality of the conduct 
which he chose to adopt, to inadvertency, 
or rather to an excess of confidence. I 
should have only paid attention to his ar- 
guments, and with the advice of the su- 
preme Congress, taken such resolutions as 
the defeuce of the Holy Church and the 
temporal good of the State, demanded 
with one voice from me. . . 

But the private letters, which under the 
same date as the note, were written by the 
most Reverend Archbishop of Nicea, and 
the fact of his having mentioned therein 
that he forwarded a remonstrance to the 
Government upon the subjett, are cirenm- 
stances which clearly prove, that whilst he 
betrayed the secrecy which he himself re- 
commended, he aimed not merely to avoid 
the charge of negligence in the fulfilment 
of bis office, but aes to raise in the pions 
clergy of Spain, and by their means in the 
people at large, a distrust of the temporal 
authorities which he thus strove to decry; 
and to check their influenceover a class of 
the state, the members of which, by rea- 
son of their conspicuous rank, ought to be 
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true samples of subordination and obedi- 

He, on the one hand acknowledges in 
his note the authority of the Covtes, whilst 
on the other, by means of a secret corres- 
pondence, he sows disaffection and insub- 
ordination amongst the Spanish clergy. 
In the character of a public Envoy he 
makes application to the Supreme Govern- 
ment claiming redress; whilst as an indi- 
vidual Prelate he spreads private letters 
tending to the discredit of that very Go- 

What might not the nation fear from this 
foreign Prelate, who, forgetting his dignity 
and the character of his mission, transforms 
the Representative of the head of the 
Church into an agent of petty interests, 
very ditfereut from those of the primacy of 
order and jurisdiction which belongs to 
his Holiness; into a kindler of feuds, which 
could end iu nothing but a civil war, The 
imagination can hardly encompass the 
mass of evils to which he has exposed our 
afflicted nation, by such an unbeard of 

What I could not wink at in a Spanish 
Bishop, | will not suffer in a foreign Pre- 
late, who so ill requites the hospitality and 
generosity of the Spaniards. 

The mere suspicion that briefs might 
contain some doctrines or decrees contrary 
to the privileges of the Crown, has been 
deemed sufficient reason to stop their cir- 
culation, uutil they are examined and ap- 
proved by Government. Whenever any 
relaxation appeared to glide in on this 
point, Gevernment has instantly applied a 
steady band to stop its progress. Our his- 
tory presents very awful examples of this 
kind, which might have been @ warning to 
the most Revereud Nuncio. 

Then follows a decree in which the 
state is described as struck with horror 
at the consequences which might haye 
eusned: expressing the disapprobation 
of goyernment at his Excellency’s con- 
duct ; and recommending him to be 
more orderly in future. The Nuncio’s 
representations in behalf of the Inquisi- 
tion are annexed, He says expressly, 
that “‘ the abolition of the Inquisition 
may be extremely injurious to religion, 
while it ACTUALLY WOUNDS THE 
RIGHTS AND PRIMACY OF THE Ro- 
MAN Pontirr !!!” 

Such are the consequences of suffer- 
ing the exercise of a foreign power in 
spirituals! What a perpetual source of 
distrust, anjmosities, and quarre} ! 
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But if it be said, this incidept oc- 
curred during an interregnum, and while 
Spain had no King on the throne, it 
may be answered, that when its govern- 
ment was complete, the Spanish sense 
of national honour was nothing less irs 
ritable, or jealous. In what manner 
it was expressed, may be inferred from 
the following document; which, though 
immediately derived from ‘* his Most 
Faithful Majesty, the King of Portugal,” 
is almost a verbatim transcript from si- 
milar representations of ** his Most Ca- 


tholic Majesty, the King of Spain.” 


From a Letter from Don Luis de Cunna, 
| Secretary of State,| to the Pope's Nuncio, 
dated Axgust 27, 1770. 

Extract] 

Your Excellency will k in mi 
that the Judges of the Geen will — 
cognizance of every thing which your Ex- 
cellency may practise, or allow to be prac- 
tised contrary to the laws of his Majesty: 
—aund to the laws, customs, and privileges 
of this kingdom. 

I am particularly desired to acquaint 
your Excellency, that you are not to visit 
the Cathedrals, nor take cognizance of any 
thing appertaining thereunto in the fitst 
instance, nor allow the judges and officers 
efthe Legation to make any exorbitant 
charges, but merely those which are cus- 
tomary to be made in the Courts of Audi- 
torship of this Metropolis; ner ought the 
fees in verdicts. respecting matters of jus- 
tice and grace, to be more than those 
which are legally established ; thus avoid- 
ing al] cause of complaint and scandal, 
which his Majesty is perfectly aware 
would be derogatory to your Excellency's 
character, and to the orders you have re- 
ceived, 

His Majesty also cannot but praise the 
wise resolution he knows your Excellency 
has taken, of choosing for the Legation, 
men of talents, experience, and integrity ; 
by which means the inferior Prelates will 
not be hurt, or complain at their decisions 
being revoked, by ministers who do not 
possess these requisite qualifications. His 
Majesty also acquaints your Excellency (as 
one of those cases which most frequently 
happen) that the religious members are in 
the habit of appealing to the court of Nua- 
ciature, in order to frustrate the. correction 
of their superiors, and withdraw them- 
selves from that obedience which they owe 
to them, demanding without any just 
cause, actions, exemptions, permissions, 


grants, licences,&¢. from whence result (as 
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long experience has dearly proved) the 
greatest disorders, relaxations of their re- 
gular institutes, disturbances in the com- 
munities, and scandal tothe people abroad. 
Of all these circumstances, his Majesty in- 
forms your Excellency, that it should come 
to your knowledge, that it is his pleasure 
your Excellency do not decide or judge 
of any thing which may concern matters 
respecting the economical government of 
the regular communities of both sexes 
within their respective cloisters, nor ad- 
mit any appeal from them in any degree 
whatever; and in couformity thereunto, 
Kis Majesty has already acquainted all the 
superior Prelates, in order that they 
might know it and fulfil it, as also enjoin 
it to all under their jurisdiction. 

Not only the enlightened spirit with 
which his Uoliness has edified the whole 
universe, by separating the most holy 
rights of Apostelic Supremacy from his su 
preme power, which God has made dis 
tinct, in order to establish thereupon the 
reciprocal union of the Altar and the 


Throne, and with it the perpetual peace of 


of the Church, and the public tranquillity 
of those Kings and States, who are devout 
Sons of so holy and revered a mother; but 
also the great confidence the King places 
in the well-known talents and worthy in- 
tentions of your Exceliency, make his Ma- 
jesty hope your Exceilency will always 
act in such a manner, as to call forth his 
praise ; and that your Excellency may ex- 
yerience the most repeated effects of the 
profound veneration and respect, which 
his Majesty entertains for his Holiness ana 
the Apostolic faith, and of the great esteem 
in winch he holds the person of your Ex- 
cellency, not only for the dignity of your 
public character, but also for the distin- 
guished qualities and recommendable vir- 
tues that so highly adorn your Excellency. 


Polite, in the highest pitch of polite- 
ness '—but, transmitted, because his 
Majesty “‘ is perfectly aware, that it 


neither is, nor can be, the intention of 


his Holiness to alter or pervert the laws, 
laudable customs, and privileges of his 
kingdom, from the powers granted to 
the Apostolic Nuncios.” 


We need seek no other evidence of 
the practical sentiments entertained by 
Catholic governments, in reference to 
Papal interference. The predominance 
of that puwer over temporal authorities 
is expressly disclaimed in a Report from 
the university of Salamanca, to Sir W. 


Beresford; dated July 20, 1812, This 


to the Roman Cuthelics. 
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Report was drawn up by six Theologians, 
and four Commissioners of Jurispru- 
dence ; it was also confirmed at a ge- 
neral meeting of the University. The 
questions proposed to them were, Ist. 
Whether the Pope, Cardivals, or any 
other ecclesiastical authority, hold any 
civil, or political power over the su- 
preme power of the King of Great Bri- 
tain ?—2nd, Whether any ecclesiastical 
power could absolve his subjects from 
their oath of fidelity >—3d. Whether any 
ecclesiastical authority can break the 
Agreements and Contracts made with 
persons who profess a religion different 
from the Catholic ?---All were answered 
in the negative, 

The University was so immediately con- 
vinced of the justness of this opinion, that 
it required but litle time to consider, and 
in fact, Do one can prove that it isa princi- 
ple of the Roman Catholic religion, or a 
dogma of the Romish Chureh, to give any 
political power to its Prelates over the tem- 
poral sovereignty, over the fidelity that is 
due to it from its subjects, or over the con- 
tracts or pacts made by Catholics with 
persons of a different religion. 

it is certain that there have been indi- 
vidual writers who have held ¢ifferent 
opinions (sus their opinions) 
upon this point: but the Catholic Church 
has never received them as doctrine or ar- 
ticles of faith, nor have those writers ever 
presumed to give them such authority. 


opiniones, 


The Romish Church acknowledges two 
supreme Powers, but of different kinds, 
and in all things distinct. The political tem- 
poral and civil, and the spiritual ; between 
which may regn great harmony, but no 
dependency. The civil can do nothing 
which respects articles of Faith; nor has 
the Spiritual any right to interfere in what 
is temporal. 

The political power can decide nothing 
upon the essential points of Religion; it 
cannot determine upon an article of faith, 
nor administer the sacraments, nor deter- 
mine any thing upon what belongs to the 
worship of the Divinity; nor bas the spi- 
ritual any right over civil society, over the 
state, or over the chiefs in the civil or po- 
litical, 

The christian princes preserve all their 
authority entire and full, without subjec- 
tion to the church, in the same manner as 
the infidels; and similarly as individuals 
are masters of their own houses and privi- 
leges, without any dependence upon 


priests, so the monarch enjoys this power 
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entire, without the least diminution, and 
without acknowledging over it that of the 
priesthood. Jesus Christ neither exer- 
cised, or transmitted to the Apostles or 
their successors, any temporal power what- 
ever; on the contrary, he subjected him- 
self with the greatest submission to the es- 
tablished authorities, ordering to be given 
to Cesar that which was Ceesar's, paying 
tribute, and acknowledging the authority 
of Pilate himself. St. Peter and St. Paul 
taught, that all, of whatever class or con- 
dition, ought to be subject and obedient to 
the King, and to all other legal authorities, 
and to abstain from a desire to govern, and 
declaring that whoever resisted the legal 
authorities resisted the order of God; and 
Paul himself appealed to, and sought re- 
dress, at the tribunal of Caesar. 

In the first and most flourishing ages of 
the church, the most submissive subjects 
were the christians; and their priests and 
the Roman pontitifs have testified them- 
selves, in a thousand manners, their res- 
pect for the Emperors in what was politi- 
tical: so far werethey from arrogating to 
themselves in that point any pre-eminence. 
Such are the principles of religion. Nor 
does the King of Great Britain stand on 
any other footing. than all other kings: 
consequently it is most elear that no eecle- 
siastical prelate can assume any civil 
power in that illustrious kingdom, nor have 
any power to absolve or dispense subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. The max- 
ims of our faith order obedience to superi- 
ors, though they do wrong; and it does 
not permit, that under any pretence of re- 
ligion, any one should omit what is his 
duty tothem. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, inculeated subjection to princes, 
and directed they should be prayed for, 
even though Pagans; and as it is not fit 
that any one should renounce that which 
he is not authorised for, the dispensation 
of an oath made to the king, by another 
authority, and of an order different and 
distinct, would be very extraordinary, as 
that the Prelates should exercise a power 
over the temporal, that was neither dele- 
gated to them from Christ, or known to 
the first ages. 

When even the Emperors were chris- 
tians, and some strayed from the faith, we 
do not see that the Popes or the Bishops 
dispensed (or broke) the oaths of allegi- 
ance which their subjects had made to 
them; nor did the famous Ambrosio, who 
had the firmness to excommunicate Theo- 
docio the great, and to prevent his entering 
the church, attempt to absolve his subjects 
from the obedience they owed him, thugs 
there is no foundation for the Ecclesiastics 
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of our times assuming powers relative to 
the subjects of Great Britain unknown to 
their predecessors. 


Another division of these Official 
Papers refers to the conduct of Catholic 
Ecelesiastics, when under Protestant 
protection. Those relating to Malta, 
contain several curious particulars, Sir 
Alexander Ball writes, May 7, 1807, 
on occasion of the death of the bishop, 
who was titular Archbishop of Rhodes, 


At the period of the grant of these 
islands to the order of St. Johu of Jerusa- 
lem by the Emperor Charles the Pifth, that 
sovereign established, that whenever the 
see might become yacant, three Neclesias- 
tics of their society were to be named by 
the grand master and council of the order, 
one of whom should be elected to the 
bishoprick by his (the emperor's) successor 
in the crown of the Two Sicilies ; and the 
person so elected became ea-officio a digni- 
tary, or grand cross of the order. ... . 

The revenues of the see are very con- 
siderable, amounting to nearly £3,800 
currency of Malta, besides the two palaces 
attached to the dignity, forage for horses, 
and some other inferior advantages. 

Of the above revenues, upwards of 
£2,000 arise from land and other property, 
situated in Malta; and the remainder is 
derived from the rents of certain lands in 
the Island of Sicily; which, it may be ob- 
served, are fully secured from alienation, 
by the circumstance of a Benedictine con- 
vent in Catania holding property of equal 
value in this island. 

I should, therefore, with deference subg 
mit, whether it might not be advisable tha 
the annual revenue of the bishop be, in fu- 
ture, limited to £2,000; and that the over 
plus be applied, partly for the benefi tof 
the seminary for educating the clergy, 
partly in the amelioration of the condition 
of the parochial priests, whose stipends are 
in many instances, inadequate to their sup- 

ort, and the remainder to be disposed of 
for other pious uses. 

Such an arrangement, I have reason to 
believe, would prove highly satisfactory to 
the clergy and to the people; and | am 
fully persuaded, that any candidate for the 
bishopric would be amply satisfied with 
the salary proposed, as fully adequate to 
the support of his dignity 


Since the death of the late bishop of the 
diocese, | have discovered that several ad- 
herents of the order, and of the French, 
party, were pensioned by that Prelate. 
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Having frequently observed, duting the 
life of the late bishop, a disposition on the 
part of the clergy to divest themselves of 
every appearance of dependence on the 
civil government, and to establish as it 
were, an imperium in imperid; I conceived 
it necessary to counteract a bias, which, 
considering the number of ecclesiastics and 
their influence over the people, might ulti- 
tmately have led to very serious conse- 
quences. By the first article, therefore, I 
have establisbed that a throne sthiall be 
erected in the cathedral, and the principal 
eherches throughout the island, and that 
on all great festivals the royal arms shall be 
suspended over it, as those of the grand 
tnaster were during the government of the 
Order of St. John, By the second article 
it is stipulated that every mark of respect 
and homage shall be paid to the King's 
Civil Commissioner for the time being, as 
his Majesty's representative; and the fol- 
lowing article provides for due Tespect 
being shewn. in his absence to the Surgo 
tenenti, or Chief Civil Magistrates of the 
Casals. 

The fifth article relates to the pirmizire, 
a very odious and oppressive tax upon 
oxen, which has hitherto formed a branch 
of the revenue of the parochial clergy. In 
many instances this was evaded by the 
employment of mules instead of oxen, for 
country labour; which, besides being a 
cause of contention betweéeh the clergy 
and their parishioners, was a serious detri- 
trent to the public. 

This is now abolished; and a sim has 
deen allotted from the tarpls of the epis- 
copal revenues, to be anntally distributed 
atnongst the parochial clergy of Malta and 
Goz6, in such proportions a% the civil go- 
vernment and the bishop shall judge expe- 
dient. 

The pensioning of French paytizans, 
with the alledged disposition of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, cannot escape notice, We 
shall find much the same disposition in 
another part of the Catholic charch ; and 
this particularly merits attention, as ex- 
émplifying one of those strnggles be- 
tween ecclesiastical and civil supremacy, 
between the people and their religious 
superiors, at which every friend to pub- 
lic peace and religious liberty must 
startle. ‘What is the nanrber’ of Ca- 
tholics in some parts of India, we learn 
from a Report by Rev. Dr. Kerr, se- 
nior chaplain of Fort St. George, dated 
Madras, Nov. 3, 1806, 
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Latin Roman Catholics. 


Within the provinces of Travancore and 
Cochin, there are, one Arc bbishop and 
two Bishojis,—the Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore, and Bishops of Cochin aud Verapoli. 
The two former have sees, the latter is ti- 
tilar. The Archbishop of Cranganore 
and the Bishop of Cochin, are vominated 
by the Queen of Portugal, afler the follow- 
ing manner: Three names are sent (when 
either of these sees become yacant) by the 
Sovereign of Portugal to the Popé; aud 
the Roman Pontiff is bound to select the 
name that stands first, and to issue his bre- 
vet or patent accordingly. 

The Bishop of Cochin, may be said to 
have a controul over all the Romish 
churches situated on the sea coast immedi- 
ately (with few exceptious) from Cochin 
to Ramnad, and thence round the whole 
island of Ceyton, The churches are nu- 
merous, but ae they are in general poor; 
and are obliged to be supplied with 
Priests from Goa, it would appear that one 
Vicar holds upon en average five or six 
churches ; the number of christians com- 
posing these churches must be great, as all 
and every of the fishermen are Roman 
Catholics. The Bishop of Cochin resides 
usually at Quilon. There are very few 
European clergy; not above seven or 
eight under the three jurisdictions, and 
none of them men of education; and it 
cannot be expected that the native Priests 
who have been educated at Goa, or at the 
seminary of Verapoli, should know much 
beyond their Missals and Rituals. ‘The 
Latin communicants in the diocese of Ve- 
rapoli, are estimated at 35,000. The Ca- 
tecumen suffers no persecution on account 
of his religion, when once Converted, but 
the country governments are excessively 
jealous upon this point, and do their ut- 
moat to discountenance any conversion, 

It is well known that the Roman reli- 
gron was introduced by the Portuguese, at 
the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; the number converted in each year, 
upon an average, reathes to nearly $00. 
Thenamber of course naturally diminishes. 
The morality of the converts is very loose, 
and they are generally iaferior, in this 
respect, to the heathevs of the country. 

The pretentions of the Archbishop of 
Goa to Spiritual jurisdiction over the 
Catholics of Bombay, were cause 6 
complaint from the Catholics to the 
British power, full twenty years ago, 
This was renewedl so lately as March, 
1813. The Archbishop sent the Rev. 
Francisco Partas, to supercede the then 
incumbent, the Rev, Padre Donato, 
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On which occasion says the Gover- 
nor 


On the same day we received a repre- 
sertation from some of the Parishioners o/ 
the Church of Nossa Senhora de Gloria, 
complaining of the extraordinary and 
abrupt supercession of the Reverend Padre 
Donato, their Vicar, who had officiated to 
their entire satisfaction for a period of 
twelve years, supplicating at the some 
time our interference and protection, and 
expressing a hope that no steps might be 
taken for giving up the church and appur- 
fenances tnfil they should receive an an- 
swer to a Memorial which they intended 
to transmit to his Excellency the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, in favour of their Vicar 
Padre Donato de Lacerdo, who, they could 
help remarking, must been in- 
Jutlously represented to his Excellency. . . 

Within the intermediate period, how- 
ever, we received another Memorial from 
the Parishioners of Mazagon, complaining 
of the suspension of the Reverend Donato 
de Lacerdo trom the exercise of his clerical 
functions, until he should deliver over the 
charge of the Church to the Reverend 
Francisco Paryag; and very forcibly re- 
preseriting the alarms they felt from being 
thus deprived of their elected pastor; that 
the service of their religion had not only 
been interrupted, but had actually been 
suspended, and that their Church was 
then without an officiating minister; cir- 
cumstances almost unprecedented in any 
Roman Catholic community, aid most 
grievous and afilicting to all Roman Catho- 
lics of good faith ; that in a situation so 
distressing to their religiovs feelings and 
habits, they looked up with confidence to 
those sentiments of benevoletice and tolera- 
tion, and to those expressions of protection 
in matters of religion, which your Honour. 
able Court had evinced; and which on 
mahy occasions this Government had ex- 
tended towards them. . . . 

It appeared that the respective Arch- 
bishops of Goa had seized every oppor- 
tunity to introduce a succession of Priests, 
and of exercising a jurisdiction in this 
Island; that they had promulgated pas- 
toral mandates, which had proved offensive 
to the inhabitants, and objectionable to 
Government; and although in some re- 

nt instances the late administration of this 
Presidency had, perhaps out of respect to 
the rank and situation of the late Arch- 
Dishop, incauliously acquiesced in and 
confirmed his Excellency's recommenda- 
tions of individnals, iu causes wherein the 

rsons ‘so Selected had not been objected 


by the Parishioners, it did not follow 
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that such casual toleration should be al- 
lowed to the present Primate (who has re- 
ently succeeded to the sacred chair) to 
assume and arbitrarily tu exercise powers 
which virtuetiy do not belong to him. 

Under these impressions we deenied it 
proper to apprize the Archbishop of Goa 
that as this Goverittient was not aware of 
any reasous that required the removal of 
the Reverend Donato de Lacerdo from the 
performance of his sacred functions, as 
Vicar of the Church of Nossa Senhora ¢e 
Gloria, at Mazagon, we could not recog- 
nise his supercession ; and that in the 
event of any change becoming nevessary, 
the Parishioners of that Church would, iu 
conformity with the Orders of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, be allowed to 
elect a successor ; when it would afford us 
satisfaction if their choice shonld fall on 
the Reverend Francisco Parras, who had 
the advantage of his FPminencé’s good 
opinion; referring him for particular in- 
forination ov the grounds of thie determi- 
nation, to Captain Schuyler, the British 
Envoy at Goa, who had been furnished 
with an explanation of all the proceedings 
of Government on the oceasion. . . 

The Reverend Padre Donato having re- 
turned to Goa in consequence of the Arch- 
bishop's mandate, we informed the peti- 
tioners that they were at full liberty to pro- 
céed to the election of a Pastor to succeed 
to their Church at Mazagon ; and directed 
them to communicate to us the name of 
the person they might fix upon; apprizing 
them distinctly, that if the Reverend 
Francisco Parras should be the object of 
their choice, we should have no objection 
to his succeeding to the Benefice. In 
making this communication, we desired it 
might be clearly understood, that we did 
not mean to offer any recommendation in 
favour of any particular person, but to 
leave them at fall liberty to make their 
election elsewhere, in the event of their 
disapproving of the person who had been 
patronized by the Archbishop. 

We have also the honour of reporting to 
your Flonourable Court, that we have ex- 
perienced similar difficulties at Mahim, by 
the stispension, under the authority of his 
Excellency the Archbishop of Goa, of the 
clerical functions of the Reverend Joao de 
Souza Silva, the Vicar of the Charch of 
Salvagao, situated in the district above 
mentioned, and who in consequence of 
stich suspension had declined -the farther 
exercise of the duties of his sacred office, 
which indeed, according to the forms of 
the Roman Catholic Religion, he was inca- 
pable of performing, without the sanction 
of some other Episcopa! autliority. 
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Some of the Parishioners having accord- 
ingly represented the serious incouvenieuce 
to which they had in consequence been 
exposed, and requested that the Carmelite 
Bishop might be permitted jo grant the 
necessary powers to their late Vicar, the 
person they appeared to prefer, a measure 
which some other of the Parishioners had 
opposed, from a desire of remaining under 
the authority of the Archbishop of Goa, 
we directed Mr. Erskine, the junior Ma 
gistrate of Police, to proceed to Mahim, 
and inguire into the circumstances ; and 
finding by his report, that by far the most 
considerable part of the inhabitants were 
adverse to their continuance uuder the 
vexatious control of the Bishop of Gow, we 
directed the Magistrate to superintend the 
election of another Pastor to the Church 
of Salvagao, previously apprizing the Pa- 
rishioners that we should have uo objec- 
tion to the introduction of the person they 
might fix upon by the Carmelite Bishop, 
or any other person possessing episcopal 
authority ; and, under this explanation, we 
have the satisfaction to add that their 
former Pastor, the Rev. Joao de Silva, has 
almost unanimously been re-elected. 

Your Honourable Court will observe, 
that the Reverend Trancisco Parras has 
attempted to establish the spiritual control 
ofthe Archbishop of Goa over the adjacent 
Island of Salsetie, the introduction of 
which has ever been successfully resisted 
by former Governments ; but we have 
given orders for seizing ahd expelling 
any person whe may venture unconstitu- 
tionally to se ecclesiastical powers 
within that jus «diction, independently of 
our authority. 

Under these circumstances, besides 
remoustrating with the Archbishop, the 
Governor caused the oaths of allegiance 
to be administered to all Roman Catho- 
lic Ministers. The Archbishop's reply, 
dated June 3, 1812, contaius the fol- 
lowing sentiments 

It is a dogma of the Roman Catholic 
faith, that the Priests are the sole ministers 
of Religion; that they alone have a right 
to administer the sacred rites to Christians ; 
but that it is absolutely necessary they 
should receive their jurisdiction from the 
Bishop, without which they cannot per- 
form any ove of the functions of his Minis- 
try. A Pricst whom a Bishop has sus- 
pended from his functions, if he continue 
to act as such, becomes a monster; guilty 
of sacrilege as often as he administers the 
Sacrament ; he is an apostate; a schisma- 
tie worthy of public execration ; such are 
our pripciples, 
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The Catholics could not be ignorant of 
this when they opposed the determination 
of the Archbishop or Bishop, to whom 
only belongs the right of judging whether 
a Priest shall continue to officiate or not. 


When they insist on retaining a Priest : 


whom the Bishop has suspended, they act 
as rebels, not only towards the Church, 
but also towards the Prince who tolerates 
the Religion in his States. 

Permit me, My Lord, to tell you, what 
generally results from such cases as we are 
now speaking of :—The Catholic Priests 
who reside within the possessions of [is 
Britannic Majesty think themselves al- 
ways in safety, and do not fear the Prelate; 
for when they hear that he is informed of 
their misconduct, and that consequently 
he will recal them, they procure all their 
friends to ask of Government in the 
name of the people to retain . them. 
The Government wishing peace, and giv- 
ing full credit to these petitions, is always 
ready to second the Priests ; and it is thus 
that honest men, without knowing it, be- 
come the supporters of libertinism and of 
libertines ; for what is more odious than a 
Priest without morals ? 

Now, this. is very true; a Priest 
without morals is odious enough ;—a 
monster, an apostate, a schismatic :— 
but may not the Archbishop have been 
misinformed ? May nota priest’s enemies 
have prejudiced his superiors against 
himé If the Catholics of Bombay de- 
serve credit, this is at least, a possible 
case. They reply, 

We have to assure your Eminence, 
that during his Vicarship for the space of 
twelve years, the said Padre has never 
been guilty of any misconduct, but has 
always behaved himself in a laudable and 
exemplary manner; as a minister he has 
faithfully executed all his Parochial du- 
ties, and has assisted us in all spiritual 
necessities, 

As we are well pleased and satisfied, as 
well as with his good and exemplary con- 
duct, as with bis zeal and promptitude in 
performing his clerical duties during the 
first three years, while his allowance was 
insufficient for his livelihood, from which 
he suffered greatly in obtaining an honest 
subsistence, we have therefore determined 
to continue him our Vicar of the Church 
of Mazagon for a further term, and rely 
on the goodness of your Excellency that 
you will in reply to this approve and con- 
firm our resolution. 


We further beg leave to represent to 


your Excellency, that the Honourable t ¢ 
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Governor in Council of Bombay was 
pleased, in the year 1803, to grant to the 
said Church of Mazagon a perpetual and 
fixed allowance cousisting of 1,500 ru- 
pees, and 12 moorahs of Batty, annually, 
the distribution of which among the offi- 
cers of the Church was approved and con- 
firmed by the most excellent aud reverend 
Archbishop, your predecessor, in the regu- 
lations of the said Church, dated the 19th 
of February i804. 

Exclusive of this allowance, the sum of 
10,200 rupees was granted by Coverament 
for the repair or the erection of the said 
Church of Mazagon, the disbursement 
of which was committed to her Wardeus. 

. » «+ We wish to be apprized, in 
reply to this, of the faults that may have 
been brougiit forward before’ yeur Excel- 
lency, against our Vicar, by those envious 
people. whose wames we do not, however, 
wish to kuow, but only the accusations 
which they have laid before your Excét- 
lency ; for it dees us ueither credit nor 
honour that a Minister who has served and 
presided over us more than twelve years, 
and who has puuctually executed ali his 
parochial duties with zeal, promptitude, 
and exemplary conduct, should be at 
Jength considered guilty by your Excel- 
Jency, and be remanded to Goa with re- 
proaches and disgrace, without being al- 
lowed to say any thing iu his defence, or 
legally exculpate himself, by evideut proof 
of the manifest injustice of the accusation 
brought against him. 

In the event, however, of your Excellency 
not being pleased to approve and confirm 
the determination which we unanimously 
adopted, of coutinuing the Reverend Padre 
Donato de Lacerdo in the Vicarship of 
our Church for a further period, or till we 
find some serious fault with him, we de- 
clare before your Excellency that we do 
not any longer wish that our Vicars should 
be natives of Goa; but we request that 
your Excellency will grant us the liberty 
of selecting for ourselves an able and 
worthy Priest, a Native of the Northward, 
to be our Vicar, subject to the approbation 
and jurisdiction of your Excellency. 

This Petition was signed by forty 
persons. This opposition between the 
Pastor and the flock, naturally claimed 
the watchful care of Government : Re- 
ference was had to former proceedings : 
from these we learn, that, so early as 

On the 25th of May 1795, the Portu- 
guese Roman Catholics. finding a ‘person 
io represent their lawful Prelate the 
Diocesan of Bombay, to supcrintend uuder 
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his authority the Churches upon the 
Island in spiritual matters indispeusably 
necessary, submitted to Government their 
unanimous choice of the Reverend Dom 
Antonio Pinto de Gloria, Secular Clergy- 
man, a native of Bombay, and Missionary 
from Rome, to hold such authority over 
the Churches and Roman Catholics of the 
Island, which was confirmed on the 20th 
of May, without any reference to or inter- 

The result of the investigation, in regard 
to the right of Spiritual Jurisdiction, 
claimed by the Archbishop of Goa over 
the island of Salsette, ied to the record of 
the decided opinion of this Goverument, 
that the clan was not supported by any 
concession of Government, or authorised 
by any regulation or order of the Court 
of Directors; and as iis present or future 
exercise wos likely to be attended with in- 
convenience to the Public, without any 
adequate advantage in respect to its pro- 
fessed object, in promoting the discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy ; and, as in 
the preceding instance of the very excep- 
tionable pastoral Letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Gow, the Governor in Council 
had abundant reasons for guarding against 
any encroachment of that prescribed 
course and authorized limits ; it was there- 
fore resolyed that the jurisdiction be not 
acknowledged or allowed to have any 
operation within the island of Salsette; 
but that the nomination, regulation, and 
Church discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in that island, be committed to the 
charge, and subject only to the authority 
of such Vicar General as shall from time 
to time be appointed for the purpose by 
the Governor of Bombay. 

At the recommendation of the Pa- 
rishioners of Mazagon, Padre Ellumiue 
was confirmed in the benefice by the Go- 
vernment on the 15th of September 1798, 
the situation having been vacated by the 
renunciation of Padve Antonio Piuto de 
Gloria, who preferred obedience to the 
Archbishop of Goa, and who in conse. 
quence resigned the Vicarship of Mazagoa 
Church on the 18th of June 1798. 

The Governor referred also to the re- 
cords, so far back as 1718-20, at which 
time it was found necessary to resist 
the Spiritual Jurisdiction of the en- 
croaching Goa priesthood, with a view 
of guarding against spies, or improper 
Pustors: to oppose also the introduc. 
tion of certain Missionaries sent from 
Rome, with a proclamation requiring 
obedience tu these Zta/ian Pryests. On 
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this occasion, Bombay broke off corres- 
pondence with the Portuguese settle- 
ments. 

In a subsequent letter, dated Au- 
gust, 11,1812, the Archbishop of Goa 
insists on bis right to displace Priests 
at his pleasure, however unanimously 
they may haye been elected by their 
people. 

Under these circumstances, T cannot 
forbear assuring your Exceilency, that in 
the Roman Catholic Communion, the 
Bishops (not motiveless) are authorised to 
remove the Parson even collated, aud to 
this end it is enough to them to be per- 
suaded that there is another that can do 
more fruit. But whether the Parsons be 
or not collated, when the Bishop does but 
suspend them, they cannot exercise any 
function of their ministry. This being a 
truth known and recognized by all Catho- 
fies, whatever may be the orders of the 
Court of Directors, while the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion is consented to at Bombay, 
I can remove such Parsons as I think pro- 
per, and in the event of my suspending any 
one, neither the Community or the Govern- 
ment may authorise him to exercise his 
Parochial functions. 

The inference drawn by his Grace is 
clear enough, ou these principles :— 
* The Governor of Bombay ought to 
consent to the Archbishop to appoint 
such Parsons as he thinks proper.” — 
“< If the Vicars are to be elected by the 
people, the spiriteal jurisdiction must 
always be confirmed by the Arch- 
bishops.” —“ I did not acquaint the 
Governor with my reasons for removing 
Padre Donato :—it is not just that secu- 
lars should be made acquainted with the 
defects of ecclesiastics.” 

The Bombay Government, in course, 
remitted this discussion to the Governor 
General, the Earl of Minto; who ad- 
dressed a firm reply to the Archbishop ; 
from which we can extract only a single 
paragraph ; but replete with good 
sense, and liberality. 

The British Government does not take 
upon itself to decide the degree in which 
the Members of the Church of Rome, re- 
siding in the territory of Bombay, shall 
be subject to the Spiritua) jurisdiction of 
the See of Goa ; this is an affair of con- 
science, in which they are exclusively con- 
cerned ; to compel them, therefore, against 
their avowed inclination, to receive a 
Priest'whom your Excellency may think 
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proper to appoint for the discharge of the 
duties of the Parochial Roman Catholic 
Church of Bombay, would evidently be to 
refuse to the Members of that Church the 
liberty of conscience which is the very es- 
sence of toleration. On the other hand, 
if the Catholics of Bombay shall think 
proper to concur in your Excellency’s 
vominations, the British Government will 
not hesitate to confirm them, provided 
uo political objections shall oppose such 
coufirmation. 

What a series of conflicting passions 
might such a dissention call into action ! 
What an imperium in imperio, as well 
in Bombay as in Malta! It is certain, 
however, that much must depend on the 
character of the ecclesiastic : supposing 
some fiery Zealot to be concerned ; 
what might not ensue? Suppose the 
Bigot alluded to, in the following account 
from Canada, were the person 

The Vicar General of Montreal, Mon- 
sieur Montgolfier, pushed matters so far as 
to have the dead bodies of some soldiers 
taken up, because heretics should not be 
interred ui consecrated ground. 

Who could have wondered, if the 
British soldiers had returned this insult 
on the person of the Vicar General, 
himself ? 

If such be the natural, the invincible, 
the perpetual, disposition of Ecclesiastics 
ander vows of obedience to the See of 
Rome,—if in Catholic countries it is 
necessary to refuse admission to Papal 
Mandates,—if a Nuncio from his Holi. 
ness have objects in view inconsisient 
with the welfare of the country where 
he resides ,—if a Catholic Bishop spends 
his revenue in supporting enemies of the 
State which yields them,—if an Arch~- 
bishop may at his pleasure introduce 
spies apd informers into a country, under 
the character of Priests,—can a Protes- 
tant Sovereign be too cautious into what 
stations of trust and power he admits 
Catholics ?—meaning, whoever is bound 
to obedience to a foreign Sovereign ; 
and more especially meaning, the subject 
of a spiritual Sovereign, the guide of 
Conscience, and the Disposer of Eternal 
Life. 

A single word on the Policy of Proq 
testant Sovereigns on the Continent must 
close this article.—The general argue 
ment is—if the Catholic Kings of Rrance, 
of Spain, of Portugal, &c. preserve @ 
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controul over Papal proceedings, each 
in his Realm, respectively ;---if other 
Protestant Sovereigns preserve the same 
controul, and enforce it, for the public 
welfare---why should his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain be compelled to 
relinquish the same right of controul, 
the same superintendency of jurisdic- 
tion ?--—-Why should he become inferior 
to his brother Sovereigns, Catholie and 
Protestant, in reference to the dominion 
of the See of Rome ? 


Extract from the Code of General Law for 
the Prusstan Srares, relating to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Berl, 1796. 
Although the churches of those religious 

sects, which have been received in the 

State, stand under the ¢irection of their 

Ecclesiastical Superiors, still the State ex- 

ercises over them, through the medium of 

the Ecclesiastical department, sach rights, 
asconstitute part of its Supreme Power, 
and which have not been expressly 
reserved to their Superior. No Bishop 
can, without permission of the State, make 
new Regulations in Ecclesiastical Concerns, or 
acceptsuch from any Foreign Eeclesiastical 

Authority, unless such Privileges have by the 

State been expressly granted him, The pub- 

lication and execution of such Regulations, 

as Ecclesiastical Bulls, Briefs, &c. must al- 
ways be preceded by the examination and 
approbation of the State. 

Their Diocesan Rights consist of the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) On their approbation depends the 
admission of Candidates to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Dignity. 

(6) T hey have the Right of Inspection 
over the Clergy, who owe them obedience 
and respect. 

(c) They are entitled to make visita- 
tions. 

(d) To them belong the Church Disci- 
line and Punishments, consisting either in 
Leclesiastical Penitential Exercises, or in 

Penalties not exceeding 25 dollars, or in 

Imprisonment, not exceeding the space of 

one month. 

The jurisdiction of a foreign Bishop 
within the realm, depends entirely on the 
express permission of the state. The juris- 
diction to foreign superiors within the |j- 
mits of the State, must be exercised by a 
Vicar, whose appoiutment has been sanc- 
tioned by Government ; and he has strictly 
to observe the limits prescribed to him. 

Formerly the Chapters of Cathedral 
Churehes possessed the Congé d’élire, in 
the same mauner as in England, though, 


at the same time, the recommendation of 
the Sovereigu amounted to a virtual nomi- 
nation of the Bishop. In the year 1810-11, 
however, even this privilege has been 
abolished in the Prussian states; and since 
that period all nominations to higher Ro- 
man Catholic Ecclesiastical benefices, are 
exclusively vested in the King. 


An Historical Inquiry into the Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Crowns 
commenceing with the period in which 
Great Britain formed a part of the Ro- 
man Empue. By James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. Vol. I. The Reign of Constantine 
the Great. Pyice 7% Unaderwood, 
Fleet Street. 1815, 


Whoever feels himself scandalized at 
the parties into which, unhappily, the 
Christian world is divided, manifests but 
ap imperfect acquaintance with the pers 
versities of the human heart, and hag 
made but superficial reflections on the 
history of the people, and the circum- 
stances, among which that religion ori- 
ginated, Seets and Parties, political 
and religious, divided the inhabitanis 
of Judea: to the north the Galileans 
and Samaritans ; to the south, the Edo- 
mites and Herodians; in the midst, the 
Jews, properly so cajled, who piqued 
themselves on a purity of bleod, and of 
opinion, before which all other pre. 
tensions were bound to defer it not to 
cower. The Pharisees were a sect of 
high pretensions : the Sadducees were in 
opposition to the Pharisees. When 
Christianity offered itself, many Pha- 
risees became Christiau converts, yet 
retained their sectarian prejudices, 
while the native Jews, using the He- 
brew linguage, were at first opponents, 
and afterwards enemies, to those whe 
being born in foreign parts, were mest 
accustomed to the Greek language, and 
were therefore called Hellenisis, Henee 
Jerusalem, Samaria, Antioch, had each 
its opinions, and each its partizans. Not 
the fiercest persecutions by the govern- 
ing power could eradicate, though they 
sometimes might repress, this disposie 
tion; and it seems to have deseended 
like a kind of traditional attachment, 
with local patriotism, apd national pre- 
judice. If this party spirit were proof 
agaipst severities, involving less of pro- 
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perty, and of life, by command of the 
state, there can be no wonder that 
when the state became mere moderate, 
and christians enjoyed greater security, 
their different persuasions should mani- 
fest themselves more distinctly. Fines, 
imprisonments, mutilation, death, im- 
posed by heathen tyrants, reduced many 
to despair, while others were deluded 
by mildness, and were seduced by fair 
promises to betray their trust, Nota 
few among the clergy were weak enough 
to deliver up the sacred books during 
times of terror ;—these were called 
Traditors ;---while others in tranquil 
days took undue means to obtain church 
promotion, and practised, if they did 
not profess, the Jesuitical distinctions, 
between a gratification and a bribe, 


If such were the contentions among 
early Christians—not arising from Chris- 
tianity but from exterior canses, we 
cannot be surprized at the picture exhi- 
bited in the foregoing article, of oppos- 
ing interests in modern times. Neither 
ean we besurprized at the jealous care 
of governments against the dominion 
of the church, now matured into a sys- 
tem. That the church ought not to claim 
dominion in secular affairs, is at present 
universally admitted. Even the most 
bigotted adherents of the Papal Hierar- 
chy confess this ; but what ought to be 
the situation ofthe church and the state, 
is not so generally agreed on. fit be 
asked whether the church, as a body, 
should be independent of the state ? the 
Catholic answers in the affirmative. If 
it be asked, whether the state is not 
bound in duty to protect the church ? 
the same answer is given, But, if it 
be asked whether the state should not 
know what it is expected to protect, and 
whether it should not have a voice on 
measures adopted under its sanction, 
the Catholic hesitates—‘ not on Church 
measures ; for, then, how is the church 
independent ?”* This seems to be the 
ostensible cause of struggle between the 
Catholic interest of Ireland, and the 
Protestant ascendancy of Britain at this 
moment, The poliey of modern days 
insists on the superintending of church 
affairs by the rulers of the state: and 
the object of the writer before us, is, to 
enquire whether the same principle has 
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not actuated the state from the time 
when it first took the Church under pub- 
lie protection. That we may not mis- 
take Mr. Brown's intentions, we trans- 
cribe his words, 


The object of the work, of which a pro- 
spectus is here presented to the public, it 
was then stated, is to bring into one view 
the best historical evidence which can be 
adduced, in elucidation of a subject, pos- 
sessing at this moment, a peculiar interest, 
and daily increasing importance; but on 
which much difference of opiuion unfortu- 
nately prevails—the ancient ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Crown in these realms. 
To show the extent of that jurisdiction, 
whilst monarch and people alike professed 
the Catholic religion, recourse has been 
had to the Fathers, and other writers of that 
faith, (to whose works accurate marginal 
references will be made,) and to docu- 
ments, which they themselves produce, or 
whose authenticity they readily admit. And 
as these most ancient, but yet most impor- 
tant State Papers, are exclusively preserved 
in those ponderous volumes of ecclesiastical 
history, or theological coutroversy, which 
have, in these days, become of rare refer- 
ence and difficult access; such of them as 
tend to throw any light on the subject of 
the inquiry, will be inserted, at length, im 
an appendix to the work. The proposed 
Historical [uvestigation will commence 
with the reign of Constantine the Great; 
because that is the period at which our 
ecclesiastical annals, (at which indeed, all 
ecclesiastical annals, the Scripture History 
alone excepted) assume any thing like the 
appearance of correctness, or veracity; and 
because, also, it is to that age we must 
look for the original line of demarcation 
between the jurisdiction of the Temporal 
Sovereign and the Prelacy of a State, in 
matters affecting the external discipliue, 
and the internal, or spiritual administration 
of the Church, before we can trace those 
aberrations from an established rule, which 
circumstances, recorded in the page of his- 
tory, have introduced. From this eventful 
point of time, it will be continued through 
the whole of the period in which these 
now United Kingdoms formed a part of the 
Roman empire, and were, consequently, 
more or less governed by her civil aitd 
ecclesiastical polity. 

That the church was not connected 
with the state before the reign of Con- 
stantine, is hotorious: Mr. B. declines 
all reference to that prior period, And 
if we rightly understand him, he de- 
clines also entering into the question, 
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whether the British Church was not 
completely independent of the See of 
Rome, in its pristine state. We be- 
lieve it was; and we are somewhat dis- 
appointed, that Bishop Buargess’s work 
in proof of that proposition, has not 
been received by us, time enough to 
be included in the present report, Our 
author proposes to commence his ac- 
count of British ecclesiastial affairs with 
the arrival of the Saxons; and to trace 
Charch history from that time, by the 
Statutes, from that of Merton (20 Hen. 
the Parliamentary reeognifion of 
the King’s supremacy (26 Hen, VIII.) 
the whole proving the exercise of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction by the Crown, 

That Mr. B, is well qualified for such 
an undertaking—an undertaking most 
Jaborious and Adamantine, our readers 
will infer from his former work, ** An 
Historical account of the Laws against 
Catholics* ;’’ he is, certainly, well ac- 
quainted with English ecclesiastial Law. 
Bat, the Part before us, of this exten- 
sive attempt, refers chiefly to the con- 
duct of Constantine, when he assumed 
the character of the first Christian Em- 
peror; commencing with the first fa- 
mous cause of appeal, the Donatist 
Schism, This arose in Africa—* a// 
evils from Africa”, says the proverb, 
—about A. D. 311, and disturbed the 
public peace during two centuries. It 
was referred to a small number of Bi- 
shops; then to a greater number , then 
to the Governor of the Province ; then to 
a convocation, if not rather a council; 
---at length the Emperor, Constantine, 
himself took cognisance of the affair, 
ordered several of the ecclesiastics into 
safe custody ; and at length pronounced 
his final sentence. We even deprived 
of their churches those whom he con- 
demned ; and ordered their bishops, Kc, 
into exile. All this while, Constantine 
might be achristian; but, he certainly 
was not baptised : that initiatory rite of 
Christianity he postponed, till on his 
death bed. In the issue, the Emperor 
recalled the Donatists ; and allowed ge- 
neral toleration. Says Mr B. 

The facts detailed in this narrative of the 
Donatist schism, seem to establish the fol- 
Jowing points in favour of the ancient 


Vide Lit, Pax, Vol. XV, p. 37. 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown, in 
matters of external, and in some instances 
of internal, regulation. 

First; That bishops, and others of the 
inferior orders of the clergy, who had to 
complain of their brethren for having violat- 
ed an ecclesiastical regulation, by paying 
obedience to a civil Jaw of the empire, or 
otherwise, did not scruple to prefer their 
accusations before a secular magistrate, not 
even of necessity a Christian. 

Second; That where these complaints, 
either at the solicitation of the parties, or at 
the discretion of the proconsul, or prefect, 
were referred to the emperor, their investi- 
gation was conducted by those ordinary 
rules of justice which governed the decision 
of temporal causes, without being marked 
Ly any particular respect to the clergy, 
who, from the highest to the lowest rank, 
were in turn alike the accusers, or the 
accused; the voluutary, or reluctant wit- 
nesses against their brethren, of superior, 
equal, or inferior rank to themselves, 

Third, That where the parties in a dis- 
pute on matters of external ecclesiastica} 
regulation, preferred their complaints be- 
fore au inferior secular magistrate, with a 
request that their accusations might be 
transmitted to the emperor, the ecclesiasti- 
cal judges granted to them at their solici- 
tation, derived their authority from the 
precept of the supreme secular magistrate 
by which they were conveved, and their 
information in the cause from the report of 
the proceedings in the proconsular, or 
other secular courts, which he transmitted 
to them; and from the r/vd voce examina. 
tion of the parties, and their witnesses, 
broxght before them by an imperial ci- 
tation. 

Fourth; That this 
the request of the clerical complaints 
ov an ecclesiastical grievance, that the 
emperor would select ysome of the bi- 
shops. of a certain province to defer- 
mine the matters in dispute between 
them and their opponents, was both prayed 
and granted as a matter of favour to the 
individuals petitioning for it, and neither 
claimed nor conceded as a right, or privi- 
lege of the order to which they belonged; 
as the examination of that identical com- 
plaint, which, (though directly affecting 
the validity of a bishop's election,) was sai 
to have been neglected by the ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners so appointed to deter- 
mine it, was afterwards remanded to the 
tribunal of a secular magistrate, 


accordance with 


Fifth; That where, on complaint of non- 
compliance on the part of the commis- 
sioners, with the diréctions given to thent, 
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the emperor, to preserve the peace of the 
church, which he frequently asserted to be 
committed (as the conduct of the clergy 
during his reign proves that they believed 
it to have been committed) to his care, 
summoned a cotincil, or large assembly of 
ecclesiastics, to give the cause referred to 
their decision a rehearing, the number of 
deputies from the various churches who 
sat there, and the length of time they should 
continue to sit as judges, was regulated by 
the precepts which he directed to their 

lates, whilst their very synodical letter 
acknowledges that they were met together 
in compliance with his will. 

Sixth; That where the decision of a 
council, or large assembly of ecclesiastical 
commissioners, was dissatisfactory to one of 
the parties, with the determination of 
whose differences it was intrusted, a direct 
appeal was made to the emperor in 
person. 

Seventh ; That on such appeal being 
made, the emperor commanded both the 
appellant and respondent clergy to quit 
their dioceses and charges, and together 
with their witnesses, to travel to and fro to 
wait his conyenience in hearing it, and 
even caused some of them to be put under 
restraint, and to be conducted to the town 
in which he meant to decide the cause, in 
the safe custody of secular officers. 


Eighth; That after having directed 
the hearing of such appeal from the solemn 
decision of a council, or large body of eccle- 
siastics, before secular officers of his own 
appointment, the emperor remanded the 
parties to his presence, aud reheard a 
cause, evidently relating to matters of 
church discipline, which had heen twice 
determined by the mature deliberation of 
ecclesiastical commissioners ; he having no 
clerical or other assistance in conducting 
this examination, but the return of the pro- 
ceedings before these commissioners, and 
the proconsular acts in an essential part of 
the same cause. 

Ninth; That the judgment thus pro- 
nounced by the emperor was final, and 
admitted of no further appeal. 


Tenth; That having acquitted the res- 
pondent on this appeal of the breach of 
ecclesiastical discipline laid to his charge, 
the emperor punished the appellant bishops 
for their irregular and schismatical con- 
duct, (for there was no pretence to charge 
them with a violation of apy civil law of 
the empire,) by confiscating their goods ; 
confiving them in a prison, or sending 
them into exile, as a commutation of the 


punishment of death, with which, previ- 


| to entering on the appeal, he threat- 
ened to visit which ever party he should 
find disturbing the peace of the church. 


Eleventh; That, notwithstanding the 
distinct and deliberate sentence of condem- 
nation passed by two large assemblies of 
the highest prelates in the church, and his 
confirmation of that sentence on the appeal 
made to himself in person, the emperor 
recalled those whom he had sent into exile 
on account of their schism, and permitted 
bishops and priests, whom the orthodox 
clergy had deposed and excommunicated, 
to return to their sees and churches, with- 
out the intervention of any synod; of eccle- 
siastical assembly whatever. 

Twelfth; That the emperor required and 
received the same compliance with his 
commands, and submission to his authority, 
from the bishops and clergy of his domi- 
nions, Which he required and received from 
his other subjects; their immunity from 
the discharge of secular offices being derived 
from concessions, limited it the extent of 
their operation, by the opinion which he 
had formed of the compliance of one of the 
opposing parties with the established rules 
of ecclesiastical discipline ; their attend- 
ance, a8 well on his secular courts, a8 in the 
ecclesiastical assemblies which he convened 
to determine their differences, being re- 
quired’and enforced in the same euthorita- 
tive language, and by thesame compulsory 
measures, a8 those which he adopted to cu- 
force the attendance of secular persons, in 
causes purely of a secular natare; their 
property, public and private, being liable 
to confisextion, and their being subject to 
arrest, imprisonment, banishment, and even 
death, in accordance with, or in opposition 
to, the decision of écclesiastical commis- 
sioners, legally appointed by himself and 
to that of councils, or pretended councils, 
composed of the greater part of the clergy 
of a large portion of his empire. 

Finally; That there are no traces of any 
distinction having then existed between 
the supreme head of the church, and the 
supreme head of the state, as the emperor 
in his character of guardian of the peace of 
the former, convened those meetings of 
ecclesiastics, by whose deliberation he 
wished the disputes that might arise 
amongst the clergy of his empire to be de 
termined, and for this purpose called the 
prelates and other inferior members of that 
body from their dioceses and charges, at 
his pleasure, giving them directions for the 
preservation of order in their sees and 
churches, during their absence, through 
the medium of secular officers, to whose 
tribunal these disputes were occasionally 
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referced by his rescripts, or origivally | 
brong rht by the clerical « om vinants them- 
selvis. "From the decision’of these assem- 
blies he and heard ay it 
causes ecclesiastical, at the res 
pectéd matters of external’ disei; line pro- 
hounding a judgment upon them, from 
which there lay no appeal. In coytradte- 
tion also to their dee fink but to preserve 
the peace of the chur » be delegated to 
certain prelates whom h selected, 
the power of dents stn two rival bishops, 
one of them previously ceclaréd to be 
orthodox, the other schistiatical; a coni- 
mission which these prelates readily ae- 
cepted, though their authority to ect was 
solely derived from ihe emperor's conr- 
mands. 

If these inferences be well founded, 
the Supremacy of the Successor of St. 
Peter, is an indefensible imposition. 


Tbhe-schism of the Donatists origi- | 


nated in matters of discipline; the he- 
resy of the Arians, the pext public 
and notorious cause of appeal, origi- 
nated in a powt of doctrine; yet Con- 
stantine interfered in this also, He 
sent a commissioner, (a bishop) to en- 
deayour to unite all seutimenits, to di- 
rect. mutual coucessions, and mutual 
forgiveness: this proved labourin vain, 
Iie convoked a general council of eccle- 
siastics [about.31S] with whem arrived 
a crowd of attendant priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons, characterized by Euse- 
bias as incaleulable (perhaps, 2,600), 
The bishop of Rome sent deputies ; not 
being able to atiend in person. In this 
council, held at Nicea, D. 325, Con- 
stantine took. the chair of state ; alledged 
his reasons for calling the assembly ; 
listened to the discussions; softeved 
mutual re-criminations; (and burnt 
those addressed to himself, which he 
thought dangerous and unbecoming in 
christian churchmen). He proposed a 


By J. B. Brown. [738, 
‘dhe wiiter discusses several points, not 
peed all of equal importance, with 

at patience’ and judgthent.-—The 
whole 3 is sapported by a body of refér- 
ence to the best authorities, preferrthg 
where it may be dene, the translations 
of Catholic writers. puree of trans< 
Jations ;—-it scems to us somewhat 
strange to see Extracts from use bius, 
in French. Myr. B. avails himself, for 
this purpose, of tlie t islation by Presi- 
dent Cousin, himself a Catholic: this 
may be a good argument to Catholics’y 


Clement XLV. 


bat, we doubt its cogency in the judges 
ment of elassical scholars : why prefer 
French to Latin ? notwithstanding—the 
orieinal would, as we know if would;—= 
have greatly increased the expence,’? 


Not the least remarkable documents 
two Bulls of the, Popes 
and Pius VIL. the first 
uppressing the Order of the Jesuits, 
the second re-establishing that Order, 


d, al 


We characterize this Work as combia 
ning learning and diligence. The ‘rea 
ferences—supposing them to be correct 
of which we have no reason to doubt;— 
direct to anthorities acknowledged highly 
acceptable to whoever tay have eecasion 
to éxanine the subject. We hearfily 
wish Mr, Brown health and enconfige-~ 
ment sufficient to enable him to complete 
his plan : it will be a valuable accession 
to the Historian! That it will hate the 
effect of reconciling the trish Catholics, 
or rather, the Irish Petitioners, to’ the 
Veto, or to any other 
by a Protestant prince,’ we dare ret 
venture ta believe. ‘This, indeed, is the 
Author's avowed desigu, and we wish 
him success in it; but, our hopes do 
not: keep equal pace with our wishes, 
We could aequiesce in his testimonies, 


niddle temperament, between the con- 
tending parties; and, at length, en- 


as soveréign!—How then could the 
Church be absolutely and unequivo- | 
cally independent on the state ? 


fi reed unity. Constantine did all th s, | 


| 

The picture, presented in the notes | 

annexedyof Constautine presiding in this | 

assembly, is among the most particular, 
and interesting. Ladeed, these additions, 
with the Appeadix of Decum: nts, form 
avaluable massof historical information. | 
Vout. Il. Lit. Pan. Nea Ser l. 


and acknowledge their weight and 
power :+-but—will the Cathobes 2 


Will the Cathelies allow ay neal to the 
vereien r? So tar, from it, th ty 
‘ppeal-frem yartous minor tnbunals’ in 
Ir ib to the Supreme, Tribunal ot the 
Pope: they adhere to, the acts of th 
Pope, however unchristian, unwarraa 
able, and unjust: not a few of 
lately Delieved the of Buona- 
parte to. pe unquestionable, becouse the 
Po; hiad assisted at his Coronatien 
2C 
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Seohrab; a Poem: freely translated 
from the original Persian of Firdousee ; 
being a portion of the Shahnamu of that 
celebrated poet. By James Atkinson. 
Calcutta. 1814. Black and Co. Lon- 
don. Price 15s. 8vo. pp. 154.—with 
the original Persian annexed, 267. 


Poeta nascitur, non fit, says the pro- 
verh : Poetry is a natural talent, not to 
be acquired by labour, not to be com- 
municated by precept. Poetry is very 
much the creature of circumstances ; 
different nations are distinguished by 
permanect and peculiar modes of ex- 
pression, and by the current of popular 
phraseology. The warm imagination of 
the Orientals, may comprehend, but 
cannot relish, the cold and inani- 
mate correctness of Western Bards; 
while, in return, Western readers ex- 
elaim against the excessive, whether in 
conception, in sentiment, or in expres- 
ion, which is the soul of Oriental pro- 
ductions. ‘* Prose run mad,”’ is an 
apt description of many pieces, called 
* Poems,”’ among ourselves: and ‘* Poe- 
try run mad” with equal justice de 
scribes many works in high repute 
among the Asiatics. 

Hyberboles not merely incredible, but 
revolting, startle that faculty which we 
call common sense; while violations of 
possibility, too repulsive to be endured, 
convert the sublime into the ridiculous, 
Much of this, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged, depends on the character 
of the country which furnishes the sub- 
ject. The natural phenomena, the pro- 
ductions, objects, and incidents won- 
derful and striking, modify poetry, by 
means of their effect on the fancy and 
feelings, as well of readers as of writers. 


It must be acknowledged, too, that 
those who are net conversant with the 
natural objects,—still more with the 
manners of a population, are scarcely 
adequate judges of each other's Poetry ; 
and this reduces translators to great dif- 
ficnities. When Achilles addresses Aga- 
mempop, as, 


« £ Dog in forehead, but in heart, a Deer,” 


we rather tolerate the ‘roughness of 
the soldier, by pardoning the phrase, 
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than admit its propriety in reference to 
a Kine at his council-table :—but, when 
Jupiter deseribes Juno, bis consort, as 
bitch,” and not only so, but, as the 
bitch of bitches,’ we shudder at the 
unpoliteness of the supreme in rank and 
dignity in the court of Olympus, Yet 
assimilation to animals, according to 
their nature, is adopted very willingly 
throughout the East, and even the ap- 
pellation dss is taken asa surname, in a 
good sense, as expressing the better 
qualities of the animal; not, as among 
ourselves, in ridicule, as expressing its 
baser qualities. This is easily explained ; 
the superior breed of the Ass does not 
exist among us, Neither are we ac- 
quainted with beasts of carnage: the 
hon, and the tiger, are known to us by 
repute alone; and therefore we never 
bestow their names, or names formed by 
derivation from them, on our warriors. 
The comparison of Helen to ‘a horse in 
the chariots of Thessaly,” which occurs in 
Theocritus, is quite as much as our gal- 
lantry can tolerate in'a Greek : were an 
English Lady compared to a steed in 
the Prince Regeut’s state-coach, we 
should ask if the passage were a quo- 
tation from some modern Hudibras ? 

When Firdoasee, in the poem before 
us, says of his hero’s sword, 


The ravenous Eagle hovering o'er his prey, 
Starts at thy gleaning sword, and flies away— 


we admire the conception ; it is within 
the bounds of nature; but, when he 
proceeds to add of his Javelin, 


The very clouds rain blood, through fear,— 


the Hyperbole shocks us: our feelings 
revolt from one extreme to the con- 
trary, and we summon up in imegination 
a host of Birmingham artists, not one of 
which ever produced a weapon of such 
dreadful refulgence. Again, says this 
Poet, 

Thy Mace makes the sun weep ; 

And thy Sword inflames the stars— 

lit. the planet Venus. 


We feel this to be a mere extrava- 
ganza: it fails of exciting an elevated 
idea, Such perplexities embarrass trans- 
lations from the impassioned poets of 
Asia. Firdousee is one of the most 
guarded ; and among his merits, not the 
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smallest is, a chastened diction, com- 
pared with his brother bards ; notwith- 
standing these and other instances of bis 
poetic licentiousness, Mr. Atkinson 
has moderated some of the grosser ; others 
being iutractable, be has omitted. In 
our humble judgment, he might hav 
safely ventured on giving freely, some 
which he bas curtailed: for instance, bis 
author's descriptiva of the person of the 
[eroine; because, such loftinesses paint 
the manners, the sentiments of the peo- 
ple delighted with the poem, as well as 
of the bard himself; they afford mate- 
rials for comparison ; and if fur compa. 
rison, for thinking, As a kind of sub- 
stitute, Mr. A. translates another pas- 
sage, which we transcribe. It is the 
description of Roodha, when first seen 
by the father of Roostum, who, if not 
the immediate hero of the tale, is the 
most conspicuous character, eventually ; 
and is introduced in the original with 
an advantage arising from previous ac- 
quaintance, which is not felt by the 
reader of tlis detached narrative, Mr. 
A. inserts it among his notes. 

If thou would’st make her charms appear, 

Think of the sua so bright and clear; 

And brighter far, with softer light, 

The maiden strikes the dazzled sight. 

Think of her skin, with what compare! 

Ivory was never half so fair! 

Her stature like the Sabin tree; 

Her eyes! so full of witchery, 

Glow tike the Nirgis* tenderly. 

Her archiag brows their magic fling, 

Dark as the raven’s glossy wing. 

Soft o’er her blooming cheek is spread, 

The rich pomegranate’s vivid red. 

Upon her bosom white as snow, 

Two vermil buds in secret blow. 

Her musky ringlets, unconfin'd, 

To clustering meshes roll behind. 

Love ye the Moon? Behold her face, 

Aud there the Jucid planet trace. 

1f breath of musky fragrance please ! 

Her balmy odours scent the breeze ; 

Possess'd of every sportive wile, 

"Tis heaven, ‘tis bliss, to see her smile! 

This imagery is all familiar to European 
taste, not excepting even the allusion to the 


* The Narcissus, to which the eyes of 
beautifal women are usually compared, 
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moont, which has usually been considered 
peculiar to the poetry of Asia. Firdouseg 
says of Tuhmeena, 

tler cheeks were two roses mixed with 
lilies ; which is, at least equal to Auacreou 8 


Pola tH 
Roses mixed with milk. 


PododaxlvaAos, Rosy-fingered, is common in 
Homer. Gray has got, “ rosy-bosomed,” 
andthe Persians have“ Rosy-form.’ A bo- 
som like the pomegranate, is superior to 
Ariosto’s, “ due pome acerbe,” two unripe 
apples. Spenser has a similar idea, in his 
Fairy Queen ; 


Like young fruit in May. B. 2, ¢. 3. 


Pope has, 
The sleepy eye that speaks the melting soul! 


Firdousee has “the black beaming eye, full of 
sleep and Janguishing sensibility.” I should 
be disposed to conclude from the epithet 
Pododaxlvacs above alluded to, thatin the days 
of Homer, the Greek® women, like those 
of Asia, were accustomed to tinge the ends 
of their fingers with a crimson dye. This 
practice is common all over Bengal, Hin- 
doostan, Persia, Turkey, and as far west as 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Lady 
Wortley Montagu, speaking of the Greek 
and Turkish ladies at Adrianople, observes; 
“the ladies die their nails a rose-colour ; 
but | own I cannot enough accustom my- 
self to this fashion to find any beauty in 
it.” But in the note to the first line of the 
second book of the Odyssey, edited by 
Clarke, the epithet is tbe the scho- 
lia simply to the colour of the dawn, aud is 
there said, by Eustathius, to be sed alte- 
gorically for a ray of the sun. Eley 
jes xara af Te Hid 
axtives, Eastath. Pope understood it in 
the same manner, and has translated the 
line which contains, Qavy eodedaxiudos Has, 

Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with roseate light the dewy lawn. 
Although the Critics and Commentators 


are sileat on the subject, it is probable that 
Homer's acquaintance with the East, far- 


4“ Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair ay the Moon, clear as the Sun.” 
SoLonuon’s Sona, 


“ She came in all her beatty, like the 
Moon from the cloud of the East:"—Oss1an. 


“ The noble Sister of Poplico!la, 
The Moon of Rote.” 


SNAKSPEARE. 
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bistied with the nietapheor. Rosy-bd- 

mand rosy-form, beautifully iniply bloom 
and fragrance, but the application of rost- 
fingered is not so obvious, without we ad- 
mit the allusion to the custom, just stated. 
Pope in his ietters, to Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, regrets that he had not the advan- 
tage of translating Homer in Asia, where 
the manners of the country must have af- 
forded him so many illustrations of the 
Poet. 

This gentleman is certainly right in 
his conclusion, that the women in the 
days of Homer dyed their nails red : 
they did so much earlier, as in the days 
of Moses, who méhtions the trimming, 
beautifying (not paring, as in our trans- 
lation) of the nails, by a female captive, 
Deut. xxi. 12. Bat, if this term mighi 
be derived from another root, to which 
it seems to be closely allied, it should 
rather ificlude the iden of brightening, 
polishing, or chusing to shine; which 
would extremely well agree with the 
rosy fiugered hours’ of Homer, and 

reserve the analogy to streaks of morn- 
ing light. 

Gray's “ rosy-bosomed,”’ is Virgilian : 

rosea cerrice refulsit, 
says Virgil, speaking of Venus; which, 
had Mr. Atkinson recollected, he night 
have added, 
Ambrosieque coma Givinitn vertice odorcim 
Spiravere 


—for he says, ‘* Beauty and fragrance 
are among the poets imseparable. The 
Persians exceed even the Greeks in 
their love of perfumes.” 

This Poem is an Excerpt from the 
Great History of Persia, which is a 
chronicle put into verse by order of the 
Sovereigns of that Empire. Yuzdijurd, 
the last King of the Sassanian race, took 
considerable pains to collect chronicles, 
histories, and traditions, relative to his 
country. Sultan Mahmood, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, ordered 
the plan to be completed. Th this Fir- 
dousée was, Ulfithatély, éreaged, and 
produced the finest prodiction of the 
kind of which oriental nations can boast. 
His descriptiouis ‘are générally power- 
ful, though sometimes diffuse and te- 
dious. His verse ‘is exttisitely stnooth 
and flowing, and héver interripted by 
harsh forms of construction, He is the 
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sweetest and most sublime poet of Pers 
sia. In épie grahdeur lie is above all, 
Yet he describes a rude age, whe the 
tumulfaous passions had not been soft- 
ened aid harmonized by civilization. 
The story 6f Soohrab is a fair specimen 
of his powers: it is améng the mast 
beatiful in the Shaname. The sequel 
rests ott the following incidents. 


Roostum, the irresistible hero of his 
age, while hunting in Tooran, strayed 
from his attendants, and lost himself in 
a forest, where, while he slept, his favo- 
rite horse was carried off by robbers. 
When he awoke, his anger was extreme; 
but, the case admitting no remedy, he 
sought the nearest city, which proved to 
be Sumuugah, where he was known, aud 
received with dade honours. The mo- 
harch’s daughter, who had falleti in love 
with his renown, soughtRoostim’s cham- 
ber, and’ related her story. Her father 
consented to the marriage. The herd, 
however, returned home without his’ 
bride, having given her & talisman of 
great Virtue, (vendered by Mr. A. a 
bracelet,) for her fature sou. Under 
protection of this jewel, the child be- 
came a prodigy ; and at the age of ten 
years, equalled young men of twenty 
years. in war, he conquered 
all enemies; till, his father being called 
on to oppose this irresistible foe, Des- 
tiny prevented them from recognizing 
each other, and after violent combats, 
suspended and renewed, the youth falls 
by his father’s sword, and their mutual 
relation is discovered, while he draws 
his dying Breath. 

The principle of Destiny is the first 
thing remarkable in this composition ; 
the second is, the resemblance it bears 
in its opening to other Oriental narra- 
tives, in which a hero straying, marries, 
and leaves his wife; as in the drama 
of Sacéntala. It is not easy to defeér- 
mine whether this incident Wére common 
or uncotiinon, in the dge it is referred 
to: but, if couitidh, ‘What was the ‘then 
state of nranrets? The same ‘qué@stibn 
may be asked in referetice to the senti- 
ments of that country, where a Princess 
could propose herself to a hero with 
whom she had no acquaintance, except 
by his fame ; while hot the “least urate 
countable part of the story, is the dis- 
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tance, never interrupted, between Roos- 
tum and his consort: why did he not 
fetch her home, as she was of Royal 
blood? Events display the evil of loves 
so distant and secret, since, notwith- 
standing the precaution of the bracelet, 
the unknown son falls by the hand of 
his unknown father: and this, we sup- 
pose, is the moral, and lesson, the poet 
involves in his story. 

A few specimens will convince the 
reader, that our literature is under obli- 
gations to the translator, for adding this 
Poem to our acquaintance with the 
Poets of Persia. 

Firdousee introduces the heroine to 
the hero, with a single attendant, by 
night. 

Not long had sleep her silken pinions spread, 
Avound the Hero's venerable head ; 

When sudden light the dusky gleom dispell’d, 

‘And slow advancing near him, he beheld, 

‘A femaleform ; and next, in beauty bright, 

The Monarch’s daughter struck his wondering 
sight ; 

Clear as the sun, in radiant charms arrayed, 

Dark glancing eyes ber winning power dis- 
played. 

Her cypress form entranced the gazer’s view ! 

‘Her waving curls.the heart resistless drew ! 

Glowing with warmth, in youth's luxuriant 
bloom, 

And gales of heavenly fragrance fill’d the room. 


‘Roostum amazed. the nymph divine addrest, 


And ask'd what cares disturbed her virgin 
breast? {fame! 
* © thow,” she softly sigh’d, “ of matchless 
“ With pity hear, Tuhmeena is my name! 
“ The pangs of love my anxious heart employ, 
“ And flattering promise long-expected joy ; 
« The suit of Kings regardless I resign, 
“ Aud only hope to be for ever thine ! 
The savage monsters of the echoing wood, 
The howling Demons, hell's infyriate brood, 
© Yield to thy single arm! With wild amaze, 
© T've listen’d, sigh’d, enamoured of thy praise 
** Then did I vow-thus powerful glory charms! 
* No other spouse should bless my longing 
arms, 
Tndulgent Heaven, propitious to my prayer, 
* Now grants my wish and terminates my 
care!” [exprest, 
The damsel pansed, while Roostum’s mien 
The softened feelings of his manly breast, 


He called her near, with graceful step she 
came: 

Her crimson cheek confessed her glowing fame ; 

The Warrior pleased, the Monarch-father 
sought ; 

The spousal rites engaged his prudent thought 

And soon the King his beauteous daughter 
blest, 

And led her blushing to the stranger-guest. 


The son of this adventure may well 
be expected to prove no ordinary child, 
even had no powerful talisman diffused 
its influence throughout his constitution, 
His mother called hin Soohirab : 


And as he grew, amazed the gathering throng, 

View’d his huge limbs, his siuews large and 
strong, 

His iufant years no soft endearment claimed ; 

Athletic sports his eager soul inflamed ; 

His warlike aspect, and majestic grace, 

Betrayed the offspring of a glorious race. 


We pass the delight felt by Soohrab, 
the peerless son of this peerless war- 
rior, when placed at the head of an 
army, and Sent to invade Persia, He 
soon conquers and leads prisoner Hu- 
jeer, the commander of the frontier for- 
tress. But, he is encountered by a new 
Camilla, or Artemisia, or Clorinda. For 
singular enough, it is, that the tempta- 
tion to expatiate in the description a 
female warrior, has been found irresist- 
able, by the most successful Epic Bards ; 
and some have ventured to brace more 
than one heroine in resplendent armour, 
in the same poem, Must we then, ac- 
cept the Amazons as a real people,—or 
as a fiction too delightful to be aban- 
doned, for simple truth ? Says this 
Asiatic Homer, 


When Goorn-AFREED, a pecriess warrior- 
dame, 
Heard of the conflict, and the Hero’s shame. 
Her foaming palfrey speedful she betrode ; 
Her virmil cheek with deeper crimson glowed. 
The burnished mail her tender limbs embraced, 
Beneath her helm her clustering locks were 
placed ; 
Poised in her hand an iron jayelin gleamed, 
And o'er the ground it’s sparkling lustre 
streamed ; [scends, 
Now with a thundering clang she fierce de- 
| Aud’midst the foe her course impetuous bends. 
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Fearless of soul, demands with hanghty tone, 
The bravest Chiéf, for warlike valour known, 
To try the chance of fight. In shining arms, 
Again Soonras the glow of battle warms ; 
With scornful smile. “ Another deer!” he 
cries, 
Speeds to my victor-toils ! another prize '” 
The damsel saw his noose insidious spread, 
And soon her arrows whizzcd around his head ; 
Furious he burned, and high his buckler held, 
To ward the storm, by growing force impell'd; 
Saw with what power the twanging bow she 
drew, 
While siil! her darts with hissing fury flew. 


Now o’er her back the slacken'd bow resounds; 
She grasps her lance, her goaded courser 
bounds, 
Driven on the youth with persevering might— 
Unconquer’d courage still prolongs the fight. 
The stripling Chief avoids the threaten’d blow, 
Reins in bis steed, then rushes on the fue ; 
With outstretch’d arm, he bending backwards 
hung, [Gung ; 
And gathering strength, the poiuted javelin 
Firm through her girdle-belt the weapon went, 
And glancing down the polish'’d armour rent. 
Soon like a ball, hurled with superior force, 
She tumbled headiong from her fgaming horse ; 
Yet unsubdued, she cut the spear in two, 
And from her side the quivering fragment drew. 
Then gain’d her seat, and headlong urged her 
steed 3 [speed ; 
But strong and fleet Soonras arrests her 
Strikes off her heim; and sees—a woman’s face, 
Radiant with blushes and commanding grace ; 
Her shivered mail, her swelling bosom bare, 
Her sparkling eyes, and wild dishevelled huir, 
Proclaim her sex, increase her dazzling charms, 
And fill the conqueror’s breast with love’s 
alarms, 
“ If Persian damsels thus in arms engage, 
** Who shall repel their warriors’ fiercer rage?” 
Stopp’d in his wrath, yet ere his reason flics, 
The ready toils secure his lovely prize. 
“ Seek not to fly; thou heavenly maid!” he 
cried . 
** Such heauty seldom swells the victor’s pride.” 


Raising her full black orbs serenely bright, 
In all her charms she blazed before his sight ; 
Expert in wiles each syren-art she knew, 
And thence exposed her blooming face to 
view. 
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“ These curling tresses seen by either host, 

“ A woman conquer’d, whence the glorious 
boast ? {morous grief, 
“ Thy startied troops will know with cla- 
“ A woman's arm resists their towering Chief; 
‘ Better preserve a warrior’s fair renown, 

“ And let our struggle still remain unkaewn, 
“ For who with wanton fully would expose, 
“ A helpless maid, to aggravate her woes! 

“ The fort is thine, and I thy will obey, 

“ And thine the honours of this dreadful day ” 
He rode behind as if compelled by fate, 

Aud heedless saw her gain the castle-gate. 
Safe with her friends, escaped from brand and 
spear, 

Smiljng she stood, as if unknown to fear. 


She now taunts him from the ram- 
parts; like a true campaigner, who 
knew the world, and triumphed in a 
ruse de guerre. During night, the gar- 
rison abandoned the fort: while the im- 
passioned Soohrab sighed at his delu- 
sion ; 

The beautious roe my toils enclos’d iv vain, 
And I, the victim, drag the galling chain. 


We expected to have met this Lady- 
Knight again; but she totally disap- 
pears; and we hear no more of her. 

Terrified at his danger, the King of 
Persia sends for Roostum; who leads his 
force to meet the foe, and thereby gives 
avery favourable opportunity to Hujeer 
to describe the generals of the royal 
army, among whom Soohrab anxiously 
seeks to ascertain his father; bat Fute 
disappoints him, Even when met in 
personal contest, ate coutrouls the 
wishes of both to find in cach other kin- 
dred blood. Roostum denies his name 
to the enquiring youth, whom he can- 
not think to be his son, For this igno- 
rance, different, but equally unsatisfac- 
tory, causes, are assigned, 

The Poet brings these chiefs into per- 
sonal combat together, more than once ; 
the first time they separate by mutual 
consent ; disappointed, perplexed, ex- 
hausted: the second time Roostum is 
really overcome, but delivers himself by 
craft, to which the unpractised Souhrab 
unwittingly yields, The third time is 
fatal. 

Again they met. A glow of youthful grace, 
Diffus'd its radiance o'er the stripling’s face, 
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And scoffiag thus, “ Again in arms!” he cried, 

“ Dost thou presumptuous Scythian power 
deride? 

Or dost thou wearied draw thy vital breath, 

“ And seek from me the crimson shaft of 
death ?” {and vain! 

Then mild the Champion: “ Youth is proud 

“ The idle threat a Warrior would disdain; 

“ This aged arm perhaps may yet control, 

“ The wanton fury that inflames thy soul!” 


Again dismounting, cach the other view'd, 
With sullen glance, and swift the fight renew'd; 
Clench’d front to front, again they tug and 
bend, {rend ; 

Twist their broad limbs as every nerve would 

With rage convulsive RoostTuM grasps him 
round ; {ground ; 

Bends his strong back, and hurls him to the 

Like lightning quick he gives the deadly 
thrust, 

And spurns the Stripling weltering in the dust; 

“ Thus as wy blood thy shining steel embrues, 

“ Thine too shall flow, for Destiny pursues ; 

“ And when shemarks the victim of her power, 

“ A thousind daggers speed the dying hour.” 

Groaning with pain he then in murmurs 
sighed— 

“ © had | seen, what fate has now denied, 

“ My glorioas Father! Life will soon be o'er, 

“ And his great deeds enchant my soul no 
more! 

* But hope not to elude his piercing sight, 

In vain for thee the deepest glooms of night, 

« Couldst thou thro’ Ocean’s depths for re- 
fage fly, 

Or midst the star-beams track the upper sky, 

« His kindled rage would persecute thee there, 

“ Vor Roostum’s soul will burn with anguish 
aad despair.” 


An icy horror chills the Champion's heart, 
His brain whirls round with agonizing smart ; 
O'er his wan cheek no pearly sorrows flow ; 
Senseless he sinks beneath the weight of woe; 
Relieved at length, with frenzied look he cries: 


“ Prove thou art mine, confirm my doubting 
eyes, [shook, 
“ For 1 am Roostum!” Dire amazement 
The dying Youth, and mournful thus he spoke: 
* How oft my heart has throbb’d with strong 
desire, 
And fondly claimed thee for my valiant Sire! 
« Now on my arm the dreadful proef behold ! 
** Thy sacred bracelet of refulgent gold! 


“ When parting tears my mother’s eyes_o’er- 
flowed, 

“ This mystic gift her bursting heart bestowed; 

“ Take this,’ she said, ‘ thy father’s token 
wear, 

“ © Aud promised glory will reward thy care” 

“ The hour is come, but fraught with bitterest 
woe, 

“ We meet in blood to wail the fatal blow ” 


The loosen’d mail disclos’d the bracelet 
bright, 
Unhappy gift! to Roostum’s startled sight; 
Prostrate on earth he rends his sacred hair, 
With all the rage and frenzy of despair. 


Now keener anguish rack’d his troubled mind, 
Reft of his son, a murderer of hiskind ! 
He beat his breast, his scatter'd tresses tore, 
And wrung his hands still wet with filial gore ; 
A shower of ashes o’er his head he threw ; 
The bleeding corse before his shuddering view; 
“When his sad mother hears, with horror 
wild, [{child, 
“ These hands have shed the life-blood of her 
“ So nobly brave, so dearly-lov’d, in vain ! 
“ How shall my heart that yending shock sus- 
tain!” 


The Warrior-chiefs the soft contagion felt, 
And round the dead in pensive sorrow knelt. 


High on a bier the breathless Youth they 

place, 

A regal mantle shades his pallid face ; 

Then RoostuM sick of martial pomp and show, 

Himself the spring of all this scene of woe, 

Doom'd to the flames the pageantry of war ; 

His bright pavillion cr:ckling blazed in air ; 

The sparkling throne the ascendivg column 
fed; 

In smoking fragments fell the golden bed ; 

The raging fire red glimmering died away, 

And all the Warrior’s pride in dust and ashes 
lay. 


All the father can now do, is to 
bestow most magnificent obsequies on 
his son: the long procession declares 
his honours; while the sobs and lamen- 
tations of the whole assembly proclaim 
no ordinary grief. They hore the youth 
to the residence of his sire ; where 

Roostum with gentle hands the bier un- 

clos'd ; 
The slaughter’d Youth to public view exposed 
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Husbands, and wives, and warriors, old and 
young, 

Struck with amaze around the body hung, 

With garments rent and loosely flowing hair ; 

Their shrieks and clamours fill'd the echoing 
air; {pion slept! 

Frantic they cried: “Thus Saum the Cham- 

Thus sleeps SoonRAB!” Again they groan’d 
and wept. 

Now o'er the corpse a saffron robe was spread, 

And grateful musk embalmed the sacred dead. 


But when to Scythia flew this tale of woe, 
Think how a mother bore the mortal blow! 
Distracted, wild, she sprang from place to 

place; { face; 
With frenzied hands deform’d her beauteous 
The musky locks her polish’d forehead crown'd, 
Furious she tore and scatter’d on the ground ; 
Starting in agony of grief, she gazed,— 
Her swimming eyes to Heayen imploring 
rais‘d ; 
And groaning cried : “ Sole comfort of my life! 
© Dvom'd the sad victim of unnatural strife, 
“ Where art thou now? With dast and blood 
defiled, [child! 
“ Thou darling boy, my lost, my murder'd 
“ Short was the day that gave my heart 
delight, 
© Soon svon succeeds along and disinal night; 
On whom shall now devolve my tender care’ 
“ Who lov’d like thee, my bosom-sorrows 
share ? [breast, 
* These arms no more shall fold thee to my 
* No more with thee my soul be doubly blest, 
* No, drown’d in blood thy lifeless body lies, 
“ For ever torn from these desiring eyes ; 
Why did not I conduct thee on the way, 
© Aad point where Roostom'’s bright pavilion 
lay? 
“ Hadst thou the bracelet to his view restored, 
“ Thy precious blood had never stain’d his 
sword.” 


The strong emotion choak’d her panting 

breath, 

Her veins seem'd wither’d by the cold of death; 

The trembiieg matrons hastening roaud ber 
mourn'd, 

With doleful cries, till fluttering life return’d ; 

Then gazing up, distraught, she wept again, 

Aod frantic brought, amidst her clamorous 
train, ; 

The favorite steed ; his mail aloft she bore, 

With burning lips she kiss’d them o’er and o'er; 
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His martial robes she in her atms com prest, 
And like an infant strain’d them t6 Ker breast: 


The reins and trappings bathed with tears she 
brought, fling fought, 


The sword and shicld, With which the Strip- 
These she embraced with melancholy joy, 
In sad remembrance of her darling hoy! 

Certainly, the master hand of a Poet 
by nature, improved by study amd prac- 
tice, acquainted too, with the sympa- 
thies of humanity, and drawing from 
the original conception of a powerful 
mind, may be discerned in this ceserip- 
tion: as in the Historic Tragedies of 
our own immortal Bard; thouch limited 
hy the necessity of not too giossly vi0-~ 
lating the truth of History. 

Why truth should be less favourable 
to poctry than fiction, may occupy.the 
investigation of the moral philosopher ; 
but, never is, or can be, denied by the 
poet. This story, it will be acknow- 
ledged, owing to its detached appear, 
ance, seems to be somewhat déficient 
in variety. The blemish does hot be- 
lone to the original, in which it forms a 
part sixty théusind Historical 
Stanzas: as we cannot expect to See the 
whole of these translated, we return our 
thanks to Mr. Atkinson, for what he 
has done, at the expense of much labour 
and anxiety. Sir W. Jones had marked 
the subject of Soohrab, for a tragedy, 
aud it seems to comprize a subject 
susceptible of powerful dramatic effects, 

The Notes point out instances of 
sentiments and manners, which, if not 
entirely new to us, are more accurately 
defined than most that occur in general 
reading, -— they also afiord many in- 
stances of comparison with other poets. 
The indalgence of the hero in festivity, 
before hé joins the army, the pride and 
maenificence of his tents, the half-witted 
supercitionusness Of the Sovereign, the 
necéssity which binds him to Solicit aid 
from his vassal, the conseious superiority 
of Roostum, who does not meve without 
repeated solieitations, are well depicted. 
The piety, or rather devotion, of Roos- 
tum, with the prevailing doctrine | of 
submission to the will of heaven, equally 
demand distinction. To this Soohrab 
yields, as Achilles also yielded; and 
Firdousée acknowledges this irresistible 
power ho Jess than Tomer. 
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Mehioir on the ‘Ruins of Babylon. 
By Claudius James Rich, Esq, Resident 
for the Hon. the Last-india Company, at 
the Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. With 
three Plates. 8vo. pp. 67. Price 8s. 


Léfigman and Co, London. 1815. 


Major Rennell concludes bis mterest- 
ing Dissertation on the site wad extent 
of Babylon, (Geog. Herod.| by observ- 
ig, that * The delineation and de- 
scription of the site aid remams of that 
city, would prove ope of the most cu- 
ridus precés Of antiquity that has been 
exhibited in these times.” The de- 
Seription desired by that lecrned geo- 
geapher, has been parily executed, by 
Mr. Kinneir, in his** Memoir on the Per- 
sian Empire ; * that gentleman visited 
- ruinsin 1808, and, with his friend 

Capt. Frederick, spent six days in wm- 


nutely every thing worthy of 


attention, for many miles around. It 
was much to be regretted, as we hinted, 
when reporting on Mr, K's volame, that 
he had not favonred us with some sketch 
or plan of the situation of these ruins: 
a few lines and bearings would have 
been highly gratifying. “What that gen- 
tleman omitted, Mr. Rich supplies; his 
Memoir’’ is iilustrated by plates, 
which greatly increase ts value, 

it is due to Mr. Kinneir, however, to 
acknowledge that this Memoir justifies 
his account, generally ; and that he had 
anticipated several priucipal observa- 
tions of the writer before us, 

The subject combines much stronger 
interest than is obvious at first si¢ht. 
lew cities are more prominent ia Bibl- 
eal history, and Biblical prophecy j few 

re more strongly connected with events 
in the General History of the world. df 
an early date interest us, Babylon dates 
froin the earliest period of human com- 
munity : if a scene of great events 
commands attention, Babylon has been 
the scene of great events, Its present 
ruins attest its past maguitude, if not its 
past. dignity. lt has formed the object 
of comparison, also, to future ages, and 
the ere remains a se use in) whic h it is yet 


* Vide Literary “Pavoranra, Vol. AHL. 
164), 


to be exclaimed, “‘ Babylon the Great 
is fallen! is fallen!” The tract be- 
fore us presents occasion of remarks in 
reference to its geography; and with 
these Mr. R. connects various particulars 
of Hebrew prophecy, which 
can no where be so well understeed, as 
on the spot. For this he has our thanks: 
it is by means of sueh autheatic and un- 
impeachable evidence that truth must 
be established. Historians and com- 
mentators may labour till Doomsday, 
without raising so much conviction as a 
single ‘this ZI saw,” of such an evi- 
dence as Mr. Rich. 

From our article referred to, our rea- 
ders are acquainted with the situation of 
these ruins,—on the river Euphrates, 
north of the town of Hellah, in lat. N. 
32° 20'. Hellah is the seat of a Turk- 
ish Governor, sabject to the Pacha of 
Bagdad, The air is salubrious, the soil 
ferule, its products abundant ;—(but, 
** the inhabitants bear a very bad cha- 
racter.”’) The grand cause of this fer- 
tility is the Euphrates, the banks of 
which river are lower, and the stream 
more equal, than those of the Tigris. 


Says Mr. R. speaking of its breadth, - 


My measurement by a graduated line at 
the bridge at Hellah, brings it to 75 
fathoms, or 450 feet ; its breadth however 
varies in its passage through the ruins. “Its 
depth [| found to be 2! fathoms, and the 
curreut runs at the medium rate of about 
two knots, when lowest being probably 
half a knot fess, aud when full, a knot 
more, ‘The ‘Tigris is mfinitely more rapid, 
having a current of near seven knots when 
atits berght. The Euphrates rises at an 
earlier period than the Tigris ; in the mid- 
dle of the winter it increases a liltle, but 
falls agaia soon after; in March it again 
rises, aod iu the jatter ead of April is at 
its full, continuing so till the latter end 
of June. When at its height it over- 
flows the sorrounding country, fills the 
tis dug for its reception, without the 


cara 
slightest exertion of labour, aud facilitates 
agricultare in a surprising degree. The 
ruins ‘of Babylon are then mundated s0 as 
to render many parts of them inaccessible, 
by couverting the valleys ameoug them 
into morasses. 

We know that several canals diverted 
the water from the Euphrates, above Ba- 
bylon, antiently, and these, afford- 
ing a connnand ef water, by which it 
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was led to every garden and plot of 
ground in the district enelosed, wonder- 
fully augmented the powers of vegeta- 
tion. Hence this city was said to ‘ dwell 
on many waters, abandant in treasures,” 
i.e. on gently flowing streams, the 
cause of fertility. Jer. li. 13. 

Herodotus describes Babylon as seated 
in a large plain, apd being of a perfect 
square: each side, by every approach, 
is in length, one hundred and twenty 
furlongs ; the space, therefore, occupied 
by the whole, is four hundred and eighty 
furlongs.” This testimony is so pre- 
cise and formal, that we know not how 
to resist it; although it is notorious, 
that cities situated by the side of a river, 
extend much further alone its bauks, 
than perpendicular to them. Mr, R. 
finds traces of the antient city from Mo- 
hawil to Hellah, a distance of full twelve 
miles, following the course of the stream. 
He finds also at the distance of nearly 
six miles west of the stream, an edifice 
that certainly is of Babylonian origin, 
though not, in our judgment, the 
famous Tower of Belus, a distinction 
attributed to it by this writer. Admit 
an equal extent on the east, as on the 
west, and the measures of Herodotus 
are fully justified. 

The famous Tower we (with all de. 
ference) find in the Kasr, or Palace, * 


* With submission to the learned 
writer, it may rather be thought that 
tradition is correct, in fixing on this 
northern mound for the Padace; and 
that the sonthera mound was the famous 
Temple of Belas. Annexed to the Pa- 
Jace were the hanging gardens ; on this 
mound still exists a tree, possib/y a de- 
scendant of some of those exotic trees, 
which formed the plantations in those 
gardens: this is less likely to mark the 
Temple, than the Palace. The vicinity 
of the southern mound to the gates of 
Chaldea, and of Cisia or Susa, is fa- 
vourable also to the notion of its being 
the Temple ; since the people crowded 
into the Temple when the city was taken 
by those gates ; certainly, because it was 
the nearest building. There is reason also 
to conclude, that the Temple stood on an 
island,--(* mystically’ the Argha, or boat, 
or Hindoo yoni, to which the Temple was 
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a grand heap of ruins, the shape of 
which is nearly a square, of seven hun- 
dred yards in length ana breadth ;’— 
** the most interesting part of the ruins 
of Babylon: every vestige discoverable in 
it declares it to have been composed of 
building far superior to all the rest, 
which have left traces in the eastern 
quarter: the bricks are of the finest de- 
scription; and notwithstanding this is 
the grand storehouse of them, and that 
the greatest sapplies have been, and are 
now constantly drawn from it, they ap- 
pear still to be abundant.” This rmin 
excites our attention greatly; and, there- 
fore we shall extract freely from Mr. 
description of it. It has been 
pierced in all directions, in search of 
bricks, 


In all these excavations walls of barnt 
brick laid in lime mortar of a very good 
quality are seen ; and in addition to the 
substances generally strewed on the sur- 
faces of all these mounds we here find frag- 
ments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen 
ware, marble, and great quantities of var- 
nished tiles, the glazing and colouring of 
which are surprisingly fresh. In a hollow 
near the southern part | found a sepulchral 
urn of earthen-ware, which had been 
broken in digging, aud near it lay some 
human boves, which pulverized with the 
touch. 

To be more particular in my description 
of this mound, not more than two hundred 
yards from its northern extremity is a ra- 
vine, hollowed out by those who dig for 
bricks, in length near a hundred yards, 
and thirty feet wide by forty or fifty deep. 
On one side of it a few yards of wall re- 
main standing, the face of which is very 
clean and perfect, and it appears to have 
been the front of some building. ‘The op- 
posite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, 


the /ingam)—as most of the very sacred 
Egyptian temples did, as in the Isle of 
Phile, &e. in the Nile: also, many ci- 
ties, as Memphis (which was a copy of 
Babylon) Zoan, §c. and, most pro- 
hably, al! those cities known to us under 
the title of Aébotos, or Ark ; as Apamea 
Kibotos, and others. The difference 


of dimensions cannot be estimated, as 
an argument, either way; as we know 
not what buildings surrounded the Tem- 
ple, or what was the number of priests, 
schools, colleges, &c. for which accom< 
modation was demanded, L£dit, 
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that it should seem the ravine had been 
worked through a solid building. Under 
the foundations of the southern end an 
opening is made, which discovers a sub- 
terrauean passage floored and walled with 
large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered 
over with pieces of send sioue, a yard 
thick and several yards jong, on which 
the whole [weight rests] being so great as 
to have given a considerable degree of ob- 
liquity to the side walls of the pussige. 
It is half full of brackish water (probably 
rain water impregnated with nitre, iv filter- 
me through the ruins; which are all very 
productive of it,) and the workmen say 
that some way ou itis high enough for a 
horseman to pass upright: as much as | 
saw of it, it was near seven feet in height, 
aid its courseto the south. ‘This is des- 
cribed by Beauchamp, (vide Rennel, 
p- 569,) w ho most unaci ountably imagines 
it must have been part of the city wall. 
The superstructure over the passage is ce- 
mented with bitumen, other parts of the 
ravine with mortar, and the bricks bave all 
writing on them. The northern end of 
the ravine appears to have been crossed by 
an extremely thick wall of yellowish 
brick cemented with a brilliant white 
mortar, which has been broken through 
in hollowing it out; and a little to the 
north of it [ discovered what Beauchamp 
saw imperfectly, and understood from the 
natives to be an idol (Rennel, Ibid). 1 
was told the same, and that it was disco- 
vered by an old Arab in digging, but that 
not knowing what todo with it, he cover- 
ed it upagain®. On sending for the old 
man, | set a uumber of men to work, 
who after a day's hard labour laid open 
enough of the statue to show that it was 
a lion of colossal dimensions, standing on 
a pedestal, of a coarse kind of grey granite 
and of rade workmanship ; in the mouth 
was a circular aperture into which aman 
might introduce his fist. 

A little to the west of the ravine is the 
next remarkable object, called by the na- 
tives the Kasr, or Palace, by which appel- 
Jation [ shall designate the whele mass. It 
is a very remarkable ruin, which being un- 
covered and in part detached from the 
rubbish, is visible from a considerable 
distance, but so surprisingly fresh in its 
appearance, that it was only after a minute 
iuspection that I was satisfied of its being 
in reality a Babylonian remain. It Con- 


* It is probable that many fragments of 
antiquity, especially of the larger kind, are 
Jost in this manner. The inhabitants call 
all stones with inscriptions or figures on 
them Idols. 
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sists of several walls and picts (which face 
the cardinal points) eight feet in thickness, 
in some places ornamented with niches, 
and in others strengthened by pilasters 
and buttresses, built of fine burnt brick, 
(still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in 
jime-cement of such tenacity, that those 
Whose busivess it is have given up work- 
ing, on account of the extreme difficulty 
of extracting them whole. The tops of 
these walls are broken, and may have been 
much higher. On the outside they bave 
in some places been cleared nearly to the 
foundations, but the internal spaces formed 
by them are yet filled with rubbish ia 
some parts almost to their summit. One 
part of the wall has been split into three 
parts, and overthrown as if by an earth- 
quake ; some detached walls of the same 
kind, standing at different distances, show 
what remains to have beeu only a small part 
of the original fabrick ; indeed it appears 
that the passage in the ravine, together 
with the wall which crosses its upper eud, 
were convected with it. There are some 
hollows underneath, in which several per- 
sons have lost their lives; so that no one 
will now venture into them, and their en- 
trauces have now become choked up with 
rabbish. Near this ruin is a heap of rab- 
bish, the sides of which are curiously 
streaked by the alternation of its materials, 
the chief part of which, it is probabie, was 
unburnt brick, of which IL found a small 
quantity ia the neighbourhood, but no 
reeds were discoverable in the interstices. 
There are two paths near this ruin, made 
by the workmen who carry down their 
bricks to the river side, whence they are 
transported by boats to Hellah ; and a 
little to N.N. E. of it is the famous tree 
which the natives call Athel2, and main- 
tain to have been flourishing in ancient 
Babylon, from the destruction of which 
they say God purposely preserved it, that 
it might afford Ali a convenient place to 
tie up his horse after the battie of Uellah! 
it stands on a kind of ridge, and nothing 
more than one side of its trunk remains 
(by which it appears to have been of con- 
siderable girth); yet the brauches at the 
top are still perfectly verdaut, and geutly 
waving inthe wind produce a melanchoiy 
rustling sound, Itis an evergreen, something 
resembliug the digaum vita, and of a kind, I 
believe, not common iu this part of the 
country, though | am told there is a tree 
of the same description at Bassora. 

All the people of the country assert that 
it is extremely dangerous to approach this 
mound after aight-fall, on account of the 
multitude of evil spuits by which it is 
haunted. 
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This is the ruin mentioned by Mr. 
Kinneir, (Lit. Pan. doc. ett. p. 168, 164.) 
—— What that gentleman calls the Py- 
ramid of Fiaroot and Maroot, Mr. R. 
calls the Muajetihe and having received 
4nformation of marbles, and other things 
—a coffin of mulberry wood, among 
them---found in this ruin, he set twelve 
men to work, to open parts of it. 


They dug ivto a shaft or hollow pier, 
sixty feet square, lined with fine brick laid 
in bitumen, and filled up with earth; in 
this they founda brass spike, some earthen 
vessels, (one of which was very thin, and 
had the remain of fine white varnish on 
the outside,) and a beam of date+ttree wood. 
On the third day’s work they made their 
way into the opening, and discovered a 
narrow passage nearly ten feet high, half 
filled with rubbish, flat on the top, and 
exhibiting both burnt and unburnt bricks; 
the former with inscriptions on them, and 
the latter, as usual, laid with a layer of reeds 
between every row, except in one or two 
courses near the bottom, where they were 
cemented with bitumen; a curious and 
unaccountable circumstance. This passage 
wppeared as if it originally had a lining of 
fine burnt brick cemented with bitumen, 
to conceal the unburut brick, of which the 
body of the building was principally com- 
poset. Fronting it is another passage (or 
yather a continuation of the same to the 
eastward, in which direction it probably 
extends at considerable distance, perhaps 
even allalong the northern frout of the Mu- 
jelibé,) choked up with earth, in digging 
ont which I discovered near the top a 
wooden coffin contaming a skeleton in 
high preservation. Under the head of the 
coffin was a round pebble; attached to 
the coffin on the outside a brass bird, and 


; mside an ornament of the same material, 

7 4 which had apparently been suspended to 
4 ’ some part of the skeleton. These, cogld 
any doubt remain, place the antiquity of 

the skeleton beyond all dispute. This 


being extracted, a little farther in the: rab- 
bish, the skeleton of a child was ffund ; 
and it is probable that the whole of the 
passage, whatever its extent may be, was 


occupied in a similar manner. skalls 
t were found, either here orim thes ¢pulchral 
4 urns at the bank of the river. 
2 

That mass of ruins which Mr.Kin- 
neir calls Wimrood, (loc.-cit.,) Mr. Rich 


4 says, is called by the Arabs; Bérs \Nem- 
and he does his u‘anost to sup- 
port a conjecture that thisyis the famous 
‘Tower of Belus. The J ews, however, 
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cive it the name of Nebuehadaczzar's 
prison ; and such it very probably was, 
including the idea of its being also one 
of bis palaces : for we are not to suppose 
that that monarch was turned loose into 
a wilderness, during his disorder, when 
he was “driven from men’’: he was 
certainly secluded (under due attend- 
ance) in a garden, or enclosure, belong- 
ing to a royal residence. This mound 
is covered, like all the others, with heaps 
of rubbish; and is itselfa ruin. Round 
the ddirs are traces of ruins to a.con- 
siderable extent, 

We shall set before our readers the 
comparative Statement of the dimensions 
of these masses, with those of the ori- 
ginal Tower of Belus, stated by Mr. R. 

Eng. Ft. 
Total circumference, or sum of 


the four sides of the Burs - 2,286 
—— Ditto ofthe Mujelibé . . . 2,111 
——-Ditto.ef the Tower of Bclus, 

taking 500 feet for the stadium, 

ata rough calculation . . . . 2,000 


But, Mr. R. has not recollected that 
Herodotus describes the Temple of Be- 
lus as a square building, each side of 
which is of the length of two furlongs ; 
i.e. atarongh calculation, one thousand 
Jeet, at least; perhaps, rather twelve 
hundred. Neither of the subjects he 
here mentions, therefore, equals half 
its magnitude. And further ,;—there can 
be no doubt, buat what the ruims ofa 
large and elevated brick building, would 
extend themselves im falling, much be- 
yond the space occupied by the build- 
ing, while perfect; and therefore it 
may wellbe questioned, whether the di- 
mensions of seven hundred yards leagth 
and breadth, assigned, by Mr..R. to the 
Kasr, which he also ohserves ‘is near/y 
a square,” though a heap of ruius, be 
any thing too mach for an editice of 
about 400 yards, length and breadth, in 
its original state. For, we are not to 
conceive of the Temple of Belus, as of 
a single structure; but, as surrounded 
with caurts, cloisters, or, dwellings of 
the priests, &e. and awhile the ruins of 
thése would cover (externally) an.addi- 
tional extent of ground, the higher stories 
of the, tower. itself would, when; become 
heaps, fill up the courts around it, and 
much more. (In short, we request our 


readers. to turn back to-our account of 
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the grédt Pagoda at Corijeveram, pp. 
548---550 of the present volume, and 


to conceive of the Tower of Belus, as of 


a Hindoo Pagoda, of vast extent and 
dimensions. 

Mr. Wathen describes the Pagoda of 
Conjeveram, as consisting of fifteen sto~ 
ries: the pagoda of Belus consisted of 
cipht stories ; suys Hetodotus. We 
welt ffoth story ‘to story, until we 
reached the top, (going on the uf-side) 
says Mr. Wathen ;~--** The ascent is on 
the outside, which, winding from the 
ground, is continued to the highest 
tower,” says Herodotus, The enchant- 
ment experienced by Mr, Wathen, from 
the top of this pagoda ---* was almest 
entranced in its contemplation, I forget 
all the world beside, and felt as if 1] 
could have continued on this elevated 
spot for ever’—may remind us of the 
more fatal fascination of the Babylonian 
monarch, When walking ON PHE RooF 
of his palace, “Is not this great! this 
Babylon, that I have built!” &e. 
pily, Mr. Wathen descended more safely 
thah Nebuchadnezzar; he had built 
neither pagoda nor palace, except by 
his pencil on paper. 

But Conjeveram affords other points 
of comi parison, for has tivo large pa- 
godas, The first is that of Zwyamina 
Swammey:—near a toile im cireum- 
ference; filled with temples, marnso- 
ldeums, and orhteries ;---the seeond, 
the largest, that of Vurderanjah, The 
extent of fttris, then, surpasses that of 


Belus, and is, besides, fistance of 


more thanouwt pagoda m the same town; 
this also, we doubt not, was the fact at Pa- 
bylon, we therefore fix thetemple of Belus 
at tule Ieasr, the heart of the city,”’ 
as the ancients affirm ;—while we adniit 
the Miyjelibé also to the hononrs of the 
pagudaship at another part of the town, 
[unless it was a fortress}, for surely ali 
the inhabitants of this vest metropolis 
did not worship in one éneeinte. ’ 

It would take us too much time and 
space, on the present oecasion, to reduce 
thé text and translation of Herodotus to 
verbal correctness ;— for whieh, Mr. 
R. affords ample materials. That an- 
cient writer mentions a circudar space 
‘surrounded by a wall, eontammg the 


Royal Palace and Temple: Mr. K.’s 
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plate shows this cirev/ar mound, “ The 
whole of the area inclosed by this boun- 
dary on the east, and south, and the river 
on the west, is two miles afd six huadred 
yards from KE. to W. and two miles one 
theusafd yards N. fo This again is 
midst by two mounds 
running N, and S:—and thas we discover 
the triple wall that swrreanded the 
Royal Palace. In short, by the help of Mr. 
R.’s plate we betfer understand not only 
Herodotas, but Diodorus Siculus, Cures 
tits, Strabo, and other ancients ; and 
find no occasion whatever to struggle 
for the adoption of the shorter stadiuen 
We find slso, the temple, the hanging 
gardens, the Royal Palace, along the 
river :—thée bridve of Senyirannis from 
the palace to the teavplé becomes easily 
conceivable; the subterrareous passage 
of Semiramis was, probably, a Jower 
lery in the bridge, beneath the upper 
passage, hke that in the bridee of Alas 
verdy Chan, at Ispahan. (Chardin vol. 
viii. plates 43, 44, p. 175.177.) We 
find the river admitted by lakes and ca- 
nals around, and among, these immense 
biildirigs : and we see too, how Baby- 
lon might afterwards be¢ome a park te 
the later Parthian Kings; within these 
circular walls, 


But, quitting the heart of the city, 
we accompany Mr. Rich to the Birs 
Nemroud, which we take ftom its name, 
for a castellated tower, on the extreme 
western wall of the city, distant six 
miles from the Royal Palace. We con- 
ceive that a place « f streneth in that 
district was justified by prudenve and 
policy, and this the rather, as Bor- 
Sippa Wis a magnificent, or 
decorated tower,” about the some dis- 
tance below the Royal Palate, onthe ris 
ver. In this fortress Alexatrder léteed, 
before he entered Babylon itself, which 
fe could mot etter by the west om ar- 
count of the marshes, and which he 
Was cattidned by the Chaldean sooth- 
sayers not to enter by the east, om ave 
connt df ill fortune. Mr. R. adopts a 
very differerit derivation of this term 
from that we have preferred, and quotes 
the Talmud for announcing itas a place 
whose atr renders a mar forgetful; 
whieh is true of any place where wine 
flows as it fluwed at Borsippa, and at 
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Rabylon, in the days of Alexander, 
—Nothing can be more credible, than 
that Nebuchadnezzar during bis ma- 
lady, should be removed from the 
Royal Palace toa place of security, 
at a small distance from the heart of the 
city—to the birs Nemroud. 

But, we ought not to quit this sub- 
ject without slightly binting at the sup- 
port afforded by these discoveries to 
ancient Prophecy. Wehave more than 
once called the attention of our readers 
to existing monuments in proof of Serip- 
ture facts. — We repeat that call, on 
this occasion. The most ancient his- 
tory we have describes the builders 
of Babel (Gen. 1X.) as making bricks, 
and burning them thoroughly; —as havy- 
ing brick for stone, and same for mor- 
tar. Mr. R. finds “ bricks of the fin- 
est description”? in these ruins: he 
finds too the slime, — the bitumen, 
the reeds, of other authors. ([‘* The 
top (sacred) to the heavenly powers,” is 
the chapel on the top of Hindoo Pa- 
godas.| Thus the writer of the Penta- 
teuch is justified. 

The Prophets who foretell the de- 
struction of Babylon mingle contra- 
dictory particulars:—it is worth our 
while to see how they, too, are justified, 
The city was seated in a plain perfeetly 
level ; yet, says Jeremiah chap.h. ‘ Be- 
hold 1 am against thee, O destroying 
mountain! 1 willroll thee down froin the 
rocks [rather : like rocks, in large frag- 
ments resembling rocks, } aod will make 
thee a burned mountuin.”’ This notion 
of a mountain,in the midst of a level, 
visited in al! parts by the water of the 
river, or by pools, derived from the river, 
is exceedingly strange and unnatural. 
It is, in fact, among those assertions, 
which strike us at first sight, as tmpos- 
sible. Yet Babylon affords evidence of 
the fact... Take the Birs Nemroud as 
an instance : 

I visited the Birs under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to the grandeur of its 
efect. The morning was at first stormy, 
and threatened a severe fall of rain; but 
as we approached the object of our jour- 
ney, the heavy clouds separating discovered 
the Birs frowning over the plain, and pre- 
senting the appearance of a circular hill 
crowned by a tower with a high ridge ex- 
tending along the foot of it. Its being 


The Ruins of Babylon. 
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By ©. J. Rich. 


entirely concealed from our view during 
the first part of our ride, prevented our 
acquiring the gradual idea, in general so 
srejudicial to etfect, and so particularly 
toute by those who visit the Pyramids. 
Just as we were within the proper dis- 
tance, it burst at once upon our sight in 
the midst of rolling masses of thick black 
clouds, partially obscured by that kind of 
haze whose indistinetness is one great 
cause of sublimity, wlilst a few strong 
catches of stormy light, thrown upon the 
desert in the back ground, served to give 
some idea of the immense extent, and 
dreary solitude, of the wastes in which this 
venerable ruin stands. 

The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an ob- 
lone figure, the total circumference of 
which is seven hundred and _ sixty-two 
yards, ‘ 

This surely is mountain enough : nor 
is this all: for afterwards Mr. R. adds, 


The other parts of the summit of this 
hill are occupied by immense fragments 
of brick-work of no .determinate figure, 
tumbled together and converted into solid vi- 
trified masses, as if they had unde rgone the 
fiercest fire, or been blown up with gunpow- 
ler, the layers of bricks being perfvetly 
discernible,—a curious fact, and one fur 
which | am utterly incapable of account- 
ing. 

Though we know nothing of the oc- 
casion of this, it is evident that here re- 
mains the prophet’s ‘‘drrned mountain,” 
**SOLID VITRIFIED MAssEs”’! Pass- 
ing strange!—** The action of the Frea- 
CEST FIRE. !—or BLOWN UP with gun- 
powder °'!!—The fact is more thau eu- 
rious ; it is deeply interesting: nota lit- 
tle to the naturalist; much more to the 
historian; most of all to the biblical 
student, 

Again: says the prophet,—** Babylon 
shall become nears: I will dry up 
her sea ’’—her lake (between the Pa- 
lace and the temple, perhaps) and will 
make her springs dry ;""—** the ground 
at the time we passed it, was PERFECTLY 
pry ;"’ says Mr. Rich.—** The sea is 
come up apon Babylon; she is covered 
with the multitade of the waves thereof,”’ 
says the prophet, apparently in dia- 
metrical opposition to his former threat- 
ening : not intending the ocean, by the 
term sea, but an extensive bedy of 
water.—‘* The ruins of Babylon are 
inundated when the Euphrates is at its 
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765) System of Mineralogy. 
height,” says Mr. Rich, “so as to render 
many parts of them INACCESSIBLE, by 
converting the valleys among them into 
morasses.”—** 1 will do judgment on 
the graven images of Babylon,’’ says 
the prophet :—** we found a sculpture of 
a lion, among the ruins,”’ says Mr. Rich: 
and Beauchamp mentions a statue of a 
man. ** The broad walls of Babylon 
shall be utterly broken,’’ says the pro- 
phet ; “‘ Capt. Frederick rode twenty one 
miles in length and twelve in breadth, 
but was unable to discover any thing 
that could admit of a conclusion that 
either erall, or ditch had existed within 
the area,” says Mr. Kinneir :—* I have 
not been fortunate enough to discover 
the least trace of them,’’ says Mr. Rich. 
But, perhaps, the most curious cirenin- 
stances are those connected with the 
wild inhabitants of this ‘ glory of the 
Chaldees’ excellency.” Says the pro- 
phet Isaiah, chap. xiii. “* Babylon shall 
never be inhabited—but wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there :—and owls 
shall dwell there, and satTyRs shall 
dance there.” On this last particular, 
hitherto, inexplicable, let us hear Mr. 
Rich, who purposely illustrates it. 

There are many dens of wild beasts 
in various parts, in one of which I found 
the bones of sheep and other animals, and 
gre i a strong smell like that of a lion. 

also found quantities of porcupine 
quills, and in most of the cavities are vnum- 
bers of bats and owns. It is a curious 
coincidence, that | here first heard the 
oriental aecount of saryns. | had always 
imagined the belief of their existence was 
confined to the mythology of the west: 
but a Choadar, wio was with me when 
I examined this rein, mentioned by acci- 
dent, that in this desert an animal is found 
resembling a man from the head to the 
waist, but having the thighs and legs of 
a sheep or goat ; he said also, that the 
Arabs haunt it with dogs, and eat the lower 
parts, abstaining from the upper, on ac- 
count of their resemblance to those of the 
human species. “ But the wild beast of 
the desert shall lie there, and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there.” Isaiah xiii. 21. 

This little tract has afforded us matter 
for a long article: we could extend it 
much further; but space forbids. Need 
we say, that we heartily recommend this 
Memoir to the intelligent and curious ? 


By J. J. Berzelius, M.D. F.R.S. 
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Mr. Rich informs us, that he ‘* pro- 


jects other excursions to the same spot, 


to confirm and prosecute his researches ; 
—preparatory to them he solicits the 
communications and queries of the 
learned, for his guidance and informa- 
tion.” We shall certainly find ourselves 
highly gratified by his further labours, 

¢.* This tr et first appeared in M, 
mer’s “ Mines of the East,’ at Vienna. 


— 
An Altempt to establish a pure Scien- 

tific System of Mineralogy, by the aopli- 

cation of the Electro-Chemical Theory 
By J.J. 
Berzelius, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Che- 
mistry at Stockholin. 


and the Cheinica! | 


roportions. 


Translated from 
the, Swedish Original by John Black. 
1814. 

Tur labours of Professor Berzelivs 
bear the stamp of ingenuity and indus. 
try, to whatever department of Science 
they are directed. Usually, also, they 
discover original views and conceptions ; 
or, to say the least, a desire to leave 
whatever subject he treats in a state of 
more complete order and finishing than 
he founditin. He isa man ofarefleet- 
ing mind. The present work affords 
decisive evidence of this talent of the 
author ; and we could willingly enlaree 
in its commendation ; but Mineralogy 
is a science not to ve properly under- 
stood, without actual inspection of spe- 
cimens, or such a familiarity with therm, 
as is acquired by not many ef those 
who study it even under favourable cir- 
cumstances, 

The variety afforded by nature, in 
her works, is so extensive, that if we de- 
sire to comprehend them though but 
tolerably, orderly arrangement is indis- 
pensable, Yet, the epparent resem- 
blances of Minerals to each other are 
not decisive proofs of affinity sufficient 
to warrant usin arranging them ;— 
meaning by the power of order and sv¥s- 
tems to reduce their numbers under the 
controul of artificial combination, and 
memory. To complete our researches 
into their nature and properties demands 
the aid of Chemical analysis : by which 
to learn the constituent” parts of each, 
with the preportions of its constitution, 
When analysis bas advanced thus far, 
the results it announces wust be reduced 


Svo. Price 6s. Baldwin, London. 
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to geneval ,prmeiples; and, for ease to 
the memory, these must be abridged, 
as much as possible, and preserved for 
inture reference, in suel forms as may 
unmediately speak theur claxacter. 

This is the abject ef M. Berzelins, in 
the present tract. He first uotices the 
mest usual com'ination---of Silica, for 
ustanee ; traces the ordwary. preportion 
of Siiea to Oxygen, say.as onerte three ; 
which he calls ¢ri-stlicutes : or as one 
to two, disiliates, &c.: or, if the bas: 
be aluminous, the compound becomes 
bialuminexs, or trialuminous, if the 
base contains twice or thrice, the 
oxygen of the Silica. Ue adduces in- 
stances of such,--- aud other combina- 
tions, by way of example. He adopts, 
also, symbols derived from the first let- 
ter of the Latin uame of each cainponent 
part, (as S for Silica, A for Adumina, 
&e.):; .and the relative propertion of 
these, when in composition, is denoted 
byfigures : as dg + 2S. Bisu/phur- 
elium argenti—Sulphuret of Silver, 

This idea applied tothe orders into 
which electro-negative bodies, and elec- 
tro-positive bodies, may be arranger, 
forms a principal partoi the plan ; these 
orders, reduced .io species, and these 
species into divisions,, ainays 
ing a reference to their 
ingredients, the contrary, advances 
it; while analliance of the, corpuscular 
theory, with chemical aflinijy, end com- 
bination of particles, completes it, We 
find it.absuludely impossible, within any 
limits, which we can. allow, to couwey 
a satisfactory idea of the work: the 
Mineralogist will peruse it for 
with improvement, mest. probably ;, hut 
certainly, with astropg conyiction of the 
ingenious author's pauence, knowledge, 
and unquestionable desire for the. ad- 
vautage of the scieneeron, which he 
treats. 


England, at «the oBegenming of »the 
Nineteenth Century from the French of 
M. de Levis, Deke and Peer of France. 
8vo. pp: 367. For the Editor. Sher- 
wood and Co. London. 1815. 
Scarcely.any subjects are more accept- 
able.to us than. the remarks. of inge- 
nious and liberal. foreigners on gur Na- 
tonand Country, By habit, familiarigel 


with whatever is peculiar, it dogs 
not strike us as it strikes them: ang 
aven the .enquiries of steapgers, so- 
licitous to become acquainted with the 
causes of what-they observe, if directed 
by good sense and rational curiosity, age 
amusing—we may add, justructive, 
aud not seldom the cause ef unexpect- 
ed gratification, On the other hand, 
it auust be acknowledged, that , unless 
Jrangers have competent guides, Whose 
instructigus may direct ther opinjop, 
they bewikler themselyes amidst the 
strangest couceits aud fancies: the causes 
they.assign for what they behold, are 
uvtanly distant frou truth, but often 
are meogsistent and ridiculous. 

This -wolume displays .an inquisitive 
mind; nor less an obseavant eye. Tike 
writer, bowever, in examining England, 
never loses sight ef Fiance: apd jhjs 
wishes for what France shayld acquire gt 
the better kind of English mannegs, and 
English justiutions, inorder .o promote 
her bappiness, while they.do dun, bo- 
nour,.as,a patriot, induces us to overlogk 
his blemishes,as a critic on oyr coun- 
try. Jn fact, if we do not, ourselves, 
receive much jnstruction fromthe re- 
inarks of N. de Levis ; and if their no- 
velty appears tous to. be but small ; 
verthe¢less, they might haye badshe best 
eficet among the readers to whom Ahey 
were originally addressed, could 
but bave diflused amoug them a.dispe- 
sition to think of thinking. The advan- 
tages Paris might enjoy (with other 
French towns) were the conyeniencies pt 
life studied there as they have been in 
England, would be very great ;—but, 
then, the. tout cnsemb/e. would be Jess 
shewy, less muguifique:—and ,what 
Frenchman can, bear that degradation ? 

This.welume, which is. marked,, as-the 
the first, describes London, chiefly. It 
will be supposed, that the author in- 
cludes in his remarks the public insti- 
tutions, —which, for purposes of bene- 
yolence, greatly exeite, lus praises 
less, those. numerous channels, of 
vate benevolence, which, do, real honopr 
to the age:—these «he cannet»too 
strongly recommepd, to, the regard of 
his countrymen ; and, ondhe whole, pe 
fiuds ameng.us.more to 
to censure. ..1s,this, the, geyeral feels 
of the present uoment 
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A Statement made to Earl Bathurst, in 
November, 1814, also to the Comte | 
de la Chatre, the French Ambassador, | 
of Buonaparte’s Plot to re-usurp the 
Crown of France. By W. Playfair. 
Stockdale, Price Is. 6d. 
1815. 

Letters to Earl Bathurst, &c. with the | 
Conundrum, now solved by Buona- 
parte, &c. By W. Playfair. 

Stockdale, London. 


London. 


Price 


Qs. Od. 1815. 


Letters to Earl Bathurst.——Picture of Paris. 


[779 


The frequent notices given of the plot 
to restore Buonaparte were most strangely 
eft unnoticed and unattended to, though 
the ambition and abilities of Buonaparte 
were well known, and the instability of the 
throne of Louis might have been strongly 
suspected; nay, so very notorious had it 
become, that from one end of France to the 
other it was publicly joked about; from the 
circumstance of the king béing afflicted with 
the gout, it was every where said, even in 
the Thuilleries gardens, ‘‘ ah, ah, itl porte 
les guétres @ prisent ; mais quand le prin- 
temps viendra il sera en bas!” 

Other symptomatic flashes have been 


| reported to us; but, as usual in such 


Though we know well enough the 
host of proposers and projectors, which 
surrounds men in office, is very often 
found equally frivolous trouble- 
some, yet, we know likewise, that there 
are moments when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, that is absolutely invaluable. 
The difficulty is great, how to distin- 
guish such; and we are not aware that 
blame is due, where, nevertheless, regret 
is warrantable, 


The general tone and style of these 
pamphlets add nothing to the writer’s 
character of gentleman and patriot :— 
nevertheless, they contain curious matter 
for the history of the times. They shew, 
completely, that Napoleon was not cal- 
led from his retreat at Elba to re-ascend 
the threne of France, by the voice of the 
people :—that the soldiery was tampered 
with, by agents pushing forward a plot; | 
wod that the King’s enemies were too | 
cunning for his friends, 


Our readers have already seen the | 
gross negligence of M. Montesquieu, the 
king of France’s minister, who had not 
even opened the letters sent him, advis- 
ing him of a something then in agitation. 
—The wonder that our own ministry 
should disregard the matter, is not equal | 
to that excited by such criminal negli- 
gence ; and the rather, because French 
garrulity did certainly drop hints and 
expressions, which being much in the 
manner of that people, their own com- 


patriots should have traced ;—and the | 
less they understood them the greater | 
should have been their diligence; know- 
ing who they had to deal with. On this 
subject, we borrow a note from another | 
pamplhilet. 

Vor. Il, New Series. 


Lit. Pan. 


cases, in a mode of communication per- 
fectly unintelligible, till events explained 
them. As the Conundrum, &c. have 
appeared in the public papers, we shall 
not repeat them. We do not consider it 
as having been formed expressly for 
Buonaparte ; if our memory is not de- 
ceived, we have seen it in France years 
ago: the secret lay in the key, which is 
capable of being varied into an infinity 
of applications. 


Picture of Paris; being a complete Guide 
to all the Buildings and Curiosities in 
that Metropolis, &c. &c. By Louis 
Tronchet. Pocket size, price 6s.— 

1815. 
When a Frenchman speaks of Paris, 

it is in terms the most hyberbolical, and 

therefore, incredible; yet in such guides 


Sherwood and Co. London. 


/are we under the necessity of placing 


confidence ; for, who can expect a ra 
tional Englishman to be sufficiently ace 
quainted with that dissipated metropolis 
to draw its picture ; or inclined to a task 
so laborious, troublesome, and even irk- 
some? Books of this description, there- 
fore, must be translations from Parisian 
works; and, in consequence, liable to 
misconceptions, or mis-statements, inten- 
tional or accidental. 

What we wish is, that our country- 
men who visit the capital of France 


| should be put on their guard against the 


knavery practised there. Young men 
who have had the run of a winter or two 
in London, are unfit to cope with the 
dexterities of Paris, They will not be- 
lieve, till too late, the systematic decep- 


| tions to which they are a prey ; nor can 
2D 
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they suspect the disguises those decep- 


tions assume. ‘To what information M. 
‘Tronchet offers, he should, to pleas 
us, have added in almost every page 
caution upon caution: It would have en- 
titled him to the gratitude of the United 
Kingdom. 

As may be supposed, this tract con- 
tains an account of the mode of travel- 
ling in France—of the principal routes 
to Paris—of the mode of living there— 
of the principal streets—churches—pa- 
laces-—libraries-—works of art, &c. &c. 
The whole is useful ;—but incomplete: 
we say incomplete, for reasons alreacy 
assigned ; and we appeal to every man 
who has lately been there, whether on 
every page of the following picture, the 
words Caution ! Caution! Caution! ought 
not to have appeared in the running title, 
in capital letters. 


The Palais Royal is one of the principal | 


me of the 


curiosities of Paris, and exhibit 
most astonishing, Proteus-like scenes, that 
can be pictured to the imagination, Shops 
of millinery, jewellery, clothiery, booksel- 
lers, clock-sellers, printsellers, ¢ hina-houses, 
coffee-houses, baynios, money-changers, and 
gamesters, all unit 
ease the unwary idler of lis money 

Let a man walk under these arcades, at 
arsy hour of the day, and he will never want 
food either for meditation or amusement : 
but the Palais Roy 
culiar interest in the evening. There is no 
want, either natural or artificial, no wish for 
the cultivation of the mind, or decoration of 
the body, which would not bere find tood 
and eratit cation, and perpetual variety. 

The shape of the building is that et a pa- 
rallelogram, which incloses a large garden, 
ornamented with tine orange trees, aud well- 
gravelled walks, which aiford a fine view 
of the edifice. At its end, vear Rue du 
Lycée, is a double piazza, with two rows 
ot shops, reaching from one extremity to the 
other: and these promevades are always 
crowded with ladies and joungers of every 
description. It is impossible not to be 
delighted with the peculiar elegance with 
which the rival shop-keepers light up their lit- 
tle cabinets ot by 
dour produced by te genera! 

Not bemg accustomed to view palaces 
laid out into compartments for trade, the 
imagination is forcibly struck to behold such 
a pile of building, to contemplate the length- 
ened arcades, and to perceive that they all 
abound with the efforts of human indus- 
try, in almost countless divisions. Retail 
traders never beture were seen im 30 splen- 


1) amicable rivalry, to 


il exhibits a sceve of pe 


jwuterie, and with the splen- | 


did a mansion, The sensations produced 
by the lights, the moving crowd, and the 
merchandize exposed as already described, 
are not a little heightened by music, voc:! 
and instrumental, that strikes the ear with 
peculiar force; it being both loud, and of- 
ten, as it were, on the very spot, though the 
stranger cannot divine whence it proceeds 
Presently that which was loud before be- 
| comes ten times louder, and his hearing 
leads his eye to the descent into a cel- 
lar, and should he descend, finds a stranve 
| mixture of the working people and the 
| wealthier citizens; some clean, some dirty, 
sitting over their small beer, lemonade, bu- 
| varotse, or some other liquor, regaling then:- 
| Selves with feasting and music 
The gaininy-tables are in a different quar 
l ter of the Palais Royal 


After having as- 
| cended a staircase, you are introduced in- 
to an anti chamber, where several Lundred 
| hats, sticks, and great coats, carefully tiek- 
eted, are arranged under the charge of two 
or three old men, who receive either one or 
; two sons from every owner. From the ant 


| chambe r you enter into vartous large and 
| well-hghted rooms, all equally well attend- 
| ed, and containing a vast crowd of persons, 
| seated and engaged in gaming. The tables 
are licensed by government, p iy to ita con 
siderable sum of money, and are under i's 
immediate fuspection ; tney are well 
lated ; ready cash passes trom the loser to 
the winner, and differences appear to be 
decided by appointed referees, who sit at 
| thé table, invested with the insignia of of- 
fice ; namely, short wooden instruments, 
shaped like a garden hoe, which collect the six 
livre pieces that are scattered over the table. 

In divers subterraneous chambers ars 
many scenes of unsanctioned dissipation, 
where the game of billiards is dexterous!y 
played, and too well attended. 

The restaurateurs in the Palais Royal 
are by far the most fiunous and most 
quented ; their larders are the cuoicest, 
their bill of fare the longest, and their din- 
ing-rooms the most elegaut in all Paris. You 
have in them the choice of more than two 


hundred dishes, of above twenty sorts of 


deserts, upwards of twenty kinds of wine, 
and more than twenty species of liquors, 
The cotfee-houses form another point of 
meeting for the multitude, who do not go 
merely to take a walk, or who choose to 
recreate themselves after walking. The 
commodities, as well as the prices of each, 
are alike in all the coilee-houses of the Pa- 
lais Royal. Cotiee, lemonade, orgeat, li- 


| queurs, and ice, are to be had in all of them, 
and of equal qualities. A cup of coffee costs 
|ten sous; a glass of liqueur, a tumbler of 

lemonade, or orgeat, just the same, <\ glass 
‘ ol ice tweive sous, 
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The coffee-liouses of the Palais Royal ere | 
| cipal characters, much more animated, 


most lively and gay, in the morning from 
‘ine to eleven, in the afternoon from three 
t® six, and in the evening from eight till 
eleven, 
rally makes his supper at the coffee-house, 
which consists of nothing more than a tum- 
bler of ijemonade or orgeat, to which he 


idds half as much water, dipping into ita | 


iH or two, for each of which he pays a sou. 

Uaving made the tour of the arcades, the 
stranger passes into the gardens, Ilis eve is 
attracted -by numerous lights from the upper 
part of the building; especially from the 
range of first floors, where they ‘are numer- 
ws, and of which the apartments appear 
'o be spacious and magniticent. Some of 
these are restaurateurs. and other coflee- 
houses, or rooms ‘dedicated to scientific 
clubs aud literary societies; but a still 
greater portion are devoted to the baneful 
practice of private and public gaming, and 
all above, even to the attic story, are inha- 
bited by prostitutes and sharpers. 

The concourse of people in the Palais 
Royal is never at at end; its public is the 
most numerous as well as the most brilliant, 
of any of the plac es of resort in this city 
The gardens of the Tuilleries, the Luxem- 
bourg, the Boulevards, in short, none of the 


promenades are to be brought into compa 
As Paris de- 


vonrs the marrow of France, so the Palais 


rison with the Palais Roya! 


Royal devours the marrow of Paris. 


The Maskers of M orfields a vision. By 

the late Anthony Griffinhoof, Gent, 

price 3s. For the Editor. 
lier, London. 1815. 


\ ati takes upon hit 
ig ian takes upon bim to 
see is, and to commit them to the 
press, jor the amusement of the public, 


j i 
he should be well aware that more is 


expected from his second-sighted inspi- 
rations, than from the direct narrator, or 
the unpretending historian of facts. Sa- 
tire demands a keenness of remark, au 
intensity of expression, which, to succeed, 
y transcend ordinary obser- 


vation and common place discourse. The 


must greati 


portraits of a satirist should be more 
forcibly drawn and coloured than com- 
mon; they 
mast ny 

obtuse and indistinct lines of a limner, 
who writes up—* Portraits painted in 
this maaner, for five shillings.” We be- 
lieve, had he consulted the trade, they 
could have furnished a variety of anee- 


The contented Frenchman gene- | 


arkings of a Gi lray, not the | 


Rev. W. Dealtry’s Sermon. [774 


dotes concerning Mr. Griffinhoof’s prin- 


piquant, and stinging, than any he has 
gathered. 

There are follies enough in the world 
to keep satire in exercise without inter- 
mission: but, to excite laughter for the 
purpose of correcting them—vridendo cas- 


| tivat mores—demands a force of wit, 


that is not in every man’s possession ; 
with a talent at placing the subjects of 
it in a certain ludicrous point of view, 
at once natural and unnatural, whence 
they appear char d, yet not in carica- 
tura; under a peculiar light, yet not 
entirely artificial; in short, queer, or 
queerish, yet not absolutely anamor- 
phosed, This talent the writer of a sa- 
tirical vision, the seene of which is 
placed among the illustrious aluminate 
of Moorfields, should possess.—Verbum 
sat ! 


== 


A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Ana's, Soho, May 5, 1815, be- 
fore the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. By W. 
Dealtry, B.D. F.RS. Gale and Co, 
London. 1815. 


We have repeatedly introduced the 
subject of this Society for Promoting 


| Christianity among the Jews to our read- 
| ers, with sincere commendation; while 
| at the same time we have not refrained 
from expressing oue regret that the 


should be the sharp and | 


Christian world, at large, has thought 
proper to indulge prejudices against that 
people, which are not warranted by the 
New Testament. Public opinion de- 
mands that these Jewish converts become 
Gentile Christians, by forsaking the na- 
tional customs and family distinctions of 
their forefathers :-—Why? That the 
Jews should continue a distinct people is 
clearly the intention of Providence ; and 
this will be accomplished, if not as Chris« 
tians, with the consent of Christians— 
why, then, as Jews, Deo volente. 

This discourse is an animated address 
to exertion by those true philanthropists 
who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart, and who desire to effect their mos 
laudable purpose in the most direct mar 
uer, Some justice is done by the preac 
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er to the liberty enjoyed. by the Jews in 
this kingdom: here, not one is exposed 
to greater persecution than that of wan- 
ton boys whose witticisms are vented 
on the beard. The stores of knowledge 
too, are open to the Jew, as to the Chris 
tian ; but, we conjecture, that being of 
fered by “ aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israe},” they are de spis al by the create) 
part of this dispersed people: —what hap 
pier success might attend them, if offered 
under more acceptable forms, we cannot 
say; but we heartily approve of the cir- 
culation of tracts, of Hebrew cx pies of 
the New Testament, and of other works 
including the efforts making by this truly 
laudable and exemplary society, in all 
their branches. 


LITERARY REGISTER, 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 


particulars of works in hand, or published, for 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
BIOGKAPHY, 

The Life and Campaigns of Field Marsha! 
Prince Biucher, translated from the Geriatr 
of General Greisenau, by J. LE. Marston 
Esq. will appear in a few days. 

FINE ARTS. 

Messrs. Boydells have circulated propo- 
sals for publishing by subscription, A Whole 
Length Portrait of Miss O'Neill, in the cha- 
racter of Belvidera, trom a picture painted 
by A. W. Devis. Vo be engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by H. Meyer. Size 164 inches by 244. 
Price to subscribers: prints ll. Js > proofs 
The print will be ready for de ivery 
in the ensuing autumn. 


2k. 2s. 


The fourteenth Number of the British 
Gallery of Pictares is published, containing 
a highly-finished eugraving, by Freeman, ol 


the Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John, 
from the orgimal picture, painted by Raf- 
faelio, in the possession of the Marquis of 


Stafford. T! 


coloured unpressions of the 


above, and of No. XII. are in a state of for- 
warducss, aud wall be delivered as speediiy 


“us possible 


ry Costume of Enrope, No. 
has been delayed by the il 


il! now soon be read 


y 
for publication; among the other hgures 


heaith of the editor, w 


will be that of the Marquis of Anglesey in 

of the 7th, 

HISTORY. 

m Historical Sketch of the 


his military uultorm as « 


Part I. of 


Preach Revolution 


Register. [776 


| 


| tions of the H 


| 


dotes, by Robert Thomson, an eye witness 
of the events, has just appeared, price 5s, 
This part contains the period from the tak- 
ing of the Bastile to the breaking up of the 
National Convention. ‘The second part is 
in a state of forwardness, and will embrace 
the time from the Directory to the fall of 
Buonaparte. 

The Annual Register for the Year 1806, 
in a very large volume, will be published u 
a few days. 

A second edition of Mr. Bigland’s Ifis- 
tory of Euro; 
Peace in 1814, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion 

The third part of the symbolical [llustra- 

tory of England, by Mary 
Aon Rundall of Bath, dedicated by permis- 
siou to ber Royal Highness the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, will be immediately published. This 
part completes the work, which 1s brought 
luding the ever- 
memorable battle of Waterloo 

The author of the Battle of Nevil’s Cross, 
a metrical romance, Ode to the Emperor 
Alexander, &c. has in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication, a History uf the 
House of Romanof, the present imperial 
Russian dynasty, from the earliest period to 
the time of Peter the Great; designed as 
av introduction to a history of the life and 
reign of that celebrated monarch, and in- 
cluding the Russian history from the first 
accession of the family to the throne. 

MECHANICS, 

Mr. Robertson Buchanan proposes to 
print a Series of Practical Treatises on Miil- 
work, beginuing with a Treatise on the 
Teeth of Wheels, which will contain the 
result of many years inquiry and experience 
that have elapsed since he formerly publish- 


continued to the General 


down to the latest ps riod, ine 


ed on this subject. The same author has in 
the press, a Treatise on Locomotive Machi- 
nery.—Part I. On machinery for propel- 
ling vessels, especially steam boats; and 
Part IL. on steam carriages. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRUKGERY. 

Dr. Halliday of Birmingham will soon 
publish Translations of Professor Frank's 
llustration of the Doctrine of Excitability ; 
and of professor Roeschlaub’s Exposition of 
the Causes of Diseases. 

Dr. Powell will soon publish a new edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, of his transla- 
tion of the London Pharmacopaia, with 
notes, &c. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Elements of General Knowledge, in- 
troductory to useful books in the principal 
branches of literature and science. By the 
Rev. Henry Kett, B. D. A new edition, 
corrected and improved, being the eighth, is 


| at press, in two vols. 8vo, price 11. 4s. 


A General ludex to Volumes Twenty-one 


insertion in this department of the work 
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to Forty-two of the First Series of the Bri- 
tish Critic, will speedily be published, in 
one volume 8vo, 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, with Letters 
containing a comparative view of the mode 
of living, arts, commerce, |iterature, man- 
mers, Nc. of Edinburgh, at different periods, 
Ly the late Mr. William Creech, will soon 
tppear. 

Baxteriana, a selection from the works of 
Baxter, by Arthur Young, Esq. 18 printing 
1a cquedecimo volume 


The second volume of the new edition of | 


Wood's Athene Oxomenses, in quarto, edit- 


ed by Mr [lis f St. Jol 
ford, has just appeared 
tinnes the Athena, and includes the bishops 

id the fast: to the year 1040, containing 

1@ whole of the first volume of the folio 
edition, with very great additions both in 
text aud notes. —The remainder of tne work 
8 in considerable forwardness, and will be 
omuutted to the press without delay. 

Mr. Peter Hervé 1s engaged in preparing 
for press, A Journey to Paris; with a Dic- 
Lo f celebrated French characters, and 
a ch ological account of the history of 
Tras in two por Ket volumes Price 10s, 


ins ( ollege, ()x- 
This volume con- 


ATURAL HISTORY. 
The v. W) Kirby, B.A. F.L.S. and 
Ww. Ss Esq. F.L.S, have just pub- 
lished st volume, in octavo, of their 


Literary Register. 


Introdu m to Botomology [his work is 
intended 1 general apd popular history of 
he vresent volume contains an! 
account © tee injuries they occasion, the | 
benefits derived trom them, the metamor- 
phoses they undergo, their affection for their 


you toe vanious kinds of food, and the 
iy 
ly, a des 


two remaining volumes will be given with | 


which they procure it: and last- 


ription of the habitations. tlhe 


all convenient speed. 


NOVELS. 
Speedily will be published, Rhoda; a 
novel, in three volumes. By the author of 


Tinags by their Right Names, Plain Seuse, 

Phe following novels will appear this sum- 
ineri— 

Elizabeth de Mowbray, or the Heir of 
Douglas, a historical romance. 4 vols. 

Early Feuds, or Fortune’s Frolics, by the 
withor of But Which, Geraidwood, &c. 
vols. 

Donald Monteith, by S. Davenport. 5 
vols, 

Family istate, or Lost and Won, by Mrs, 
Ross. 3 vols 

Lady Jane's Pocket, by the author of Sil- 
vanella, 4 vols. 

‘The Days of Harold, a metrical tale, by 


John B. Rogers, 8vo, 


A 
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Romantic Facts, or Which’ is his Wife? 


4 vols, 
PHILOZOGY. 

Mr, Richardson will soon publish, in a 
quarto volume, Illustrations of English Phi- 
lology, in a critical examination of Dr. John- 

son’s | Jictionary. 
POETRY. 

An Officer of the Medical Staff, who 
served in the late campaigns in Spain and 
| Flanders, will soon publish a poem, of which 
| the battles of Waterloo, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse, will form the principal part. 

Ihe author of the Rejected Odes, and 
other pieces, bas im the press, Waterloo, an 
heroic poem, commemorative of that most 
| glorious victory. 

Mr. Gompetz’s new poem, Time; or, 
| Light and Shade, in one volume 4to. will 
appear in a few days. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Plans for Ameliorating the Condition of 
the Lower Orders of Society, by the author 
of the Battle of Nevill’s Cross, will soon ap- 
pear. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Rev. W. M. Stirling is preparing a 
| historical and statistical work of the Priory 
of Inchmahome, in Perthshire, to be illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Mr. J. Man has in the press, the Ancient 
and Modern History of Reading, illustrated 
by upward of twenty maps and prints. 

Mr. Campbell has in the press, a second 
edition of his Traveller's Complete Guide 
through Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

A new edition of Tronchet’s Picture of 
Paris will appear early in August. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Tour io Istria, Carniola, &c, in the 
spring of 1814, by an English Merchant, 
will soon appear, 

Dr. Halliday, of Birmingham, is prepar- 
ing for the press, Observations on a Tour 
through certain Provinces of Eastern Russia. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

*.* It is particularly requested that the PRICES 
of all articles intended for this department of the 
Literary Register may be carefully inserted in the 
Notices forwarded to the Literary Panorama Office. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. 
Richard Price, LL. D. F.R.S. By William 
Morgan, F. R.S. 8vo. 6s. 

A Narrative of the late Mr. W. D. 
Sandys, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
2s. sewed, 

Memoirs of Mrs. H. Newell, wife of Rev. 
Samuel Newell, Missionary to India from 
America ; with her funeral discourse. By 
Dr. Woods. 4s. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Volume 
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XXII. Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S. A, 
8vo. 12s.—Volume XXIII. will be publish- 
ed September 7. 

Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women, 
who were ornaments of their sex, blessings 
to their country, and eminent examples to 
the church and world. A new edition, em- 
bellished with portraits. 3 vols. Svo. 11. 16s, 
Vol. IiI. separate, to complete the former 
edition of Gibbons, 15s. 

Travels and Adventures in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, of John Harriott, Esq. 
Magistrate of the Thames Police, The | 
third edition with plates. Yo this edition | 
are added, Thoughts on the subject of Po- 
lice; suggestions, arising from the abuse | 
of private madhouses ; contemplations on | 
death; and the philosophy of religion. 3 
vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. The third volume may 
be had separate, price &s. boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Essays on various Subjects, | 
principally relating to the improvement of 
the arts and manufactures of the British | 
dominions. By Samuel Parkes, F. L. 8. 
Member of the Geological Society, author 
of the Chemical Catechism. With twenty- 
three engravings. 5 vols. 18mo. 2. 2s. 

Museum Cniticum, or Cambridge Classi- | 


cal Researches. No V. 5s. 
DRAMA. 
Fazio: a tragedy. By H. H. Millman, 


B. A. Fellow of Brasen Nose College. 8vo. 
4s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Tracts on the Origin and Independence 
of the Ancient British Church. By Thomas 
Burgess, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David. 
To which is prefixed a map, shewing the 
limits of the church of Rome at the end of | 
the fifteenth century, The second edition, | 
with additions, 8vo. 9s. 

An Llistorical Account of the Episcopal 
See and Cathedral Church ot Salisbury ; 
comprising biographical notices of all the 
bishops, the history of the establishment 
trom the introduction of Christianity to the 
present day; now first published from the 
original records im the archives of the bishop, 
dean, and chapter, and a description of the 
monuments, with memoirs of the distin- 
guished characters which they commemo- 
By William Dodsworth. Illustrated 
bry twenty-one engravings, by G. Cooke, 
\Soolnoth, &c. from drawings by Mr. F. 
Nash. Royal 4to, $l. 13s. 6d. ; and on im- 
perial drawing paper, 61. Gs. 

FINE ARTS. 

Twelve Plates, to illustrate the poems of 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron. Engraved by | 
Charles Heath, Engieheart, Finden, and 
Rhodes, from original drawings, by Stothard, | 
Foolscap, 8vo. 18s, ; Bvo. IL. 10s. Proofs 
4ivu. 21, Ys. 


rate, 


| ciety. 


Register. 
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A Series of Illustrations to the Lord of 
the Isles, a poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 
engraved after desighs by R. Westall, Esq. 
Qt. A. in the first style of excellence. 4to. 
proofs on French paper, 11. 16s. ; prints in 
8vo. 18s. ; with the poem, in 8vo. 11. 12s. ; 
proof impressions, India paper, 2l. 12s. 6d. 

British Gallery of Pictures; first series. 
The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of 
Pictures ; arranged according to schools, 
and in chronological order; with descrip- 
tions. Ry W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F.S.A. Part 
VILL. containing seventeen subjects, 21. 12s, 
6d.; proofs, 5!. 5s.; coloured, twelve gui- 
neas and a half. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England, from drawings by J. M, 
W. Turner, Part V. 12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A Map of the World, on a large sheet, 


| exhibiting at one view the extent, religion, 


population, civilization, &c. of each coun- 
try. By J. Wyld. 7s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Geograpby, for the 
use of Schools, private families, and those 
who study this necessary science. By Rich- 
mal Mangnall. 12mo, 9s, bound. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the His- 
tory of England, its Constitution, and Laws, 
from the Norman Conquest to the Revolu- 
tion inthe year 1688. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
year 1814. 8vo. 16s. 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

A Complete Collection of State Trials, 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the 
earliest period to the present time; with 
notes and other illustrations By T. B. 
Howell, Fsq. F RS. F.S.A. Vol. 21, royal 
tis. Od.; or halt-bound, Russia 
back and corners, and lettered, 11. 15s, 

MISCELLANIES. 
A Treatise on the Economy of Fuel, and 


Management of Heat, especially as it relates” 


to Heating and Dryang by Means of Steam. 
In four parts, illustrated by hve plates. By 
Robertson Buchanan, civil engineer, author 
of Practical Essays on Millwork ard other 
Machinery. 8vo. 18s. 

Reasons for the Establishing ofa Registry 
of Slaves in the British Colonies, being a 
Report of the Committee of the African 
Institution. Published by order of that So- 
3s. 

Special Report of the Directors of the 
African Instuution, made at the Annual 
General Meeting, on the 12th of April, 1815, 
respecting the allegations contained in a 
pamphlet entitled, “A Letter to William 
Wilberforce, Esq. &c. by R. Thorpe, Esq. 


| &c.” 3s, 
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A Letter to his Royal Highness the Duke | 
of Gloucester, President of the African In- | 
stitution, from Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, on some Passages in 
the Reports of Two Speeches said to have 
been addressed by his Lordship, in St. An- 
drew’s Hall, Norwich, to the Church Mis- 
sionary Association and the Auxiliary Bible 
Society. By Robert Forby, M, A. Rector 
of Fincham in Norfolk. 

The Church in Danger; a Letter to the | 
Earl of Liverpog], &c. By the Rev. Rich- | 
ard Yates, B. D. F.S. A. Chaplain to Chel- | 
sea Hospital, Rector of Ashen, and alter- | 
nate preacher to the Philanthropic Society. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Guide to all the Watering and Sea- | 
bathing Places in England aud_ Wales, for 
1815; with filty maps and views. By the | 
editor of the Picture of London, 16s. | 
boards; 17s. bound. 

Memoirs of an Old Wig. 8vo. 7s. 

Essais sur la Litterature Francaise. Im- 
primés & Paris, 1815, 3 vols. 11, 4s. sewed, 

The British Ladies Magazine, Volume I. 
Bvo. 14s. half-bound, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
By the Rev. William Kirby, B A, F.L.S. 
and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S.  Illus- 
trated by coloured plates. Vol, I. 8yo. 
18s. 


a 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Barozzi; or, the Venetian Sorceress: a 
romance. By Mrs. Smith, author of the 
Caledonian Bandit, &c. &c. vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Celebrity; or, the Unfortunate Choice : 
a novel, By Mrs. Pilkinston, author of 
Crimes and Characters. $3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Discontented Man; or, Love and 


Reason: a novel. By A. F. Holstein, 
author of Bouverie, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 


Vathek. In the original French, with a 
frontispiece and engraved title. By Mr. 
Becktord. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


PUYSIOLOGY, 

The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 
The second edition, with additions, Royal 
8vo, 1. 10s. 

POETRY. 

The Duel; a satirical poem, in four can- 

er poems. By L, O. Shaw, 


tos: with oft 


6s 


ves Of Robert Southey, } 
e. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s, 

By Edward Quil- 
Liurd Dragoon Guaris, | 


poem. 


Literary Register. 


| of Blacks and of Whites. 
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Hebrew Melodies. By the Right Hon. 


Lord Byron, 8vo. 5s, 6d, 
The Feudal Hall, a poem. By Agrestis, 
4s. 


POLITICAL BCONOMY, 


On the Slave Trade, and on the Slavery 
By a Friend of 
Men of all colours. Translated from the 
original French of M. Gregoire, formerly 
Bishop of Blois. To which are annexed, 
prefatory observations and notes by the 
translator. 8vo. 3s, 6d. sewed, 


THEOLOGY. 
Messiah’s Advent; or, Remarks on the 


| Moral Tendency of the Doctrine of Christ’s 


Manifestation in the Flesh, 
Chase, M. A. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelations, with notes and 
illustrations. By Sir Henry Moncrieff Well- 
wood, Bart, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, 8vo. 
12s. 

Practical Sermons for Every Sunday in 
the Year; centaining that of the eighth 
Sunday after Trinity to the twenty-fifth, in- 
clusive: to which is added, a 58th sermon 
for any saint’s day that may fall on a Sun- 


By Samuel 


day. The third and last volume. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. The two former volumes, 5s. 6d, 
each, 


A Letter to Philo, in Answer to his Ob- 
jections against ‘An Essay on Faith and 
Works.” By the author of that Essay, the 
Rev. James Beresford, A. M. Rector of 
Kibworth, Leicestershire, late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

A Third Address to Persons calling them- 
selves Unitarians, on Mr. Belsham’s inac- 
curacies, on the false foundations of Unita- 
rianism, and on the means employed to sup- 


port it. Recommended to the perusal of 
Unitarian societies, By the Bishop of St. 
David. 64d. 


True Christianity, by the venerable John 
Arndt, Edited by William Jaques, &% vols, 
8vo. 11. 

Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical ; 
with illustrative notes, and an appendix, re- 
lating to the character of the Church of 
England, as distinguished both from other 
branches of the Reformation, and from the 
modern Church of Rome, By the Rev. 
John Jebb, A.M. Rector of Abington, in 
the diocese of Cashell. 8vo. 10s. 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Christian Church, and especial- 
ly to the Apostacy of Papal Rome, preach- 
ed in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, from the 
year 1811 to 1815; being the ninth portion 
of those founded by the Right Rev. William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. By 
Philip Alwood, B, D, lellow of Magdalen 
College, Cainbridge, 2 vols, 8vo, 11, 4s. 
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FAC SIMILE OF A LETTER IN MODERN 
GREEK, BY THE PATRIARCH OF THE 
GREEK CHURCH. 


It is not merely because we consider the 
Greek New Testament printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, coutaiving the 
ancient and modern Greek in opposite co- 
lumns, as one of the greatest curiosities 
which have issued from the modern press, — 
as one of the literary honours ef our coun- 
try, in the present day, while at the same 
time a demonstration of British benevolence 
to distant nations,—that we have inserted 
the document annexed,—but, also, because 
it may give occasion to valuable remarks on 
the nature of the Greek characters, employ- 
ed as well in former ages, as at present. 
The learned will remark the nature and dif- 
ficulties of the ligatures ; the hazard of mis- 
takes from copyists, who often valued swift- 
ness more than correctness; the necessity 
of fair and distinct transcripts for important 
accasions, er services of a public nature, 
&c. &c. In short, that the great men of 
antiquity should have had their readers, and 
highly valued them, too, will no longer ap- 
pear wonderful, supposing their MSS. re- 
sembled this, 12 compression, and confu- 
sion. Aristotle complains of the labour to 
read, and rightly to divide, the writings of 
Heraclitus; Atticus kept youths, who were 
able scholars, as part of his houshold, says 
Cornelius Nepos ; and Cicero Jamented the 
loss of Sositheus, who had been in his ser- 
vice as a reader. This may contribute to 
moderate surprise at variations iu copies of 
Greek writers, historians or poets; while it 
assists in explaining the causes of variations 
in documents of still greater importance, 
which have employed the investigations of 
the learned, for ages, and which must be 
supposed to increase with the popularity of 
works, and with the frequency of their tran- 
scriplion. 

Declaration of the Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, and Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, in favour of the Modern Greek 
Testament, printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Henry 
Lindsay, Chaplain to the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. 

British Palace, Constantinople, 
Jan. 12, 1815. 

I inclose for the Society a Paper from the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, What 
gave occasion to it was this: Upon making 
enquiry relative to distributing, either gratis 
or by purchase, the Modera Greek Testa- 


ments, which the Society had entrusted to 
my care, I was generally given to under- 
stand that the Greek Priests would do all 
in their power to thwart and render ineffec- 
tual any such distribution. I determined, 
therefore, to go at once to the Patriarch, 
and, if possible, procure his sanction, Ac- 
cordingly I got translated a large Extract 
from the “ Summary Account” ot the So- 
ciety, which I left with him, together with a 
Copy of the Modern Greek Testainent.— 
When I next saw him, he told me that he 
considered the object of the Society highly 
laudable, and presented me with the inclos- 
ed Declaration, 

As the present Patriarch is considered a 
person of great literary attainments, the opi+ 
nion of so competent a judge respecting the 
version adopted by the Society, may be 
thought in itself satisfactory ; but I conceive 
the Declaration may be also extensively use- 
ful, if the Society should think proper to 
print and prefix it to each Copy of the Ro- 
maic Testament which may hereafter be is- 
sued. I have been credibly informed, that 
many Greeks have scrupled to purchase, or 
even receive the Scriptures, without some 
such authority; and I understand, that the 
persons acting for the Society at Zante, are 
of opinion, that the sale of the Testaments, 
transmitted there, has been materially re- 
tarded by those scruples. 


TRANSLATION, 
Cyril, Archbishop of Constantinople, New 
Rome, and Gcumenical Patriarch. 

Our Lowliness notifies by this present Pa- 
triarchal Declaration, that, having examined 
accurately, and with the necessary atten- 
tion, the Edition of the New Testament in 
two languages, Hellenic and Romaic, pub- 
lished in England by the Society there esta- 
blished, of British Typography, by John 
Tilling, at Chelsea, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ten of the incarna- 
tion of Christ our Saviour, we have found in 
it nothing false, or erroneous; wherefore we 
have judged right to give permission for it 
to be used, and read by all pious, united, 
and orthodox Christians; to be sold in the 
Bookseller's shops, and to be bought frecly 
by all who wish it, without any one making 
the least hesitation: for the manifestation 
of which, this our present Patriarchal De- 


claration has been issued, 


In the thirteenth day of the Month of 
December, 1814. 
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Foreign Literary Gazette, 
INDIA. 


The following article is re-printed from 
an Indian Journal, which has taken plea- 
sure in characterizing the work alluded te, 
in the highest terms of praise. 
the performance have been received at the 
India House ; and we have inspected them, 


Copies of 


with some care, but not at leisure sufficient 
to venture an opinion on the merits of the 
book. We conceive, however, that the 
mere action of arrangement, and descrip- 
tion of the articles, is no small service to 
science; and that much new and valuable 
jnformation must be comprized iw such a 
Jaborious undertaking. The history and 
application of articles attached to the 
Materia Medica, of the processes they un- 
dergo, and their uses in different states, 
interests European practitioners, no less 
than those. of the faculty who may be call- 
ed to practice in ludia, more particularly. 
The application of the ingenious in their 
several arts and trades, may afford valua- 
ble hiuts to our manufacturers. On the 
whole, we recommend the naturalization 
of this work, or of its principal contents 
among us :—but, at the same time, repeat 
our notice of the imperfect manner in 
which we have hitherto been able to ex- 
amine it. 
Materia Mepica or 
The circumscribed and indefinitive de- 
gree of knowledge hitherto acquired by 
{uropeans relative to the natural history 
and medicinal qualities inherent in the Ve- 
getable productions of India, has for along 
time formed a subject of regret, and excit- 
ed among the literary world im general, 
and the medical tribe in particular, a Jau- 
dable curiosity for the possession of more 
accurate ideas in this extensive aud un- 
explored field ; accordingly, from time to 
time various objects under the head of 
Desiderata, have been propounded for re- 
arch and elucidation, and as tasks pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the medical faculty to 


undertake. The insulated labours ofseve- 
Vou. Il, Lit. Pan. New Series, Aug. 1. 
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ral individuals in this walk, have, of late 
years, adorned our philosophical Journals, 
and conferred on their authors a just and well 
merited portion of public approbation ; but 
nothing comparable, in the general plan, 
to the systematic arrangement and scien- 
tific exposition of the copious and well de- 
fined mass of materials, now ushered into the 
world by Doctor Ainslie of Madras, had hi- 
therto made its appearance in India.-- What- 
ever sources of knowledge in Medical prac- 
tice or the Materia Medica were accessible— 
eitherin the MSS. Volumes, Oral traditions, 
or practical experience of the best informed 
Hindu Vaidayas—Mussulman, or Persian 
Doctors; they were resorted toby the Au- 
thor with eager and animated research; 
their various judgements and opinious were 
impartially weighed, and the most consis- 
tent and satisfactory couclusions, most of 
them verified by his own experiments and 
observation, were selected fo illustrate the 
Articles treated of. Near two Decades of 
our fleeting years have passed over the 
Doctor's head while engaged in this impor- 
tant arduous pursuit—the completion of 
which has now been successfully accom- 
plished. 


The work is modestly enough entitled 
Materia Medica and Agriculturists 
Nomenclature 
of Lower Hindostan: 


though it embraces the Medical Substances 
and practices of a much wider range. 


The collection into one body of the scat- 
tered facts, that are to be found in the writ- 
ings and traditional practice of creditable 
liindoo, and Mussulman Physicians for 
ages past, relative to the subjects compre- 
heuded under this title, cannot fail to form 
a Store-house of valuable materials, at all 
times of ready reference, and very often, of 
useful application in the pursuits both of 
professional men, and others, who are anx- 
ious to obtain a more enlarged acquain- 
tance with the products and arts of this 
most anciently civilized portion of the 
Globe, 

‘To the Botanical tourist, as well as to 
those interested in the commercial and 
agricultural prosperity of our Indian terri- 
tories, it will form a most instructive Vaude 
Mecum, in indicating topics of much curio- 
sity, as well as sterling utility : frequently 
furuishing points of comparisou— and 
theuce suggesting modes of improvement 
most probably destined to augment the 
comforts, and promote the happiuess of 
distant countries, and of ages yet unborn, 

In a work so generally replete with va- 
luable my, we shall only briefly advert 
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to the manner of execution.—Its general 
arrangement is of plain and obvious utili- 
ties, viz into two Catalogues: of which the 
first comprehends im the three first Sec- 
tious,—the British, and T'amul Articles 
from the vegetable kingdom, and wetallic 
substances; the fourth Section styled Ar- 
tisan's Nomenclature, is exclusively devo- 
ted to the description of materials employed 
by the Hindoosin their Arts and Manufac- 
tures, and of the processes adopted in their 
and use, respectively —which 
ast are summarily but accurately detasted, 
and this in proportion to the interest they 
inspire, or the utility derived from their 
manufaciured produce. All the Articles 
are in alphabetical order, and with correct 
Botanical references affixed. 


Cai. No. 2, or Agrieulturist’s Nomenclature, 


Contains seven sections, in which are 
similarly enumerated, and their uses indi- 
cated (with systematic definitions), the va- 
rious kinds of cern aad grain.—Fruits 
wild aud cultivated, and all other edible 
vegetables that serve chiefly, either as 
nutriment, or are adopted as condiments, 
in the Dietetic @conomy of the Hindoos. 
As this list and description comprehend 
almost all the sorts that are known or 
used, from the sources of the Nerbudda to 
Cape Comorin, on both sides of the Penin- 
sula—we may form some judgment of the 
interesting nature of its contents. 

An Appendix follows with 

Ist. The names of Diseases in Euglish, 
and their corresponding ones in three of 
the vernacular languages of Hindostan. 

2d. List of Books, chiefly Medical, in the 

amul, Persian, Arabic, aud Sauscyit lan- 
guages, by authors of the most approved 
reputation. 

Finally, some additional Articles, either 
omitted or not readily entering into the 
previous classification. 

Three indexes; English, Tamu!, and 
Latin, furnish the reqaisite merns of easy 
access to the various and numerous mate: 
rials described inthe body of the werk. 

Though not so much connected with the 
intrinsic merit of the book, we observe 
that it is printed on paper of the first qua- 
lity, and that its typography is remarkable 
throughout for a clear and distinct impres- 
gion. 

We may just observe, as a standard of ap- 
precistion iu the present instance—that the 
difficulties attendant upon first attempts to 
elear away the rubbish from the base of 
acience, and commence a rational super- 
structure, bears a striking disproportion to 


those encountered by future labourers in 
the same line—whose task is comparatively 
light, and chiefly confined to the simple 
addition of facts to the heap already !abo- 
riously accumulated—or the correction of 
errors “ quos aut incuria fudit—art humane 
parum cavet natura.” 
Ancient Orntentat Writina. 

This may be as proper a place as any 
that is likely to be found at present, for 
resuming a slight notice of M. Lichten- 
steiu’s work on the Assyrio-Persie charag- 
ters, commonly called the “ nail-headed 
letters,” Vide p. 4358 of the preseut vo- 
lume, 

It appears by a careful analysis and ex- 
amination of M. L.'s work, by Dr. Wil- 
kins, that these characters, as pointed out 
by that writer, do really coincide with the 
power of the Arabic letters, as already 
known to us, aud may be expressed by 
them, for the most pert,;—the language 
itself, also, becomes intelligible by means 
of tne Arabic, and other cognate dialects. 
But this observation is confined to the 
characters called Persepolitan, and ag- 
tually extant at Persepolis, and elsewhere 
in Persia. Prom the same juvestigation it 
results, that the Babylonian characters, 
though at first sight, to the unlearved 
eye, and even to the learged eye, the same, 
are not really the same, On close exami- 
nation, the differences are considerable ; 
many of the chayaciers are more combined, 
are more frequeptly repeated each into atseis, 
or into others, whether to form words, or 
to form phrases, cannot, as yet, be deter- 
mined. Whether, these, and other parti- 
culars, may be allowed to mark differcat 
eras i the progress of the same character, 
or whether these be different characters, 
essentially, used among differeut people, at 
the same era, or from whatever other cause 
the dissimilarity ayises, must remain for 
the discovery of future Jiterati. ‘This infov- 
mation will not diminish the regret of the 
inquisitive for the non publication,—or at 
least the non-arriyal, of M, Lichtenstein’s 
inteuded second volume, 

It is very far from unlikely, that the va- 
rious examjnations made, and makiueg, by 
our countrymen in different parts of Persia, 
and other countries where those remaius 
are found, may eventually enable us, by 
meaus of comparisop, to obtain further ac- 
quaintance with these most ancient alpha- 
bets, and thereby with the manners of the 
earliest societies of men, and of the fagtg 
compriged in theiy history, 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
BENGAL. 


PROGRESS OF THE RIGHT HON, THE 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


The visit of a Governor General of India, 
with his lady, bis court, and his suite, is 
an uncompion occurrence. In itself, it jus- 
tifies attention: whatever other purposes 
way be included ia it, or whatever other 
consequence may attend it. We understand 
that it is distinguished by maguificeuce ; 
and that the ceremonies and occurrences to 
which it gives occasion, are perpetuated 
by the pencil ofa geatleman in attendance 
on his Lordship—iu due time, we trust, to 
be communicated to the public. The fol- 
lowing are anticipations of a few incidents, 
collected from information derived through 
various chanuels. 

Some particulars respecting the Governor 
General's (Earl Moira.) Tour to the 
Northern Provinces, from 2nd of October, 
to Nov. 9, 1814. 

His Lordship and suite left Calcutta in 
a numerous fleet of boats, or ratherof gilded 
barges, resembling those used by the Lord 
Mayor, and the City Companies, on the 
"Thames, iu public procession. ‘The Gauges 
has rarely seena water excursion sosplendid, 

Oct, 2.—His Lordship's dining pinuace, 
and some other boats of large draught of 
water, were unable to proceed beyond 
Allahabad, and had cousequeutiy been 
Jeft at that station to await the return of 
flie party. bis Excellency the Nawab 
Vizier had sent tents and elephants with 
every kind ef eqnipege for the Govervor 
Ceneral’s acconmedation, to meet his 
Lordship a short way above Allahabad, 
the weather hitherto has been cool and 
pleasant. 

Oct, 8. — The Governor General and 
Countess of Loudon and family arrived at 
Cawnpore, aud aiighted at the house of 
Mr. Grant, the Coliector of Customs. His 
Highvess the Nawab of Oude left Lucknow 
ou the 7th, for the purpose of giving the 
Governor General the meeting at Cawu- 
pore, and accompanying him to his own 
capital, 

Oct. 25.—The Rt. Hon. the Governor 
Generel and Suite entered Lucknow, and 
were received with much splendour and 


magnificence. His Lordship witnessed a 
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Tyger and Cheeta, (a species of Panther) 
fight. The head-quayters were established 
at Constantia. 

Oct. 15.—The Nawab of Onde and his 
near re'ations, were sumptuously enter- 
tuined at dinner by his Excellency the 
Governor General ov the 17th, the Nawab 
Witnessed a review of the European cavalry 
and infantry, beld by his iixcellency the 
Commander in Chief, with whom be af- 
terwards breakfasted, Next day the Na- 
wab returned to his own capital. 

Oct, 24.—Early in the morning, Nus- 
su-rooddeen [lyder Khaun, the Nawab’'s 
son went one coss iv advance to Fattijung, 
and was there politely received by the Earl 
of Moira, and his Highness the Nawab pro- 
ceeded a considerable way for the purpose 
of meeting his Excellency, ‘The meeting 
took place near the Ka/upechar, whey a sa- 
lute was fired from his tiighness’s guns, 


His Lordship and the Nawab then as- 
cended the sume Elephant, and proceeded 
through the city scatlering money amongst 
the crowd, the shops of the Bazar were 
beautifully ornamented with variegated 
colours, and in every corner sets of singing 
girls were dancing. About § o'clock, the 
cavalcade reached the Nawab’s residence, 
called Furrah Buksh, On their alighting, 
a salute was agaiu fired by his Highness's 
and the Company's guus; after breakfast, 
his Lordship and the Countess of Loudou 
proceeded to the mansion of Major Baillie, 
the British Resident, and ou their entrance 
were welcomed by a salute, The Nawab’s 
son and the officers who had accompanied 
Major Baillie now took their leave. Next 
day the Nawab visited his Excellency at 
General Martin's house, Constantia, and 
retired on haviug received the customary 
presents, after breakfast, he was saluted 
both on his arriyaland departure. On the 
27th, his Excetlency aud Suite repaid the 
Nawab's visit, and ofter the repast wit- 
nessed a splendid display of fireworks. 

Oct. 23..-His Excellency the Governor 
General, aad his Llighness the Nawab, 
with theiy respective suites, were present 
at an elephont fight at Buree Burawan. 
Several clephants engaged, and several 
were wounded ; when the party adjourned 
to breakfast at the palace, and in the even- 
ing returned to the city. 


Nov. 4.—A grand dinner in celebration 
of the Peace, was given by his Highuess 
to the Governor General, Couiiess of 
Loudon, and the ladies and centlemen of 
the station. On the 5th, the Governor Ge- 
neral, was present at atyger ight, when 
an extraordinary occurrence took place, 
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Owing to some mismanagement, the pali- 
sadoes of the Arena were imperfect, in 
consequeuce of which, several tygers burst 
through them, and got among the crowd, 
but fortunately they did no further damage 
than scratching a few individuals, 

On the march to Lucknow, great pre- 
cautions were taken to baffle the attempt 
of the thieves who have hitherto invaria- 
bly derived large booty from visitors of 
rauk to that metropolis. We have not 
heard whether the precautions were com- 
pletely successful, aud still expect to hear 
of some losses, as these professional Geutie- 
men deem it a point of honour to allow no 
persons of distinction to pass tothe Court 
of Lucknow without paying contribution. 
In this manner, they may be said to 
participate with the Nawab in the plea- 
sure derived from the arrival and recep- 
tion of strangers. The young ladies, the 
daughters of Lord Lake, ou bis first visit, 
were completely plundered of wearing ap- 
pare and the whoie parapherualia of their 
toilets; and few who have any thing of va- 
Jue escape an assessment, proportioned to 
the extent of their means and their want of 
‘Yigilant precaution. 


[This character of Lucknow merits ob- 
servation, but Meerut is supposed to be the 
station most iufested with thieves of any in 
India, notwithstanding military patroles, 
who wound, aud even kill these wretches, 
Houses are so constantly annoyed by rob- 
bers, fhat a hired guard of several match- 
lock men, besides Chokeedars, is deemed 
indispensable to every gentleman's bunga- 
low :—not seldom ia vain.} 

Since their arrival in Rohileund, the 
gentlemen in bis Lordship's retinue have 
been often plundered by thieves, whose 
depredations during the long dark nights 
have been daring iu the extreme. Besides 
trunks and small articles of-yaiue, the rob- 
bers have in some instances carried away 
furniture and different parts of the tent and 
eguipage. 

The Governor General was encamped 
on 15th November at Kashepoor, on the 
route to Hurdwar. We are happy to say 
that the health of the Countess of Loudoun, 
who had been indisposed was completely 
re-established. 


CALCUTTA. 


COMM©RCE. 

A New Insurance So: iety is established in 

this city, denominated the “ Globe Insur- 

ance Office ;" it commences operations in 

favour of the commercial world, on Ja- 
puary 1, 1815. 


Commercial Prosperity: Money scarce. 

Jan. 7,1815.—The aggregate value, at 
prime cost, of goods shipped for England 
at the port of Calcutta since August last, 
is estimated at pearly one crore aud thirty 
lacs of rupees. It is, therefore, not extra- 
ordinary, that an unprecedented scarcity 
of cash should be felt, and that the tifficul- 
ties of mercantile establishments should 
have accumulated to an extreme degree. 
These may be judged of from the following 
particulars relative to the existing state of 
money transactions, Company's Paper— 
14 per cent. discount ; Private Bills scarcely 
possible to be discounted, from the want of 
meas, at 2 to 3 per cent. per mouth; 
Cash on deposit of Company's Paper, 1} 
to 1} per cent. per month, &c. 

Extensive Fire. 

A fire recently broke out at the Dhur- 
motollah, at the back of M. Le Fraud's 
stables, Calcutta, which burnt till the 
neighbouring houses, 500 in number, were 
consumed, 


The Doorga Pooja. 


The annual Festival of the Doorga 
Pooja was celebrated lately with all 
the concomitants of tinsel, paint, glare 
and clamour commonly observed. 

We have heard it remarked by some, 
that the splendor is less dazzling and the 
expence less profuse every year, and that 
this decay has been gradual and very per- 
ceptable. This may be just; for as the 
great families multiply, we have more 
houses, aud fewer wealthy inhabitants. 
That there is no diminution of hospitality, 
and that the desire to please which is to 
us the greatest attraction, is not dimi- 
nished, we boldly aver; and judging by 
the distance travelled and the hours to 
which the company remained, many of 
the principal gentry sought, and probably 
found, something worth going to see. 

The great novelty was the performance 
of divers feats by a Kashmeerian youth, 
who exhibited with two drawn swords, 
and with a sword and scabbard, turning 
round to the measured cacence of a tabor. 
The best description we can give of his 
adroitness will be, to say, that he effected 
all, while in motion, without the Jeast 
giddiness, which an expert man would 
probably attempt while standing still, 
He continued his gyrations for many mi- 
nutes, and the form of his dress, the move- 
ments of bis arms, and the noise, all com- 
bined to persuade many who were perhaps 
giddy at the sight, that he turned with 
uncommon velocity: the fact however, is, 
that he did not revolve more than 50 times 
in ninute, 
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His most difficult task was taking up 
three seal rings placed at measured dis- 
tances, with bis mouth and eyes, by throw- 
ing his body backwards, and keeping his 
feet firm and parallel, standing on the car- 
pet. His body and neck formed an un- 
common curve, and the posture threatened 
suffocation, This feat he effected with 
little fatigue; and requests for its repeti- 
tion were often made to the worthy host, 
Gopee Mohun T,bakoor, 

those to whom the names of the female 
Singers Nik,hee, Asboorun, Misree, Luch- 
mun, Dil Jan, and Hingua, are familiar, 
uo comment or praise is necessary. ‘Those 
who only see them on these festivals, see 
and hear them to great disadvantage, after 
their enduring several days of fatigue. It is 
not to be supposed that the natives do not 
exact full measure for the price given: 
Nik,hee had been au object of contest be- 
tween Kaja Raj Krishn and Raja Krishh 
Chund Rae. The latter obtained her ser- 
vices for the consideration of 1200 Rupees 
aud two Shawis. 


Merteonrtc Stones. 

Tur following is interesting, not merely 
as a remarkable phenomenon described by 
an Oriental, but also for his attempt at 
forming a theory by which to account for 
it. It is also, very nearly, if not altogether 
singular, on account of the great size of the 
Stones: if stone was to SOlbs. 
weight, they far exceeded what is the usual 
weight of such Stones ; and the maguitude 
of the whole mass, is altogether extraordi- 
nary. The space wherein these Stones fell 
is not exactly described ; but, it is evident 
that the places mentioned are in the same 
vicinity. 

Translation of a Persian MS. giving an ac- 
count of a Shower of Stones in the Doab, 
on the 5th November, 1814. 

HEALTH TO THE CHERISHER OF THE POOR. 
A singular phenomenon has occurred in 

the Doab ; I have heard the facts related by 

word of mouth from various persons who 


ali concur in the same account; the cir- 
cumstances are as follows :— 


On the 5th of November current, being 
Saturday, while halfa watch of the day 
still remained (i. e. half past four, p. m.) 
there was first of all heard a dreadful peal 
of thunder, and then stones rained down 
in sight of the inbabitants of the country, 
each stone being thirteen or fifteen Seer* 


* The Bengal Seer weighs @lb. Ooz. 13dr. 


in weight. In the first place, wheresoever 
they fell a great dust rose from the ground, 
and after the dust subsided, a heap of dust 
(Chakri) was formed, and in that dust 
(Chakri) were found the stones, a piece of 
one of which is enclosed in this letter as a 
specimen. The particulars follow below :— 


In the district of Lank, seven stones 
were found, 


In the district of Bhaweri dependant on 
Begum Sumroo, four. 

In the district of Chal, belonging to the 
Pergunnah of Shawli, three. At Kabout, 
belonging to the Perguanah of Shawlif, 
five. In all, nineteen stones were found. 

The cause of this may be, that in the 
course of working (or of changes on) the 
ground, air being extricated, may have 
entered combination and come 
elemental fire, aud from this fire received 
a portion of heat, that then it may have 
united with brimstone and Terrene salt, as 
for instance, saltpetre, when the mixture 
from some cause being ignited, the fire be- 
stows its own property en the mass, and 
the stones which may have been above it 
are blown up into the air. God knows 
the truth. The fact being very surprising, 
I have sent you information of it. 


(Signed) SYED ABDULLA 
22nd Nov. 1814. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Method of long preserving Plaintuins, 
To the Editor. 


Sir. — Considering it to be every 
man’s duty to communicate any little 
knowledge that he may have Jearat, which 
can add to.the coniforts of life, I send some 
instructions for preserving Plantains, which 
will, | hope, prove useful to numbers going 
to sea. 

Cut the bunches long 4s is usual to take 
them to sea; and instead of suspending 
them over the stern, hang them in a dark 
corner where there is a free circulation of 
air—before them you should tie up a cur- 
tain to keep off the light. ‘The fruit will 
thus ripen very slowly, three or four at a 
time. Light is oneof the pabula of plants, 
without which they cannot come soon to 
maturity. By this method, two large bun- 
ches of fine Plantains were preserved dure 
ing a voyage from the Island of Madeira, 
to St. Augustine's Bay on Madagascar, 
not above one-tenth was spoilt. 

December 20, 1814. A TRAVELLER. 
Astrologer punished for false prediction : 
released, and promoted. 

Runjeet Singh, it appears, was busily 
ewployed at the date of the last accounts 
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from Lahore, in repairing his late losses, 
and was actively engaged in collecting re- 
eruits from all quarters. He has thrown 
into confinement, an Astrologer of the 
name of Dulput Rae, who had predicted 
that the most complete success would at- 
tend his expedition. 


Dulput Rae the astrologer, was released 
on the payment of 1500 rupees. A daily 
allowance of two rupees was bestowed on 
him, and he was attached to the Court of 
Judicature. Here,where divination is so 
often necessary, his talents may be advan- 
tageous!y and clients consulting 
him may often avoid Joss from ‘ the ylo- 
rious uncertainty of the law.’ A fitter ap- 

ointment was never before wade in ap 
ndiau Court of Justice. 


Difference of fees to the Priest, on eccasion 
of Marriage of Maid or Widow. 

A Naeb Cazy told me, thet when he 
married any of the poorer class, he always 
got as much as he could eat of the best 
dish at the bridal feast, and frequently 

Jateful was sent home to his family; and 
ve also got from four aunas to one rupee 
four annas in money; but if the bride had 
been married before, beside the food, he 
received a fixed fee of two rupees. Upon 
my asking the cause of this difference, the 
Naeb replied, cultivated ground was always 
assessed higher than uncultivated. 

lam Xe. 
Oude, May 1814. N.R. 


Particulass of some parts of the Country, 
and Places included in the 
Mititary Operations Neraut. 

Tue present article is not intended to 
relate any of the military exploits, but, 
merely to convey some notion of the diffi- 
eulties which oppose, at every step, the pro- 
gress of the British troops in their expedi- 
tion into that country. To overcome the 
patural obstacles of the localities, is no 
small praise, independent of the necessary 
exercise of military prowess, and skill. 

The following is interesting, from the 
picture it presents of the ardour of a la- 
mented officer. 

DEATH OF GEN. GILLESPIP. 


Extraet of a Letter from Poonuah.—After 
the retreat had been sounded a second 
time, Major Ludiow took post in some 
ruived buts immediately under the fort 
wail, and considerable apprehensions were 
felt for him and his party, who were likely 
to be cut off. At this instant, the Gencral 
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saw that it was requisite to do something to 
save this little band of heroes, and being 
greatly irritated atthe failures of the storm- 
ing party, he turned to an officer standing 
by him, and said, “ Py God, I wil! take 
that fort, or die before it.” He then gave 
some orders, and again addressing himself 
to Brigade Major, said “ Now Six, Tam at 
your service,” after this he went on most 
gallantly waving his hat and cheering the 
wen until he was slot through the heart, 
and did not utter one sylleble. 

The ofticer who writes this account, 
says, he “ was nearhim, and that he wished 
tospeak, bat the words died ov his lips. 
By this time, the ladders were brought up, 
and found too short by many yards, when 
Major Ludlow on whom the command de- 
volved, and who had distinguished himself 
throughout, very discreetly sounded the 
retreat, and returned to camp. 


On eutering the Fort of Kalunga, after it 
was abandoned by the Nepanilese, our peo- 
pe found ninety-five slain; and many 
wounded remaining behind, depending on 
the humanity of the Company's officers. 
So fully is this confidence established, that 
aman who had lost part of his lower jaw 
by a shot, came down the breach to ‘the 
batteries and camp in search of surgical 
aid, In return, the Goorkhas have restored 
the slain which fell into their hands, with- 
out stripping or maltreating them, contrary 
to their usual custom. On one occasion 
Col, Ochterlony of the a7th, received forty- 
five dead bodies from the Goorkhas. 


The operations against Ramgurh had 
not commenced ; this fort is calculated te 
be nearly 5000 fect above the level of the 
Sutluj, from the bank of which it is distant 
12 or 18 miles. This important place is 
the key to the ‘table lund towards the 
North-west. 

In penetrafing towards Ramgurh, it 
was found impossible to make the smailest 
progress with the Ordnance, without the 
assistance of the Pioneers in cutting the 
road for each day's march. ‘The first po- 
sition occupied was a range of heights to 
the west of that in which Ramguth is si- 
tuated. But it was soon perceived that 
the place was absolutely inaccessible on 
that side, and accordingly on Nov. 19th, 
the detachment made a circuitous detour 
tothe range of heights, fronting the east 
side of the defences of the enemy. The ob- 
stacles which the nature of the ground op- 
posed to this movemeut, are described as 
exceeding all that had hitherto presented. 
After a toilsome march of 7 or 8 miles up 
and down steep acclivities, a pass of two 
miles of continual asceut, and so narrow as 
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only fo admit the troops to advance by sin- 
gie files, led to the ridge which they were 
tooceupy. By the judicious arrangements 
of the brigadier, and the willing assistance 
of the Plassiah people, the provisions for 
the troops were conveyed to this situation 
with great regularity, but the officers who 
had to rely ou theirown exertions aud those 
of their servauts for their comforts, were 
compelled to submit to many privations. 
Our advanced posts were now so close to 
those of the enemy, that the seutries of 
either party had ful! opportunities of gra- 
tifving their inclination for venting the 
yrossest abuse on each other. The subjects 
of the Plassiah Raja particularly, whose 
enmity to their Goorkha conquerors is im- 
placable, indulged themselves very freely 
in this exercise. On the 20th, the mor- 
tars and howitzers arrived, conveyed on 
elephants. 

On the 24th, our troops succeeded in 
getting possession of some fine positions 
near the fort; and next dav batteries were 
erected against one of the principal stock- 
ades commanding the access tort. On the 
26th, took place the affair in which Lieut. 
Williams fell. It is said, that those who fe!| 
wounded, were not allowed quarter, but 
were put te death on thespot. The conduct of 
the Sepoys on this occasion is stated to have 
been admirable. Subsequeut to this event 
nothing of any consequence has occurred. 
Utterly impregnable as the place is on the 
west side, the defences on the east would 
seem scarcely less formidable. ‘They are 
occupied by about 6000 men, under the 
command of Umeer Singh. 


Surat was taken possession of by the 
grenadiers of the Ist. battalion 17th native 
infantry, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Carpenter, who moved from the 
heights above Kalsee, on the morning of 
the 5th December. After a toilsome march 
of eight hours, the party reached the foot of 
the mountain, which they ascended in sin- 
gle files by @ circuitous narrow path along 
the edge of precipices, in some places so 
nerrow, that the men could ouly advance 
slowly on their handsand knees. It proved 
to be a small fort of great natural strength 
surrounded by a stone wall, eleven feet 
high and three broad. The garrison con- 
sisting of 250 men had evacuated the place 
on the preceding day. 


Nahn is about 40 miles to the south east 
ofRamgurh, and should it fail speedily, 
there is no doubt that the latter and all the 
other strong places in that quarter, must 
aoon follow. The enemy will then be com- 
pelled to yield, orto meet us in the open 
field, where the weapons and mode of fight- 
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ing, which have been found well adapted 
for the species of warfare hitherto waged, 
will prove of little avail against the regular 
and steady discipline of our well armed 
battalions, 


Janickpoor is well known in Hindoo 
story, and is reckoned little inferior in 
sanctity to the great places of worship. 
The temples iu it are dedicated to Rama, 
and Janica, and are curious ou several ace 
counts. Their base is a regular square, 
which decreases at the walls rise, and is at 
the top covered in with a dome, from which 
a spire projects. One of the great temples 
is surmounted by a plate of metal, fabri- 
cated in such a manner as to resembie gold 
and of great value. The buildivg consists 
of several storics, from the cornice of each 
of which seventy two bells are suspended. 
The town is surrounded by a great num- 
ber of tanks. It is celebrated as a resort 
of pilgrims, from whom the Nypal Govern- 
ment exacted no sort of tax.—It is about 
fifty seven smiles distant from the Bhaug- 
mutty river, and the road to it is intersected 
by many ravines and rivulet beds. The 
Bhaugmutty is full of quick sands, and is 
crossed with great difficulty and danger by 
an army. 


The Nypalese part of the Tureeanu, is 
exceedingly flourishing, aud little inferior 
to the most fertile parts of Tirhoot. It 
abounds with groves of mango trees, and 
large tauks of water.— The villages are 
extensive, neat, andfullof inhabitants, v ho 
far from dreading any injury from‘our in- 
vasion of their country, in crowds meet the 
troops, greet them with offerings, and 
seem delighted with their change of mas- 
ters. ‘The army is close to the great Saul 
forest which stretches from Sreenugar to 
the Teesta, a river in the district of Rung- 
pour, and not more than nine coss from 
the first range of mountains, which, with 
the two ranges in its rear, the last topped 
with eternal suows, is distinctly visible from 
camp. 

BOMBAY. 
Exotic notany.—Calumba Creeper. 
To the Editor. 

Sin.—It may gratify the lovers of exotics 
and amateurs in Botany to be informed 
that a thriving plant of the Calumba creep- 
erhas just been introduced into this Island, 
and is now planted out with every precau- 
tion that can promise success in a garden 
in the viciuity of the Governor's Country- 
house. 

By way of refreshing the memory of 
your readers 1 may repeat that this plant, 
whose root constitutes one of the most ele. 
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ant and salubrious bitters of our Materia 
Redica has hitherto remained a non de- 
seript—and that a most laudable attempt 
to fulfil this desideratum was made by Dr. 
Berry of Madras so far back as 1806; but 
the object was unavoidably defeated by 
his plant yielding only male flowers— 
which however he distinctly described, and 
consigned to the pages of that respectable 
repository, the Asiatic Researches, vol. x. 
—-Should the subject of this notice happi- 
ly prove a female individual, my utmost 
oviahes will be gratified. Similar means 
will be adopted to communicate to the 
public its Botanical description, with the 
requisite drawings to illustrate it. 

t is but a just tribute of praise to add 
that the conimunity here, are indebted for 
this valuable acquisition to His Excellency 
Don Jose Maria de Castro e Almeida, 
Governor of Damaun, who with alaudable 
desire to promote useful pursuits exerted 
the influence of his high station in procur- 
ing at the request of a Medical Geutleman 
of this Presidency, a box full of fresh roots 
from Mozambique, their indigenous soil ; 
whence after a long passage they reached 
Damaun on the 11th inst. and their present 


perfect preservation is a striking proof of 


the cares and attention with which the 
experiment has been conducted thus far. 
Your most obedient servant, 
Botano-Puivos. 
Bombay 24th, October 1814. 

P. 5. The state of the plant this day 
(24th Oct.) is as follows, one strong shoot 
41 feet high—at 2-3ds of its height sending 
off aside shoot also healthy— at interme- 
diate distances from the origin of the main 
stem there are three radical tubes of a co- 
nical shape—peeping above the soil—and 
xeplete with seemingly fresh circulating 
juices, of adeep yellow colour—and these 
gnly retained from flowing by a thin Epi- 
dermis. 

-The soil of the box is composed of a fine 
sand, which coinciding with that brought 
with Dr. Berry's plant, affords a presump- 
tion of its being it's congenial element. 

Lightning: observation on. 

In the Decan, nothing is more common 
than the injury done by lightning, and 
it is rather singular, that in Bombay it 
should rarely be attended with the same 
efiects. Can this difference be owing to 
the multitude of trees on this island, of the 
palm species, which act as conductors ? 


CEYLON. 
Tremendous Hurricane. 


Dec: mber 7, 1814, 
. Weare sorry to annoynce a tremendous 
Hurricane having taken place off the N, 


and N. West coast of this [sland ; it com- 
menced on the 25th ult, and continued till 
the following morning, the wind blowing 
through the night with a resistless fary ; 
as far as we have yet learned its ruinous 
effects have been confined to the line of 
coast between Point Pedro and Madram 
Kooley Head Jand. 

At Point Pedro it sct in by a strong gale 
of wind from the north west, which af- 
terwards shifted to the north east and in- 
creased in violence. ‘The Sea rose consi- 
derably; and the waves passed the small 
custom-house at that station 50 or 60 
yards, the roof of which was nearly untiled ; 
—the torrents of rain which fell, aided by 
the waves of the sea, washing away the 
greater part of the property coutained in 
the building. 

Several shocks of an Earthquake were 
felt, the wind blew furiously, but there 
was no thunder-storm, a circamstance un- 
common in this country. ‘Thousands of 
trees were torn up by the roots, and the 
loss to the inhabitants will be very consis 
derable. 

At Kaits the sea also made great inroads; 
and throughout the district of Jaffna, the 
effects of the storm will long be felt by the 
natives, in the loss of their palmira and co 
coa-nut trees, and in the damage done to 
their Paddy fields, many of which were 
overflowed by the sea water. At Poon- 
eyru, the storm was equaily severe. The 
greatest damage, however, appears to have 
been done at Werteltivo where the sea 
broke in and washed down nearly the 
whole village, including the Magistrate's 
house and office: two fives were lost by 
the falling of the houses, and about 600 
head of cattle were swept away. 

The sea water steod two feet high in the 
house of Mr. Theille. 

At Manar, the storm also was felt in it’s 
greatest fury, most of the houses in the fort 
were unroofed, as were the Grain Go- 
down and other Bankshals in the Pettah, 
and nearly all the mud ten@ments of the na- 
tives levelled with the ground: the Collec- 
tor's house was partly unrvofed and the 
doors blown off, the water stood ankle deep 
iu every room. We regret to learn that 
many lives haye been lost: a Dhony from 
Chilaw with seed Paddy on board belong- 
ing to Goverument has been stranded near 
the south bar, and out of her crew which 
consisted of eight persons, only one es+ 
caped a watery grave. Almost every tree 
has been blown down, many of which had 
stood for fifty years. The storm com- 
menced in the north west quarter, and gras 
dually came round to the south-west. 
Several Dhonies sunk at their anchors 
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opposite the Fort, aud many of the crews 
are stated to be missing, in fact, nothing 
withstood the violence of the gale. ‘The 
four boats which convey the mail between 
the coast an: Ceylon were all at Tallama- 
naar, and are likewise lost. ‘The ravages 


of the storm which is stated to have been | 


more vioient than any remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants in Ceylon, appear to 
have extended throughout the whole of 
this District with the most disastrous con- 
sequences. 

Houses in every direction are blown 
down—tanks burst—trees of all descrip- 
tions torn up and destroyed. All the boats 
between Arippo and Manaar are lost. 

The storm appears to have extended not 
far to the southward of Manaar, as several 
dhonies have arrived there which rode out 
the gale at Condatchy aud Maichicatte 
without injury. 

In a garden near Manaar containing 500 
cocoa-uut trees only fifteen remain standing : 
at Talamanaar, upwards of 2,000 palmira 
trees are blown down. 

This day there are nine coast mails due. 

At Delft Isiand, all the houses except 
the Government store-houses are blown 
down. The hemp crop is destroyed; that 
in store is spoiled by the salt water. ‘The 
wheat crop has sustained great injury. 
The inhabitants have jost almost all their 
goats and sheep, with 4,000 palmira trees. 
At the Two Brothers Island, 860 head of 
cattle are lost; and all the tanks and 
wells are filled with salt water and sand. 
The greatest consternation prevails there. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Lord Somerset has issued a Proclama- 
tion, admitting all East India Goods to 
entry for exportation : on the same terms 
with those of the warehousing system at 
home. 

It is said, that the generatity of the set- 
tlers at the Cape, were much averse to 
the Colony being ceded to the Dutch! As 
a proof of this, when the report of the in- 
tended transfer was made known, a great 
fall took place in the value of landed pro- 
perty and houses. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
American Caprure Revaken. 
Extract of a letter from Sydney. 

July 2, 1814.—Yesterday evening the 
Seringapstam of London, whaler, arrived 
in this Port, from the Marquesas Islands, 
having been re-captured by 14 men at that 
place, under circumstances of a very sin- 
gular nature, and affording a most pratse- 
worthy instance of what bravery aud reso- 
tution, governed by prudence and discre- 
tion, can accomplish.—IJt secms the 


Seringapatam had sailed from London in 
March 1812, on a whaling voyage to the 
Coast of Peru ; on which coast she cap- 
tured the ship Edward, of Nantucket, 
laden with 1200 barrels of oil, and sent 
her a prize to England ; shortly after- 
wards the Seringapatam was taken by the 
Essex Aimerican frigate off the Gallipagoes 
Islands, nearly about the time that the 
Essex captured the New Zealander aud 
the Chariton whalers ; — these ships 
were al! carried by the Essex, into Bankes’s 
Cove, and left there by that frigate, which 
proceeded on another cruise ; from which 
she returued, having captured the Sir An- 
drew Hammond, and brought her also 
into Bankes’s Cove—That in a little time 
the Seringapatam, with the other cap- 
tured ships, were carried to the Marquesas 
Islands, and the seamen contivued prisoners 
there, treated with a cruelty scarcely ever 
known to have been practised among en- 
lightened nations; that they were wrought 
in heavy irons, exposed to every privation, 
aud doomed to linger in miserable cap- 
tivity; but with a spirit peculiar to the 
sons of Britain, they bore their sufferings 
with resignation, watching an opportunity 
to effect their deliverance from their un- 
feeling tyrants ; and having frequently 
cautiously consulted together for that pur- 
pose, were at length happily furnished with 
an opportunity on the 6th of May last— 
The Essex was at sea on a cruize, and ex- 
pected very shortly to return, having been 
6 months out; her return would have frus- 
trated all their hopes, and therefore the 
crisis of deliverance was important; they 
seized the moment, and what is more 
honourable to the interests of humanity, 
effected their object without bloodshed, or 
other personal violence than what was 
necessary to secure three Prize-masters, 
who happeued that day to be on board the 
Seringapatam ; our valiant countrymen, 
fourteen in number, were employed in re- 
moving stores from the other captured 
vessel in that port on board the Seringapa- 
tam; and, on a signal given, they rushed 
upou the Prize masters, whom they sud- 
denly secured and bound, and having also 
overpowered two other nen, four out of the 
fourteen got into the boat, repaired di- 
rectly with extreme caution on board the 
Greenwich (another captured vessel), and 
rushing into the cabin, secured all the fire- 
arms, ammunition, aud weapons, and 
having spiked the guns, returned to the 
Seringapatam, where they lost no time 
other than what was necessary to dispatch 
asmail party ou shore to sprke the fort 
guns, and bring off such ammunition ag 
they could procure. liaving eilected thig 
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object, and returned on board—they cut 
the cable, and providentially aided by a 
licht favourab le breeze, escaped from the 
port; and having touched at ‘Or sheite on 
their passage, landed safely in Port Jack- 
son yeste —The Seriagapatam, the 
ce; yot of all ihe stores, Wasa valu: rb! e ob- 
ject for them to become possessed of, and 
they were thus enabled, by Divine Provi- 
deuce, to effect their escape from thet 
dreadful state of captivity to which 
their misfortunes had temporarily con- 
signed them. 

The island chosen by Capt. Porter of 
the Essex, as his depot, was Nooerol ;* of 
whose inhabitants he had killed fifty in a 
skirmish. [le built a house on shore and 
compelled his prisoners to erect a stone 
wall round it. Several whaling ships were 
captured by this frigate. The severities 
exercised by Capt. Porter over his people 
were very great: running the yauntlet, 
was frequent. The sailors therefore con- 
demned, and almost hated, their officers 
generally. The lash was also, frequeut!y 
employed on their prisoners. 


“ July 16th 1814.—Money is very scarce 
here at present, and will continue to be so 
probably for some time. Ascarcity of grain 
was dreaded several months ago; and the 
Governor in consequence wrote to India 
for wheat, of the intended shipment of 
which the Campbell Me Quarrie has 
brought advices. ‘This has proved a very 
unfortunate circumstance for the settlers ; 
as orders have in consequence been al- 
ready issued, to receive no more grain 
from them into the public stores; so that 
the only money in circulation, is that is 
sued for the pay, &c. of the troops, which 
since the departure of the 75d Regiment, 
has been but a very trifling sum indeed. 

We have experienced lately the most 
alarming want of rain: immense numbers 
of cattle and sheep have died in conse- 
quence. From fifty to a hundred head a 
day for a considerable time, were found 
lying dead. Rain im small showers, has 
since succeeded. 

I must explain to you what must appear 
very mysterious; at one time you hear of 
our abundant crops of grain, and immedi- 
ately after, that the country is in an alarm- 
ing state of starvation; this arises from the 
narrow policy of our government, which 
is the principal parchaser of grain, for the 
purpose of feeding the troops,and vir tualling 


* comp. Liv Pan. vol, LX. p. 665. vol. 
XV. p. S336. 673. 


convicts, and others. When the crop is 
plentiful, the government fixes a maximum, 
aud that at so low a rate, that the little far- 
mer cannot afford to seed his ground the 
ensuing year; at present, wheat is 157 per 
bushel, and last veer only 775; now, itis 
impossible to grow it here, on account of 
the high price of labour, for less than 107 ; 
last vear, the pigs were fed with wheat, 
because the goverument refused it, and 
uow it has been obliged to send to India 
fora supply. If nothing interferes, next 
year will be an over grown supply, as the 
high price last year enabled the a to 
cultivate their . > 

The settlement of Van Diemen’s land 
comprising Port Dalrymple, and the Der- 
went, is in a most unheppy state; a very 
cousiderable number of convicts, have ab- 
sconded from government, and their em- 
plovers ; and [am sorry to say, that some 
persons of respectable families, having in- 
volved themselves ingreat pecuniary difficul- 
ties, have teken the unh apps step of unit- 
ing themselves to those desperadoes; they 
frequently drive off whole herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, in one instance 300: nor 
does there appear any prospect of their 
being reduced to order at present. ‘The 
government has issued a proclamation, of- 
fering free pardon to all who surrender 
themselves within a given time, murderers 
alone excepted. In our part of the settle- 
ment we are so circumstanced by nature, 
that such an event could not take place ; 
the forests afford no provision, nor places 
of possible refuge for more than a few 
days. Van Diemen’s land on the contrary 
abounds in Kangaroo, Emu, &c. The 
outskirts of one of our districts called Ap- 
pin, has been rather annoyed by the inha- 
bitants of the Blue Mountains, but gene- 
rally speaking, the natives are inofiensive. 

OTAHEITE. 

Letter in English from King Pomarree. 

The following is the verbatim copy of a 
letter received by Captain Walker, of the 
Governor Macquarie, from King Pomarre, 
while he lay at Otaheite. We have had 
several previous occasions to exhibit to the 
public view specimens of the editorial ta- 
lent of this friendly Prince ; but, never- 
theless, under circumstances which could 
not possibly fail to induce the belief that 
he was merely the copyist of language 
written for him by his attentive friends of 
the Missionary LEstablishmeut. It now, 
however, happens otherwise ; for it is cer- 
tain that when he wrote the letter sub- 
joined, and giving rise to these remarks, 
the Missionaries were at the Island of 
Limao, cousiderably distant from Otaheite, 
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No white whotever was near him when he 
wrote it, and Captain Walker, froma com- 
bination of circumstances that set the fact 
beyond dispute or doubt, sanctions the po- 
sitive affirmation that the entire letter is 
produced by the head aud hand of Pomarre, 
and of himself alone. It is as follows :— 
« Sir, 

By your request, | have enquired for 
some people to go in the Macquarie with 
you ; but as it is impossible for meto know 
the true sentiments of their minds, and as 
those | might recommend to you, alihough 
my bosom friends, they night still prove 
treacherous to you, therefore, | think it best 
for you to take the men you brought from 
Emao ; but as for Vano, IT think you 
have done well in not taking him. as | know 
him to be of a bad character ; but 1 leave 
it to you for to discharge him; concerning 
those men who went to Port Jacksou ia 
ihe vessel; | know nothing of them; but 
this observation | wish to make, they are 
just as liable in case of a revolt, as the 
greatest enemy you haveon board: this | 
speak sincerely, wishing you a successful 
vo age, 

I remain, 
Your very humble servant, 
Pomarres.” 


River: N. W. coast oF 
AMFnrica. 

Destruction of the American Ship Tonquin. 

The following is an account of the sin- 
gular and melancholy fate of the Ameri- 
can ship Tonquin, the crew of which were 
destroyed by the savages, while on a trad- 
ing voyage on the coast north of the river 
Columbia, on Vancouver's island. 

The circumstance has been related in dif- 
ferent ways by the natives in the environs 
of the establishment, but that which ear- 
ries with it the greatest appearance of truth 
is as follows 

That vessel, after landing the cargo in- 
tended for Astoria, departed on a trading 
voyage to the coast of Columbia river, 


with a company, including Officers, of 


twenty-three men, and proceeded about 
400 miles along the sea-board, when they 
stopped on Vancouver's island, at a place 
called Wovdy-point, inhabited by a power- 
ful nation, called Wake-a-ninshes. ‘These 
people came on board to barter their furs 
for merchandize, and conducted them- 
selves in the most friendly manner curing 
the first day; but in the same evening ir- 
formation was brought on board by an In- 
dian whom the Officers had as interpreter, 
that the tribe where they then lay were 


ill disposed, and intended attacking the 
ship vext day. Captain J. Thorn atfected 
to disbelieve this piece of news, and even 
when the savages came next morning in 
great numbers, it was only at the pressing 
remonstrance of Mr. M'Kay, that he or- 
dered seven aloft to loosen the sails. In 
the mean time, about fifty Indians were 
permitted to come on board, who ex- 
changed a number of sea otter skins tor 
blankets and knives; theformerthey threw 
into their canoes as soon asreceived, but 
secreted the knives. 

Every one when armed, moved from the 
quarter-deck to a diferent part of the ves- 
sel, so that by the time they were ready, 
in such a manner were they distributed, 
that at least three savages were opposite 
every man of the ship, and ata signal 
wiven, they rushed on their prey, and, 
notwithstanding the brave resistance of 
every individual of the whites, they were 
all butchered iu a few minutes. 

The men above, in attempting to de- 
scend, lost two of their number, besides 
one mortally wounded, who, unotwith- 
standing his weakened condition, made 
good his retreat wiih the four others to 
the cabin, where finding a quantity of 
loaded arms, they fired ou their savage as- 
sailers through the sky-lights and compa- 
nion way, which had the effect of clearing 
the ship iv a short time, and long before 
night these five intrepid sons of America 
were again in full posessiou of her. 

Whether from want of abilities or 
strength, supposing themselves unable to 
take the vessel back to Columbia; on the 
following morning, the four who were 
unhurt left her in the long boat, in hopes 
of regaining the river, wishing to take a- 
long with them the wounded person, who 
refused their offer, saying, that he must 
die before long, and might as well die in 
the vesse! as elsewhere. 

Soon after sunrise she was surrounded 
by an immense number of Indians with 
canoes, come for the express purpose of 
unloading her, but who, from the warm 
reception they met with the day before, 
did not seem forward in boarding. 

The wounded man shewed himself over 
the railing, made signal that he was alone, 
and wanted their assistance; on which 
some embarked, who, finding what he 
said was true, spoke to their people, who 
were not any longer slow in getting on 
board, so that in a few seconds the deck 
was considerably thronged, and they pro- 
ceeded to undo the hatches without cere- 
mony. No sooner were they completely 
eugaged in this, than the only survivor of 
the crew descended intothe cabin, and set 
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fire to the magazine, containing nearly 
nine thousand pounds of gunpowder, which 
in au instant blew the vessel and every one 
en board to atoms. 
. The nation acknowledge their having 
lost nearly one hundred warriors, besides, 
2 vast number of wounded by the explo- 
sion, who were iu canoes round the ship. 
The four mea who set off in the long 
boat were, two or-three days after, driven 
ashore im a gale, aud massacred by the 
natives. 


Exrerrivents and OsservaTions on 
TIME COLOURS OF THE ANCIENTS, 


By Sir Humenrey Davy. 
[ Resumed from page 628.) 


IV. Of the Blue Colours of the Antients. 


Different shades of blue are used in the 
different apartments of the baths of Titus, 
and several very fine blues exist in the 
mixture of colours to which I have referred 
in the last two sections. 

These blues are pale or darker, accord- 
ing as they contain larger or smaller quan- 
tities of carbonate of lime; but when this 
carbonate of lime is dissolved by acids, 
they present the same body colour, a very 
fine blue powder, similar to the best smalt, 
or to ultramarine, rough to the touch, and 
which does not lose its colour by being 
heated to redness; but which becomes ag- 
glutinated and semifused at a white heat. 

This blue I found was little acted on by 
acids. Nitro-muriatic acid by being long 
boiled upon it gained, however, a slight 
tint of yellow, and afforded proofs of the 
presence of oxide of copper. 

A quantity of the colour was fused for 
half an hour with twice its weight of hy- 
drate of potassa; the mass, which was 
blueish green, was treated by muriatic 
acid in the manner usually employed for 
the analysis of siliceous stones, when it af- 
forded a quantity of silica equal ‘to more 
than 3-5ihs of its weight. The colouring 
matter readily dissolved in solution of am- 
monia, to which it gave a bright blue tint, 
aud it proved to be oxyde of copper. The 
residuum afforded a considerable quantity 
of alumine, and a small quantity of lime. 


Amongst some rubbish that had been 
collected in one of the chambers of the 
baths of Titus, I found several large lumps 
of a deep blue frit, which when powdered 
and mixed with chalk produced colours 
exactly the same as those used in the 
baths, and which when submitted to che- 
wical tests were found to be the same in 
eomposition. 
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The minute quantity of lime found in 
this substance was not sufficient to account 
for its fusibility: it was therefore reason- 
able to expect the presence of a fixed al- 
kali in it; and on fusing some of it with 
three times its weight of boracic acid, and 
treating the mass with nitric acid and car- 
bonate of ammonia, and aflerwards distill- 
ing sulphuric acid from it, | procured from 
it sulphate of soda; which proves that it 
was a frit made by means of soda, and co- 
loured with oxide of copper. 

The undiluted colour in its form of frit is 
used for ornamenting some of the mould- 
ings detached from the ceilings of the cham- 
bers in the baths of Titus: and the walls of 
one chamber between the compartments 
of red marble, bear proofs of having been 
covered with this frit, aud retain a consi- 
derable quantity of it 

There is evety reason to believe that this 
is the colour described by ‘Theophrastus a2 
discovered by an Egyptian king*; and of 
which the manofactory is said to have been 
anciemly established at Alexandria. 

Vitruvius speaks of it, under tie name of 
ceruleum +, asthe colour used commouly 
in painting chambers, and states, that it 
was made in his time at Puzzuoli, where 
the method of fabricating it was brought 
from Egypt by Vestorius; be gives the 
method of preparing it by heating strongly 
together sand, flos nitrif, and filings of 
copper. 

Pliny mentions other blues, which he 
calls species of sand (arene) from the mines 
of Egypt, Scythia, and Cypras. These na- 
tural blues, there is reason to believe, were 
different preparations of lapis lazuli, and of 
the tlue carbonates and arseniates of 
copper. 

Both Pliny and Vitruvius speak of the 
Indian blue, which the first author states 
to be combustible, and which was evident- 
ly a species of indigo. 

I have examined several blues in the 
fragments of fresco painting from the ruins 
near the monument of Caius Cestins. In a 
deep blue approaching in tint to indigo, I 
found a little carbonate of copper, but the 
basis of this colour was the frit before de- 
scribed. 

The blues in the Nozze Aldobrandine, 
from their resisting the action of acids, and 
from the effects of fire, 1 am inclined to con- 
sider as composed of the Alexandrian or 
Puzzuoli blue. 

In an excavation made at Pompeii, in 


* De Lapidibus, sect. xeviii. 

+ Lib. vii. cap. 11. 

This identifies the mtrum of the 
cieuts with carbonate of soda. 
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May, 1814, at which I was present, a 
small pot containing a pale blue colour was 
dug up, which the exalted personage, by 
whose command the excavation was made, 
was so good as to put inte my hands. It 
proved to be a mixture of carbonate of 
lime with the Alexandrian frit §. 

Vitruvius states, that the ancients had a 
mode of imitating the Indian blue or in- 
digo, by mixing the powder of the glass 
called by the Greeks /ya/os, with Selinusian 
*creta” or annularian “creta,” which was 
white clay or chalk mixed with stained 
glass; the same practice is likewise re- 
ferred to by Pliny. 

There is much reason for supposing that 
this stained glass, or Ayulos, was tinged 
with oxide of cobalt; and that these co- 
lours were situilar to our smalt. 1 have not 
found any powdered colour of this kind in 
the baths of Titus, or in any other Roman 
ruins; but a blue glass tinged with cobalt 
is very common in those ruins, which when 
powdered forms a pale smalt. 

I have examined many pastes and glasses 
that contain oxide of copper; they are all 
blueish green, or of au opake watery blue, 
The transpareut blue glass vesseis which 
are found with the vases in the tombs in 
Magna Gracia are tinged with cobalt; and 
on analyzing different ancient transparent 
blue glasses which Mr. Millingen was so 
good as to give me, | found cobalt in all of 
them *. 

‘Theophrastus, in speaking of the manu- 
facture of glass, states asa report that “ chal- 
kos” was used to give it a fine colour, and 
it is extremely probable that the Greeks 
took cobalt for a species of chulkos. 1 have 
examined some Egyptian pastes which are 
all tinged blue and green with copper; but 
though | have made experiments on nine 
different specimens of ancieut Greek and 
Roman transparent blue glass, 1 have not 
found copper in any, but cobalt in all of 
them +. 


examined by Mr. Chaptal. He did not 
search in it for alkali, or there is every rea- 
son to suppose he would have found soda. 


* The mere fusion of these glasses with 
alkali and digestion of the product with 
muriatic acid was sufficient to produce a 
sympathetic ink from them; even the si- 
lica separated by the acid, gained a faint 
blue green tint by heat, and the solution 
jn muriatic acid became permanently 
green, by the action of sulphuric acid, a 
phenomenon Dr. Marcet has observed as 
pelonging to the muriate of cobalt. 

+ A gentleman at Milan informed me 


fast summer, that he had found oxide of 
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V. Of the ancient Greens. 


The ceiling of the chambers called the 
Baths of Livia is highly ornamented with 
gilding and paiutings ; the larger paintings 
have been removed, but the ground-work 
and the borders remain. A fragment de- 
tached from the borders, which appears of 
the same colour as the ground-work, was 
of a deep sea green. The colouring matter 
examined, proved to be soluble in acids 
with eflervescence ; and when precipitated 
from acids, it re-dissolved in solution of 
ammonia, giving it the bright blue tiut pro- 
duced by oxide of copper. There are se- 
veral dierent shades of green employed ia 
the baths of Titus, and on the fragments 
found near the monument of Caius Cestius : 
in the vase of mixed colours | found three 
different varieties : one, Which approached 
to olive, was the common green earth of 
Verona ; another, which was pale grass 
green, had the character of carbonate ofcop- 
per mixed with chalk ; and a third, which 
Was sea green, Ws a green combination 
of copper mixed with the blue copper frit. 

All the greens that | examined on the 
walls ofthe baths of Titus were combi- 
uations of copper. From ie extreme bril- 
liancy of a green which | found in the 
vineyard to which | have so often referred, 
I suspected that it might contain arsenious 
acid, and be analogous to Scheele’s green 5 
but on submitting it to experiments, it af- 
forded no indications of this substance, and 
proved to bea pure carhonate of copper. 

The greens of copper were well known 
to the Greeks; the most estecmed is de- 
scribed by Theophrastus and Dioscorides 
under the name of chrysocol/a, aud is stated 
by both to be found in metailic veius. 

Vitruvius mentions chrysocolla as a uative 
substance found in copper mines, and Pliny 
speaks ofan artificial chrysocollamadefrom 
the clay found in the neighbourlood of me- 
tallic veins, which clay was most probably 
impregnated with copper. He describes 
it as rendered green by the herb Juteum. 
There is every reason to believe, that the 
native chrysocolla was carbonate of copper 
and thatthe artificial was clay impreguated 
with sulphate of copper rendered green by 
a yellow dye. 

Some commentators have supposed that 
chrysoco}ia is the same substance as borax, 
because Pliny has meutioned that a pre- 
cobalt in the blue glass. fouud in the ruins 
of Adrian's villa, aud at this time | had no 
idea that cobalt was known to the ancients. 
Mr. Hatchett and Mr. Klaproth had both 
found oxide of copper in some ancient blue 
glasses, which | conceive must have beeg 
opaque. 
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paration called by this name was used by 
goldsmiths for soldering gold* ; but no- 
thing can be more gross then this mistake, 
which however, has been copied into many 
elementary books of chemistry. The ma- 
terial used for so'dering geld consisted of 
carbonate or oxide of copper mixed with 
alkaline phosphates. This is evident from 
the description of Dioscorides “ Peri tou 
skolekos,” lib. v. c. 92, who says it was pre- 

ared from urine treated in brass mortars. 
Pliny says likewise, that it was prepared 
from “ Cypria arugiue et pueri impubis 
urina, addite nitrot.” The name of chry- 
socolla was probably derived from’ the 
green powder used by the goldsmiths, and 
which contained carbonate of copper as 
one of its ingredients 

Amongst the substances found in the 
baths of Titus were some masses of a grass 
green colour. I[ at first thought these 
might be specimens of native chrysocolla ; 
they proved indeed to be carbonate of cop- 
per, but it had formed round longitudinal 
nuclei of red oxide of copper, so that pro- 
bably these substances had been copper 
nails or small pieces of copper used in the 
building, converted by the action of the 
air, during so many ceuturies, into oxide 
and carbonate. 

The ancients, as it appears from Theo- 
phrastus, were well acquainted with ver- 
digris. Vitruvius meutions it amongst 
pigments; and probably many of the an- 
cient greens, which are now carbonate of 
copper, were originally laid on in the state 
of acctite. 

The ancients had beautiful deep green 
glasses, which [ find are tinged with oxide 
ef copper; but it does not appear that they 
used these glasses in a state of powder as 
pigments. 

The greens of the Aldobrandini picture 
are all of copper, as was evident from the 
action of the muriatic acid upon them. 

VI. Of the Purple of the Ancients. 


The Porphyra of the Greeks, and the os- 
trum of the Romans, was regarded as their 


Hist. de la Peinture ancienne, pag. 
* Nos droguistes Ja nomme Borax.” 

+ Lib. xxxiii. cap. 5. 

t The commentators have been likewise 
misled by Pliny’s description “ Chryso- 
colla humor est in puteis per venam auri 
defluens,” &c. Ibid; but this is merely an 
inaccurate account of the decomposition of 
a vein containing copper. We have no 
reason for supposing that the Greeks and 
Romans were acqurinted with borax. 
Pliny, probably misled by the application 
of the same name to different substances, 
considered chr)socolla as the cement of 
gold in mineral veins, 
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most beautiful colour, and was prepared 
from shell-fish. 

Vitruvius * says that the colour differed 
according to the country from which the 
shell-fish was brought; that it afforded 4 
colour deeper and more approaching to 
violet from the north rn countries, anda 
redder colour from the southern covsts. [le 
states, that it was prepared by beating the 
fish with instruments of irou, freeing the 
purple liquor frou. the shell containing it, 
and mixing it with a little honey: and 
Pliny says, that for the use of the painters 
argentine, “cretat” was dyed with it: and 
both Vitruvius and Pliny say, that it was 
adulterated, or imitations of it made, by 
tingeing “creta’’ with madder 7, and “ hys- 
ginum.” The finest purple, Pliny says, had 
a tint like that of a deep-coloured rose: and 
in painting, he states that it was laid on 
to give the last lustre to the sandyx, a 
composition made by calcining together 
red ochre and = sandarach, aud which 
therefore must have been vearly the same 
as our crimson, 

In the baths of Titus there is a broken 
vase of earthenware, which contains a pale 
rose colour; where it has been exposed to 
air, it bas lost its tint, and is become ofa 
cream colour, but the interior has a lustre 
approaching to that of carmine. 

[have made many experiments on this 
colour. It is destroyed, and becomes of a 
red brown by the action of concentrated 
acids and alkalies; byt diluted acids dis- 
solve a considerable quantity of carbonate 
of lime with which the body colour is 
mixed, and leave a mixiure of a bright 
rose colour: this substance when heated 
first blackens, and when urged with a 
strong flame becomes white; aud treated 
with alkali, proves to be composed of si- 
liceous, aluminous, and calcareous earths, 
with no sensible quantity of any metallic 
substance, except oxide of iron. 


* Lib. vii, cap. 13. 

+ Probably aclay used for polishing sil 
ver. The ancients were vot acquainted 
with the distinction between aluminous 
and calcareous earths, and cre/a wasa term 
applied to every white fine earthy powder. 

t Madder was extensively used by the 
ancients in dyeing, and from this passage 
it is probable that they were acquaiuted 
with the art of making a lake from it si- 
milar to that used by modern painters. It 
was probably one of the colours used by 
the Egyptians in dyeing their stuffs of dif- 
ferent colours from the same liquor, by 
means of mordants. If we can trust Pliny’s 
account, they practised calico-printing ina 
manner similar to the moderus, Lib, xxx, 
cap. 42, 
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T endeavoured to discover if the colour- 
ing matter was combustible. It was gra- 
dually heated ina glass tube filled with 
oxygen; it did not inflame, but became 
red hot sooner than it would have done had 
it been merely earthy matter: on exposing 
the yas in the tube to lime water, there 
was a precipitation of carbonate of lime. 
Some of it was mixed with hyperoxymu- 
riate of potassa, anid heated in a small re- 
tort: when the salt fused there was a 
slight scintillation, a little moisture ap- 
peared, and the gas given off received 
tuto lime-water occasioned a very evident 
precipitation. 

it appeared from these experiments, that 
the colouring matter was a compound of 
either vegetable or animal origiu. I threw 
some of it upon a hot iron: if emitted 
scarcely any smoke, and gave a sme!) which 
had some resemblance to that of Prussic 
acid, but which was extremely faint. 

Wheu hydrate of potassa was fused in 
contact with it, the vapours that rose had 
no distinct ammoniacal smell; they gave 
indeed slight fumes to paper moistened 
with muriatic acid, but this is far from be- 
jug au Ynequivocal proof of auimal matter. 
J compared this colour with vegetable lake 
frou maddcr, and avima! lake from cochi- 
‘ueal dituted to the same degree, as as 
possible, and fixed upon clays. The lake of 
mauder, after bei g dissolved in strong mu- 
riatic acid, had its cgiour restored by al- 
kalies, which was net the case with the 
ancient lake. The lake of madder likewise 
gave a much deeper tint to muriatic acid, 
aud produced atawny hue wheu its weak 
muriatic solution wes acted on by muriate 
of irou; whereas the ancient lake did not 
change in colour. The ancient lake agreed 
with the lake of cochineal in being ren- 
dered of u deeper hue by weak alkalies, 
and of a brighter hue by weak acids; but 
it differed from it in being much more ea- 
sily destroyed by strong acids. It agreed 
with both the vegetab'e and animal lakes 
iu being immediately destroyed by a solu- 
tion of chiorine. 

The lake made from cochineal produced 
much denser fumes when exposed to fused 
potash, and afforded a distinct ammoniacal 
sinell. The twe modern lakes when burnt 
iv oxygen, did not giye stronger sigus of 
inflammation than the ancient. ascer- 
tained the loss of weight this ancient lake 
suffered by combustion, and fouud it only 
one-thirticth, and this loss must in great 
part have depended on the expulsion of 
water from the clay ov which it was fixed. 
This circumstance induced me to renounce 
the idea of attempting to determine its na- 
pure frow the products of its decouposition ; 
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which in the case of so small a quantity of 
matter diffused over so large 4 quantity of 
surface could not have affurded unequi- 
vocal results, 

The durability of this lake, whether ve- 
getable or animal, is a very curious cir 
cumstance; but the exterior part which has 
been exposed to air has suffered. This dura- 
bility probably depends in a great mea- 
sure upon the attractive powers of so large 
a mags of alumina ; for, whenever one pro- 
portion of a substance is combined with 
many proportions of another substance, it 
is very difficult to decompose or detach 
the one proportion. 

From the circumstances which have beew 
noticed respecting this colour, it is inipos- 
sible to form an opinion whether it is of 
vegetable or animal origin. If of animal 
origin, it is most probably the ‘T’yrian or 
marine purple: and by some comparalive 
experiments On the purple obtained from 
sheil-fish, the question might perhaps be 
decided *. It is very probable that the 
most expensive colour would be employed 
for orvameuting the imperial baths; and 
it is not impossible that Pliny may have al- 
luded to the palace of the Casars when be 
says “ et purpuris in parietes migran- 
tibus, et India couferente @uminum sue- 
rum limum, et draconum ct elephautoram 
stniem, bulla nobilis pictura est.” Lib, 
XXXv. cap. $2. 

I have seen no colour of the same tint as 
this ancieut lake in any of the ancient 
paintings in fresco. The purplish reds in 
the baths of Titus are mixtures of red 
ochres and the biues of copper —/n the Al- 
dobrandini picture there is a purple in the 
garment of the | ronuba, but of au inferior 
hue; and this purple appears to be a com- 
pound mineral colour of the uature of these. 
—It was not destroyed by sulution af chioe- 
rine; and when a ijftie of it was exposed 
to muriatic acid, it reudered the acid yel- 
low, aud the remainder yieided a residual 
blue powder. 

(To be continued.) 


* M. Chaptal considers the joke he 
found amongst the colours from Pompeii 
as already mentioned) es of vege- 
table origin; and he founds his opinion 
upon the circumstance of its not affording 
by decomposition the sme!! pecaliar to aui- 
mal substances: but probably this smell, 
even if produced by recent purple coiour- 
ing matter of animal origin, would not be- 
long to colouring matter of 1700 years old, 
For it is most probably owing merely to 
albumen or gelatine not essential to the 
colouring particles, and much more ray 
pidly decomposed. 
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The Gatherer. 
NO. VUll. NEW SERIES. 
® J am but a Gatherer, and Dealer inother 
Men's Stufi.” 


REV. ARTHUR YOUNG's 
PROPOSED EXCURSION TO THE CRIMEA. 
Calum non animam mutant qui trans 
mare currunt, 

Tn page 469 of the present Velume, the 
Gatherer has recorded the proposals of a 
patriot who wishes to disburden his coun- 
try of a partof its superfluous population. 
He hasnow the satisfaction of announcing 
further particulars. The low price of 
every thing will certainly tempt those who 
wish to sell cheap: as for iustance, good 
horses at about four guineas, and good 
wheat at about three shillings and sixpence 
per bushel: —those who wish (o make their 
own candics;—those who wish to live re- 
tired, not interupted by comers and goers, 
or other pests of socicty. Society !—it is 
not known: Information on public aflairs, 
—none!—on private affairs,—none! Mar- 
kets in the neighbourhood, nove! Reli- 
gion and Public worship—Morals,—Lite- 
rature &c, &c. none—none—none. The 
Plague—only now and then. “Now for 
fuitherpar ticulars :—ywhich we copy ver- 
batin. 


The Proprietor of an Estate in the 
Crimea, to which he was going in 
July 1815, is obliged to postpone his jour- 
ney till the spring of 1816: his advertise- 
ments have brought so many applications, 
that he feels it to be necessary, in order to 
answer their many enquiries, to print the 
following statemeuts:—The expence of the 
journey by sea and land, on a rough esti- 
mate, may be reckoned at from 16/, to 20/. 
each person, with economy, if the number 
be small; less for large families.— Building 
The expence of building a small English 
Cottage of two rooms, the walls wattled, 
and plastered in the manner of the coun- 
try, with a mixture of cow-dung, and the 
roof covered also in the method of the coun- 
try, one chimney, bladder windows, was 
built in 1813, all expeuces included, for 


fifty roubles, at 1s. 8d. each, or 21. 18s. 4d 
Changing a window from bladders to glass, 
cost 12s, each. Such a cottage as lets in 
Suffolk for two guineas a year, might have 
been built at the same time, in the manner 
ofthe country, for 100 roubles, or 5/. 16s. 8d. 
To change the roof of this cottage for one 
of tiles, wonld cost eighty roubles. <A 
house built of stone and tiles, of three 
rooms, was bought for seventy-five roubles ; 
but building it, would have cost 300 rou- 
bles, or 17/. 10s, A square Russian fathom, 
being seven English feet of stone walling, 
for a house or fence wall] twenty one in- 
ches thick, costs, (mortar, mason, and car- 
riage included,) twelve roubles; a cubical 
fathom of stone for building laid down on 
the spot, costs five roubles; and to work 
these stones into a wall, the mason and 
mortar comes to seven roubles more per 
square fathom, twenty one inches thick. 
A sawn plank in the merchant's yard, 
twenty one feet long, fifteen inches broad, 
and two inches thick, is bought for two 
roubles and a half: yet these planks are 
brought 1800 miles— Furniture. Price of 
a bedstead ten roubles, a mattrass twenty 
five roubles, acotton coyerlit fifteen roubles 
a common chair two roubles, a table five 
roubles—Live Stock, Price of a farm horse 
31. 10s. a riding ditto 4/. 15s. 4d.a pair of 
large plough oxen 7/. 16s. a cow witha calf 
by her side 2/. 7s. a ewe and lamb 11s. 8d, 
a sow fifteen roubles, cocks and hens 
half a rouble each, turkeys one rouble and 
a half, geese three quarters of a rouble, 
plough barness for two oxen five roubles— 
Implements, A plough for going ten in- 
ches deep, with irons, twenty five roubles; 
a common German plough for four oxen, 
that goes five or six inches deep, seventy 
or eighty roubles, a common ox-cart of the 
country, noiron, twenty roubles. — Labour, 
Common day labour, in summer, ope rou- 
ble and a quarter; ditto. in winter, three 
quarters of a rouble; alad for keeping cows 
and sheep, wages seventy roubles a year, 
and to be fed; a maid servant, being a 
good working girl, wages ten roubles a 
month, and food a common ditto, five or 
six roubles per month.— Fuel. Expence of 
one fire, to buy the wood, thirty roubles 
per ann. Every body makes their own 
candles.— Provisions. Game of all kinds, 
and wild fowl, in the utmost profusion ; a 
one horse cart load of sea fish 11s. 6d. very 
fine oysters 11s. 6d. per 1000; Anchovies 
Olb. for 22d. the finest Greek wines 17d. 
per bottle. From these particulars it is 
sufficiently evident, that a family may set- 
tle in a most fertile and entirely level pas- 
ture, free from and stones, and 


pable of being ploughed without the 
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$17] The Golenos Oak. 


smallest previous expence, on a capital 
surprisingly small. The people of the 
country plough and sow wheat for the first 
crop without any enclosure; but when the 
corn is coming inte ear, it is watched, to 
keep off the horses, cattle and sheep, which 
graze upon the estate. The price of the 
land toa purchaser, in lots of not less than 
100 acres, will be, according to situation, 
from 1/. to 2/. per acre, aud rent in gene- 
ral about is. per acre. ‘The price of wheat 
at present is 3s. 6d. per bushel. The Fs- 
tate is within eleven miles of Caffa, an ex- 
porting sea-port within three days’ sail of 
Constantinople ; a cousiderable trade from 
Catfa to Malta in corn and salt beef. The 
Crimea is the only province of Rassia in 
which a purchaser of Jand does not become 
a Russian subject. No taxes whatever; 
no tithes; no poor rates. All Foreign set 
tlers are under the protection of the Em- 
peror. As the rouble, at par, is 2s. 6d. 
every pound sterling in gold or silver in- 
creases as two and a half to one, on being 
carried to Russia ; 100/. becomes near 300/ 
atthe present rate of Exchauge, the rouble 
in 1815 being only 104. Price of the whole 
estate, paid iss England, 5,0001. 


THE GOLENOS OAK. 


Description of the Golenos Oak, pur- 
chased by the late Thomas Harrison, ma- 
ny years his Majesty's purvevor of Ply- 
mouth dock-vard and Dean Vorest, and 
felled and converted by him in the year 
1310:—It grew about four miles from the 
town of Newport, in Monumouthshire— 
the main trunk at 10 feet long, produced 
450 cubie feet; one limb 355, one ditto 
472, ove ditto 113, and six other limbs of 
inferior size averaged 93 feet cach, mak- 
ing the whole number 2,426 cubic feet of 
couvertible timber. The bark was esti- 
mated at six tons, but as some of the very 
heavy body bark was stolen out of the 
barge at Newport, the exact weight is 
vot known. Vive men were twenty days 
stripping and cutting down this tree; and 
a pair of sawyers were five months con- 
verting it, without losing a day (Sundays 
excepted.)The money paid for converting 
only, independeut of the expences of car- 
riage, was £82; and the whole produce 
of the tree when brought to market was 
within a trifle of £600. It was bought 
standing for £450; the main trunk was 
OF feet in diameter, and in sawing it 
through, a stone was discovered six feet 
from the ground, above a yard in the body 
of the tree, through which the saw cut; 
the stone was about six inches in diameter, 
and completely shut in, but round which 
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Progress of Crime. [81s 
there was not the least symptom of decay. 
‘The rings in its butt were carefully reckon- 
ed, anc amounted to above 400 in num- 
ber, a convincing proof that this tree was 
in an improving state for upwards of 400 
years; and as the ends of some of its bran- 
ches were deexyed and had dropt off, it is 
presumed it had stood a great number of 
years, after it had attained maturity. 


Insrance or THE Procress or Crime. 


To the Editor cf the Literary Panorama. 
Sie, 

In your jast number,,-you were Jed by 
the benevolence that marks your work, to 
notice particularly, Mr. Chaplin's Sermon 
at Bishop's Stortford, respecting the execn- 
tion of criminals who had begun their 
career of crime by what some think very 
lightly of, the practice of powching.  Per- 
haps there are few means of benefitting the 
public more essentially, than by the pre- 
vention of crime; and this cannot be bet- 
ter accomplished than by exposing the na- 
tural progress of that course which be- 
gins in secrecy, is continued in obstinacy, 
and from transgressions apparently trivial, 
gradually hardens the sinner, till his life 
becomes a burden on Society, and he fails 
a sacrifice to the law. . lmagmary Histories 
tracing this progress are liable to excep- 
tions from various causes; but real his- 
tories not only make a powerful impre-sion 
on the immediate neighbourhood where 
the culprits are known, but usually 
wherever their trath can be substantiated. 

I have, therefore, thought that your 
laudable intentions might be promoted by 
the communication of the following uu- 
questionable uarrative of facts, which have 
lately occurred in this county. It way 
deter some not yet hardened in guilt ; or it 
may warn those to whom the way of trans- 
gressors presents temptations. much 
happier is the honest man, though poor ! 
How much more truly his owu master, 
than these slaves to bad habits, who refus- 
ing to obey restraints neither harsh nor 
burdensome, treat them with contempt, 
till at last, crime follows crime, and what 
they would not have believed it possib/e 
they should be guilty of, at first, becomes 
not merely tolerable, but even familiar ond 
ordinary. They live in, and dy, the very 
guilt which they abhorred ;—they end by 
depriving others of life, and thereby for- 
feiting their own. 

If the misery aud distress fell only on 
themselves, the misfortune would be less 
than itis ; but we have reason to fear that 
athers, also, innocent meu, not seldom 
suffer the wickedness of such 
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wretches! That a man should be tried 
for his life, and be ruined, though acquitt- 
ed ;— that deeds, necessary to prove 
property, &c. &c. should be carried off ;— 
what contplicated villany | 

Such is the history of little crimes, con- 
tinued ; may these instances prove salu- 
tary warnings! Lam, Sir, 

Shropshire, Your's &c. 

June 20, 1815. Benevouvs. 

Shrewsbury, May 8.—T. Williams, alias 
Cranberry, was executed in front of our 
county gaol, pursuant to his sentence, for 
a burglary at Montford, for returning from 
transportation, and other offeuces. —The 
unfortunate man had previously made an 
ample confession of his past conduct, and 
admitted that his puvishment was de- 
served. 

The account he gave of himself was— 
that his parents were poor: they lived on 
a small farm at Kinnerley, and his father 
was a shoemaker. Williams's first theft 
was acan, which he stole at nine years of 
age, and took it home to his mother, say- 
ing it was given him. On discovering the 
theft, his mother punished him with be- 
coming severity, and ordered him to re- 
store the can to the right owner, who 
lived in the village; this he did not do, 
but threw itintoa pit of mud, from whence 
he never took it out. He next stole two 
cheeses from Osbaston Wood, which he 
was encouraged to do by an abandoned 
woman, who at that period supplied the 
place of his deceased mother. He next 
stole a loaf from a cottage in the vicinity ; 
also 1s. 6d. from bis father, with which he 
purchased gingerbread : his father de- 
tected this latter theft, and punished him, 

At West Feltoi he entered a house in 
the day-time, and stole from a desk 15s. ; 
went a second time and stole 1/. 11s. 6d. 
He stole a watch and four guineas from the 
brother of the man from whom he had 
stolen the can: the money he gave to his 
patroness.—At Forden Heath he stole two 
guineas and a half and some grocery: at 
Purslow he stole about nine guineas: for 
these latter offences he was tried and 
sentenced to be transported, at the age of 

3 years. 

He was sent from Shrewsbury Gaol to 
the Hulks at Portsmouth, where he re- 
mained till the expiration of his sentence 
in 1800.—To the conduct of the abandon- 
ed woman, he attributed his transporta- 
tion :—to the hulks, where he was con- 
firmed in vice, he attributed the melan- 
choly termination of his life at the early 
age of 26 years. By!the woman he was 
encouraged and even compelled to commit 
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depredations. Her usual custom was, to 
take him out with her at night into the 
fields where theve were sheep or geese, 
and these latter they drove into a corner, 
and rushing in upon them, caught as many 
as they could. He wished often he cowld 
be separated from this woman. One night, 
as he was accompanying her upon an ex- 
cursiou of sheep stealing, they came to @ 
place which was reported to be frequented 
by a ghost. Here he suddenly drew back, 
and asked her if she did not see some- 
thing? She replied that she did vot ; and, 
on euquiring if he did, he pointed to a stile 
before thei, on which, he said, there was 
an immense black dog, with white head 
and red eyes. She was so frightened by 
this terrific representation, that she imme- 
diately returned home, and ceased for a 
length of time her nocturnal depreda- 
tious. 

In 1811 he stole a horse from Mr, Cra- 
nage, of Broseley, which he sold to Rich- 
ard Morris, of Liandrinio; aud the horse 
being found in Merris's possession, he was 
taken up and fully committed upon sus- 
picion of having stolen the horse: Morris 
was tried at the Summer Assizes, 1811, 
and acquitted, after having been in prison 
from the 24th of April to the 13th of 
August. It was peculiarly hard in the 
case of Morris (who had always borne an 
honest character) that in addition to the 
endurance of imprisonment and trial, he 
paid for law expences attending his trial, 
and advertising this Thomas Williams, 
21/. 6s. a sum which his circumstances did 
not evable him to discharge. 

Williams, on the expiration of his sen- 
tence at the hulks, returned home to his 
father’s house, with whom he lived a short 
time, following the trade of a shoemaker. 
Veorming a connexion with a woman of au 
abandoned character, he was obliged to 
leave that neighbourheod, and removed te 
Kinnerley, where he remained but a short 
time. Incapable of applying himself 
steadily to any employment, he changed 
his situation six or seven times, aud during 
this unsettled plan of living he broke into 
a house at Nesscliff, in which he was ap- 
prehended, and committed again to 
Shrewsbury Gaol, by the Rev. Mr. How- 
kins, of Fitz. During his trial, he, in open 
Court, threatened the life of Mr. Dovas 
ton, who was the Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion; notwithstanding which, the gentle- 
man humanely interceded with Mr. Justice 
Lawrence, and the sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life. 

From Shrewsbury gaol he was removed, 
in company with six other convicts, te the 
Hulke at Portsmouth in 1310; from 
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whence he made his escape in less than 
seven weeks time. On his arriyal at New- 
bury, in Berkshire, he enlisted into the 3d 
regiment of horse, where, by his steady 
conduct, he acquired for a few weeks the 
good opinion of his Captain. In a short 
tine, however, he quarrelféd with the re- 
cruiting serjeant, at a fair, respecting a 
new recruit, aud from the effect ef liquor 
and provocation, be so far lost bis temper 
as to strike the serjeant a violent blow.— 
Kuowijog the cousequence of such au act, 
he deserted that wight, exchanging his 
‘dress, for the coloured clothes of a recruit, 
aud stealing from a stable avaluable brown 
mare with a light coloured mane. ‘This 
marehe rode afl vight, and at the dawn of 
day, finding that she had lost all her shogs, 
he turned her into a common, having rode 
her above fifty niiles w:thout teeding.— 
Karly on that diy he reached London, 
and proceeded to Highgate, aud from 
thence he arrived in Birmingham in one of 
the canal boats. 

On this side of Wolverhampton, on his 
way home, he was overtaken by one of the 
“hrewsbury coaches, and being puch tired, 
he agreed with the coachmen for an outside 
plaice to Shrewsbury. ‘The evening being 
very wet, an insitle passenger kindly ac- 
coumodated him with the use of his great 
coat, with which, on their entrance into 
Shiffnal, be ran away, aud hid himseif 
there for that night in amean public house. 
The next day he reached Shrewsbury.— 
On the fojlowing day he went to his aunt's 
at FPorden, and pot finding any one at 
home, he robbed the Jouse of 3/. in notes, 
a silver watch, and 104 guineas in gold,— 
From thence he visited his father, and ram- 
bled abgut ihe country from place to place, 
until his stock of money was completely 
exhausted. At this time he cohabited 
with # young woman, whose family lived 
at Brosely, and where he resided for a 
short time, being enabled by the assistance 
of his supposed father-in-law, to com- 
mence the trade of a shoemaker on his 
own account, 

He removed to Worcester, leaving his 
supposed father-in-law to answer for all 
his debts. Here he enlisted into the 
marines, and having received bis bounty, 
immediately deserted. ‘Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Wolverhampton, aud enlisted 
iyto the artiilery, from which he de- 
serted, and returned again to Worcester, 
Whence he went to Tewkesbury and Glou- 
cester. He enlisted into the marines, and 
at the first opportunity again deserted, 
snd proceeded to Cheltenham. On the se- 
cond day after his arrival at that piace, as 
le was standing by the door of tle princi- 
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pal inn there, a coach arrived with many 
passengers, some of whom were not pro- 
ceeding farther. Their luggage, consisting 
mostly of trunks, was taken outy and before 
the porter had time to carry them into the 
house, Wilhams laid hold of one of them, 
and, placing it on his shoulders, conveyed 
it to hisowninn. Op examining the con- 
tents, he found it to consist of several suits 
of clotlies, loose papers, some pieces of 
parchment, and a few books. He inime- 
diately equipped himself with a fine suit of 
black, and, by the help of an ass, which hie 
had stolen on his way from Gloucester, he 
carried it to Tewkesbury. Nothing, surely, 
could be more ridiculous than the appear- 
ance of Cranberry on this expedition— 
Gressed in a fine suit of black clothes, with 
black silk stockings, and half boots-— 
mounted on the crupper of the ass, with a 
large trunk before, making his way through 
bye-laues and fields, destroying the hedges, 
where any obstructions came in his way. 
He reached ‘Tewkesbury unmolested. 

In consequence of a very large reward 
by the owner of the trunk for the discovery 
of the robber, the constables from Chel- 
tenham followed him, and after a desperate 
struggle apprehended hiw, and conveyed 
him back again to Cheltenham. On the 
dear of the place where he was confined 
being opened ia the morning, he was fouud 
stretcued on the floor, weltering in his 
blood, aud to all appearance nearly ex- 
pirivg. 

On bis wounds being washed and dressed 
by a Surgeon in this place, he recovered, 
but was not allowed the use of speech, as 
it was supposed, the least exertion would 
be fatal to him. He had, in the course of 
the night, endeavoured to take away his 
own life, by stabbing himself -with a peu- 
knife in several places in the neck, the 
marks of which were visible on the day of 
execution. The gentleman to whom the 
trunk belonged, was an Irish Barrister, 
who was going to Bath. The trauk con- 
tained several deeds and other Jegal docu- 
nents of great importance, with bills to the 
amount of nearly 2,000/. No part of its 
contents had been touched by Williams, 
the suit of black in which he dressed him- 
selfexcepted. The gentleman eutered into 
a recognizance of fifty pounds, to opens 
at the next assizes, which he forfeited, as 
the appearance of Williams, on the morn- 
ing after he had made the attempt oa his 
own life, made such an impression upon his 
mind, that he did not appear against him; 
he was, therefore, acquitted at the next 
assizes; but the moment he left the Couyt 
he wes apprehended by the Serjeant of 
Marives from whom he had deserted, aud 
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who conveyed him to Gloucester, and from 
thence with other recruits to Portsmouth. 
Many other robberies he certainly had 
committed, some of which he confessed. 


— 


Dates or rue Principat Events tar 
Lire or 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

Whatever the private life of Napoleon 
may have been, his pusutc tire has had 
the greatest influence on the fate of thou- 
sands; and though a man must be iusane 
to call him “happy” or “ fortunate,” yet 
remarkable’ he certainly is ; and as one of 
the most remarkabie of men, produced in 
an age of crimes, be will certaiuly descend 
to posterity. Among all his eccentricities, 
perhaps, nothing is more distinguished than 
his determination to surrender himself to 
the British flag, thereby closing a life of 
the most avowed and determined hatred 
and animosity towards this country, with 
an action implying the utmost confidence 
in the integrity and magnanimity of the 
very people which he had been so obsti- 
nately in the habit of abusing without re- 
serve. That our country did not need this 
fresh homage to its honour, we may well 
believe, but that it should have received it 
from this man is most astonishing. -- 

Was there no other course of escape 
within his power? was there no coun- 
try in any other direction, where he could 
hope for safety ?—1r safety was all he hoped 
for ; — which will continue extremely 
doubtful to those who know him. Be this 
as it may, his late conduct adds one chap- 
ter more to his history ; and this seems to 
be a proper point of time at which to re- 
call to mind, some of the dates with the 
orderof the principal events of his career, 
—he now says of himself—nis 
LIFE I8 ENDED. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 
of the 
PRINCIPAL. BVENTS IN THE 
LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
1760, 
Aug. 15. Born at Ajaccio im Corsica. 
1779. 
Mar.—. Placed at the Military Scheol, at 
Brienne. 
1795. 
Ani Officer of Artillery at the 
siege of Toulon, and appointed 
General of Brigade. 
1794. 
Oct. 4. Commands the Conventional 
troops, and slaughters the Pa- 
risians. 


1796. 
April. Appointed to command the army 
of Italy. 
May 11. Battle of Lodi. 
Aug. 3. Battle of Castiglione. 
Nov. 16. Battle of Arcola. 
1797. 
Feb. 2. Surrender of Mantua. 
Mar. 23. Trieste surrenders. 
Apr. 18. Preliminaries with Austria signed 
at |Leoben. 
May 16. French take possession of Venice. 
Oct. 17. Treaty of Campo Formio witl 
Austria. 
1798. 
May 20. Buonaparte sails for Fgypt. 
July 21. Battle of the Pyramids. 
Oct. 24. Insurrection at Cairo. 
1799. 
May 21. Siege of Acre raised. 
Aug. 25. Sails from Egypt for France. 
Oct. 7. Lands at Frejus. 
Nov. 9. Dissolves the Contiventional Go- 
verument. 
—— 10. Declared First Consul. 
1800. 
Feb. 15 Peace made with the Chouans. 
May 15. Buonaparte crosses Mount St. 
Bernard, 
June 16. Battle of Marengo. 
July 28. Preliminaries with Austria signed 
at Paris. 
Dec. 3. Battle of Hohenlinden. 
24. Explosion of the Infernal Machine. 
1801. 

Feb. 9. Treaty of Luneville with Austria. 
Oct. 8. Preliminaries signed with England. 
1802. 

Jan. 26. Cisalpine Republic seized by 

Buonaparte. 
Mar. 27. Definitive Treaty with England. 
May 15. Legion of Honour instituted. 
Aug. 2. Declared Consul for Life. 
—— 28. Changes the Swiss form of Go 
vernment. 
1803. 
May 18. English Declaration of war. 
June 3. Hanover overrun. 
1804. 
Feb. —. Moreau arrested. 
Mar. 20. Due d’Engbeia shot. 
April 6. Pichegru murdered in Prison. 
May 15. Buonaparte declared Emperor. 
Nov. 19. Crowned by the Pope. 
1805. 
Feb. —. Writes to the King of England. 
Aprilii. Treaty of St. Petersburgh, be- 
tween England, Russia, Austria, 
and Sweden. 
May 26. eg declared King of 
taly. 
Sept. 24, Buonaparte heads his army 
agaiust Austria, 
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Mar. 30. 
June 5. 
July 26. 
—— 27. 
dept. 24. 


Oct. 14. 


Feb. 8, 
June 14. 
July 7. 


July 7. 


22. 


—— 13. 


Dec. 13. 


—— 16. 


Mar. 11. 


July 9. 


Aug. 21. 


Dec. — 


Apr. 20. 


Events in the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


. Mack's army surrenders, at Uhm. 
. French enter Vienna. 

. Battle of Austerlitz. 

. Treaty of Vienna, with Prussia. 
3. Ditto of Presburgh with Austria, 


1806, 

Joseph Buonaparte made King 
of Naples. 

Louis Buonaparte made King of 
Holland. 

Jewish Sanhedrim. 

Confederation of the Rhine. 

Buouaparte marches against 
Prussia. 

Battle of Auerstadt or Jena. 


. Buonaparte enters Berlin. 
. Hamburgh taken—Berlin decree. 


1807. 
Battle of Eylau against Russia. 
Battle of Friedland. 
Treaty of Tilsit with Russia. 
1808. 
Joseph Buonaparte made King 
of Spain. 


. Surrender of ‘Dupont's army at 
Baylen. 

. Joseph Buonaparte  evacuates 
Madrid. 


. Battle of Vimiera. 

. Conferences at Erfurth. 

. Buonaparte arrives at Vittoria. 

. Surrender of Madrid to Buona- 


parte. 
1809. 


. Battle of Corunna. 


Buonaparte returns to Paris. 


. War declared by Austria. 


Buonaparte heads hisarmy against 
Austria. 


. French enter Vienna. 
. Battle of Essling or Asperne. 


Battle of Wagram. 


. Treaty of Vienna with Austria. 


Lucien Buonaparte arrives in 
England. 

Buonaparte’s marriage with Jo- 
sephine dissolved. 

1510. 

Buonaparte marries Maria Louisa, 
daughter of Francis Il. Empe- 
ror of Austria. 

Holland and the Hanse Towns 
annexed to the French Empire 
by Decree of Napoleon. 

Bernadotte elected Crown Prince 
of Sweden. 

Decree for restraining the Liberty 
of the Press. 

Hamburgh annexed to the French 
Empire. 

The Empress delivered of a Son, 
styled hing of Rome. 


Sept. 2. 


Jan. 22. 


May 9. 


June 11. 
—— 28. 


Aug. 18. 


Sept. 7. 
—— 14. 


Oct. 22. 


Nov. 9. 
Dec. 5 


--— 18. 
April—. 
May 1. 


—— 20. 


June 4. 


21. 
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Buonaparte present at an engage, 
meut between the Boulogne 
flotilla and an English cruizer. 

1812. 

Swedish Pomerania ,seized by 
Buonaparte. 

He heads a vast army against 
Russia. 

Arrives at Konigsberg. 

Enters Wilna. 

Smolensko taken. 

Battle of Moskwa or Borodino. 

French, under Napoleon, enter 
Moscow, which is burut. 

evacuate Moscow. 

Buonaparte arrives at Smolensko. 


5. Quits the army, in the snows. 


Arrives at Paris. 
i81S. 
Heads the army on the Elbe. 
Battle of Lutzen against Russia 
and Prussia. 
Battie of Bautzen. 
Armistice agreed on. 
Battie of Vittoria in Spain. 


Aug. 17. Hostilities recommence. Austria 


Jan. 


Mar. 1. 


—— 20 


added against Buonaparte. 


. Battle of Dresden—Moreau killed. 


English enter France. 
Buonaparte evacuates Dresden. 


. Battle of Leipsic— Buonaparte 


defeated. 
tevolution in Folland. 
Declaration of the Allies at 
Frankfort. 
1814. 


. Allies cross the Rhine. 
. Battle of 


Montmartre, before 
Paris. 


. Allies enter Paris. 
. Buonaparte abdicates the Throne, 
. Arrives at Elba. 


1815. 
Sails from Elba to France. 


. Arrives at Paris, and re-assumes 


the throne. 

Is declared an Outlaw by the 
Sovereigns of Europe then as- 
sembled at Vienna. 


. Calls a new House of Peers, and 


Chamber of Representatives of 
the French people. 


Calls a Champ de Mai. 


June 16. Defeats the Prussians. 


—— 18. Loses his army in a great battle 
against the English and Prus- 
sians, 

21. Abdicates the throne a second 
time. 

July 22. Surrenders himself to an English 


ship of war off Rochefort. 
Arrives at Torbay. 
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Battle of 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Tue incalculable consequences of this 
tremendous engagement, have already ap- 
peared to a certain degree, and are daily 
manifesting themselves still further ;—they 
have takea such hold on the public mind, 
and appear to be so very important, that 
we have thought it our duty to collect into 
one article thevarious scattered particulars 
connected with that dreadful and decisive 
day. We divide them into three parts : 
Previous to the Battle : During the Battle; 
and After the Battte. 

Several of our friends are gone over to 
view the scene ;—and weexpect additional 
particulars. 

BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


The battle of St. John (thus etiled by 
the French, but by us the batile of Wa- 
terloo) was not gained by any preponde- 
rating mass of numbers: it was not decided 
by any single maneeuvre, nor attributable 
to any suddén and unforeseen occurrence, 
which, as at Marengo, so often turns the 
scale of suspense. [Tt was fought on both 
sides with desperate valour ; it was, indeed, 
“the tug of war;” it was a combat of man 
to man, and steed to steed: it has put to rest 
any dispute about the superiority of the 
British army, which from this moment 
must be pronounced unrivalled, and un- 
conquerable, under any ordinary dispro- 
portion of numbers: and if, by its imme- 
diate result, the battle of Waterloo shall 
Jead to Peace, secure and honourable 
Peace, our heroes will not have fallen in 
vain. 

So confident was Baonaparte of getting 
to Brussels, that several bales of procla- 
tions were foundamony his baggage, dated 
from “Our Palace of Lacken,” a royal re- 
sidence near that city. 

Proclamation to the Belgians and the Inha- 
bitants of the left bank of the Rhine. 

“The ephemeral successes of my enemies 
detached you for a moment from my em- 
pire. In my exile, upon a rock in the 
sea, I beard your complaints. ‘The God 
of Battles has decided the fate of your 
beautiful provinces; Napoleon is among 
you; you are worthy to be Frenchmen; 
rise in a mass, join my invincible pha- 
Janxes, to exterminate the remainder of 
these barbarians, who are your enemies 
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and mine; they fly with rage and despair 

in their hearts, 

Atthe hnperial Palace of Lacken, June 17 1815. 
: (Signed) NAPOLEON, 

** By the Emperor. 

The Major-General of the army 
Coum: BERTRAND. 

Among his papers taken after the battle 
of Waterloo, was a list of exghty inhabi- 
tants of Brussells, whose persons and pro- 
perty were to be respected by the French 
urmy, on its entrance into that city A- 
mong these was a Flemish Nobleman, who 
had prepared a splendid supper for Buona- 
parte on the 18th. Of the remainder, se- 
veral had prepared entertainments on the 
same day for his principal officers. Of 
this junta, the Neblemav, who was to 
have been Buonaparte’s host, has fled. 

On the arrival of Buonaparte’s carriage 
in Brussells, a great crowd received it with 
huzzas, little thinking that it came as.a 
part of the booty, and presuming that he 
Was in it as avictor. Shortly after the 
discovery of the mistake a ecoach-maker 
came up, and said he could poiutouta 
secret drawer, which might contain some- 
thing of value. He immediately diseo- 
vered a box in the bottom of it, eontain- 
ing a very large sum in gold 

An Ertraordinary Bulletin, added to the 
Journal of Lille, contains the following 
news:—by auticipation ! 

Valenciennes, June 19, in the Evening 

They say the Emperor fired the first car- 
bine: that he gave the example, and had 
a horse killed under him: on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th he gained astonishing vic- 
tories, which were exceeded by that of yes- 
terday the 18th, on which day he took 
30,000 prisoners. The wounded who hove 
come here arrived erying Vive / Empereur / 
and say they long tole cured, that they may 
be uble to return to fight; but for the ex- 
cessive ardour of his troops, the Emperor 
would have surrounded and taken prisoners 
the whole Prussian army. They write from 
Maubeuge onthe 19th that our troops have 
entered Mechlins and Brusselis! Another 
paper says, “we hear the cannon roar from 
the ramparts of the cities of France, to ce- 
lebrate the taking of Brussells by the grand 
French arniy.’. 

[In addition to these preparations emis- 
saries were also prepared to announce 
Buonaparte’s victory, before he had won it. 
This does not rest only on the following 
paragraph. ] 

It is a fact, that at two o'clock on the 
18th, it was reported and confidently be- 
lieved at the Hague, Autwerp, and Brus- 
sells, and many other placés in Flanders 
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and Holland, that the Allies had been com- 
pletely defeated, arid Buonaparte had ob- 
tained a decisive victory. This was done 
simultaneously by previous concert with 
his spies and secret agents, for the purpose 
of imyroving any advantage which he 
might obtain. By the same agency, the 
road to Brussels from the field of battle was, 
duriig the action of the 18th, intercepted 
by waggons and other lumber and encum- 
brance; so that had our army been de- 
feated and obliged to retreat, it must have 
left all its baggage and heavy artillery 
behind, the road having been thus ren- 
deved almost impracticable. 

La Pelle Alliance, the little place from 
which some would denominate the battle, 
consists of not more than three or four 
wretched houses, one of which is nearly 
destroyed by the canuon shot. ‘The 
plain of Waterloo is a maguificent scene, 
and a prize-fighting ground worthy of such 
a battle —The position of the French was 
woody; that of the Allies chiefly covered 
with grain. Rye was the prevailing spe- 
cies. It grows so high, that a Scotch 
vegiment, in advancing through a field of 
it on the 16th, was nearly cut to pieces 
without seeing an enemy. The French 
observed its approach by the tops of its 
wiuskets shining in the corn, and took their 
aim accordingly, while our troops could 
ouly fire at random, 


DURING THE BATTER. 
Brussels, June 25:—*“ In the battle of the 
18th. Buonaparte directed the operations 
from a house on the left of the road from 
Waterloo to Namur, and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon was confident of success. 
Captain S. being made prisoner, was con- 
ducted to Buonaparte at that hour. He 
inquired of the Captain, who commanded: 
&ec. and, on beiug informed, said, “ Jt is 
very well, but I shall beat them, and be this 
night in Brussells.” He also asked what 
number of English cavalry were in the 
field? The answer was, ‘ I do not know ;' 
an officer of his Staff immediately said, 
‘I will tell you; yon have fifteen regi- 
ments: I was in London ten duys ago.’ We 
had precisely fifteen regiments, and four of 
Germans. 
{Buonaparte directed the action from at 
observatory erected on purpose in the cen- 
ter of the field. It is still standing.} 


Butonaparte directed the various at- 
tacks of his Guards in person. On one 
eccasion, we believe about the period 
when Lord Uxbridge received his wound, 
he and his staff were intermixed péle méle 
with some part of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s. His escape was almost miraculous. 
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The Duke of Wellington charged at the 
head of the cavalry more than once. An 
otiicer of high rank near him, said, ‘My 
Lord Duke, it is too much: recollect, of 
what consequence your life is.’ The Duke 
said, ‘ My duty demands it’ Every one of 
his staff, and all around him were killed 
or wounded, 

The great danger to which the Duke of 
Wellington was exposed in the late battle, 
is shewn by two circumstances that have 
reached us from good authority. His Aid. 
de-Camp, Colonel Sir Alexander Gordon, 
respectfully reimonstrated with him on his 
remaining so far within the range of a 
very destructive fire. The Duke said, he 
would take oie more view of that part of 
the field, aud go. Llaving employed bis 
telescope for two or three minutes, his 
Grace was turning his horse, when Col. 
Gordon, who was accompanying him, 
was killed by his side. Another Aid-de- 
Camp, Colouel Canning, had put his 
hand upon the saddie of the Duke's horse 
while receiving orders. As he withdrew 
it, his hand was shattered by a ball. 


The Duke and Karl of Uxbridge had 
preconcerted the seizure of the I .eader of 
the Banditti’s person, and the glory of 
the achievement was to have belonged to 
thelst Life Guards. It failed chiefly 
from the confusion occasioned among the 
men by their gallant Jeader’s severe 
wound, and by their not gaitting the sum- 
mit of the bill in time; the instant their 
project became apparent to the French, 
they were charged by a fine regiment of 
Cuirassiers, and at this instant Bauonaparte 
anid his Staff hustled off. The Life Guards 
were, for an instant, checked in their pur- 
suit. 

The Duke of Wellington's two Aides- 
de-Camp were killed at his side. Of the 
24 British Generals, 11 were either killed 
or wounded. Every Commander exposed 
himself throughout the whole conflict, and 
never Was firing more direct or deadly, the 
French cuirassiers in particular committed 
dreadful havock by their first attack, but 
when they came to close quarters, the sa- 
bre was found to be more effectual than 
the long spear.—The Duke of Wellington's 
whole force of British, Belgians, Hanove- 
rians, Brunswickers, &t. is said to have 
amounted to 94,500 men, (including 34,000 
English) and his total loss is stated at 20,000, 
This is to be accoujted for by the immense 
loss of the French, not less than 100,000 
men. The Prussiaus estimate their Joss, 
upto the 16th inclusive, at 16,000 men. 


True British perseverance of Genera 
aud Seldiers was crowned with success se 
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much the more precious, as it lad re- 
mained long in a state of the most awful 
suspence. .“ Never before,” said the Duke, 
“was | obliged to take such pains for vic- 
tory: and never before was] so near being 
beaten.’ The French fought with greater 
desperation than was ever before wit 
nessed, 

The conduct of the household brigade 
consisting of the Life Guards and Oxford 
Blues, at the battle of Waterloo, excited 
the admiration and astonishment of the 
whole army. ‘They made repeated charges 
against theenemy’s cavalry, and completely 
annihilated the reziment of Polish Lancers, 
Their ioss has naturally been very severe; 
out of sixteen officers of the Blues, five 
only have escaped being killed or wounded. 

At the close of the pursuit of the enemy 
the Duke of Wellington, finding the troops 
so much exhausted as to be unable to pro- 
ceed, recommended it to them to give the 
flying enemy three British cheers before 
halting. 

Only 350 out of the battallions of the 
Ist regiment of Guards, consisting of 1400 
effective rank and file, remained unhurt. 

We lament to learn, that every Officer 
of that gallant regiment the Scots Greys, 
was cither killed or wounded in the battle. 
A Quarter-master is at present in com- 
mand of the regiment. 

The general interest and sympathy ex- 
cited by the unprecedented list of wounded 
ofticers, induces us to give the scale of pen- 
sions granted to officers “losing an eye or 
limb in the service,” vit.— Lieut. Generals 
4001.; Major Generals, 3501.; Colonels and 
Lieut. Colonels, 3001; Majors, 2001.; 
Captains, 1001; Lieutenants, 701; and 
Ensigus 501. 

The Belgians will read with pride the 
following trait, which will belong to the 
history of theiufancy oftheir Monarchy :— 

His Royal Highness the Hereditary 
Prioce, hurried by ardour into the midst 
of the battle, was surrounded and taken 
by the French. The 7th battalion per- 
ceived the Prince’s danger, hastened to his 
assistance, and succeeded iu delivering 
him. His Royal Highness took off the 
insignia of his order, and threw it in the 
midst of the battalion, saying, “ Children, 
you have all deserved it.” It was fastened 
to their colours on the field of battle, 
amidst cries of Long live the Hereditary 
Prince! All the Belgians swore to defend, 
even to death, this mark of honour, and 
at this sublime moment many of these 
brave men fell, while pronouncing this pa- 
triotic oath. 


The Prussians, it appears, went into 
battle with a resolution to give no quar- 
ter, which they carried into full efiect! 
Allthe 7th Hussars British taken prisoners, 
were afterwards put to death in cold blood 
by the Polish Lancers.—The great loss of 
Officers and men in the 7th Hussars was 
owing to the Polish Lancers having smgli 
flags at the end of their pikes; at which 
the horses of the 7th, on their charge, 
took so much fright as to throw that corps 
into great disorder, of which the enemy 
took destructive advantage. 


The horse which the Prince Regent pre- 
sented to Marshal Blucher, and on which 
the gallant veteran placed so high a value, 
was killed under him during the battle. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


[One of the first consequences of the de- 
struction of the French army, was, a dif- 
ferecuce in the ac ounts propagated, con- 
ceruing it. The minister at war reported 
that above 60,000 troops were safe: Mar- 
shall Ney, rose in the House of Peers, and 
staied that not half the number could be 
collected. In reyenge for this detection— 
for the fact was true—it was whispered 
that Ney's treason caused the loss of the 
bate. To clear himselfirom this imputa- 
tion, Ney published an account of his share 
in the action,—from which the following 
are excerpta. They detect some of Buo- 
naparte’s lies.] 

On the 17th the army marched in the 
direction of Mount St. Jean. 

On the 18th the battle began at one 
o'clock, and though the bulletin which de- 
tails it makes no mention of me, it is not 
necessary for me to mentiou that I was en- 
gaged in it. 

About seven o'clock in the evening 
after the most frightful carnage which I have 
ever witnessed, General Labedoyere came 
to me with a message from the Emperor, 
that Marshal Grouchy had arrived on our 
right, and attacked the left of the English 
and Prussians united. This General 
cer, in riding along the lines, spread this 
intelligence amoung the soldiers, whose 
courage and devotion remained unshaken, 
and who gave new proofs of them at that 
moment, in spite of the fatigue which they 
experienced. Immediately after, what 
was my astonishmeut, | should rather say 
indignation, when | learned, that so far 
from Marshal Grouchy having arrived to 
support us, as the whole army had been 
assured, between 40 and 50,000 Prussians 
attacked our extveme right, aud forced us 
to retire ! 

A short time afterwards I saw four regi- 
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ments of the middle guard, conducted by the 
Emperor, arriving. With these troops he 
wished to renew the attack, and to peue- 
trate the ceutreof the enemy. lle ordered 
ime to lead them on; generals, oflicers, and 
soldiers all displayed the greatest intre- 
pidity; but this body of troops was too 
weak to resist for a long time the forces 
opposed to it by the enemy, aud it yw.s soon 
necessary to renounce the hope which this 
attack had for afew mowents inspired. 
General Friant bad been struck with a 
ball by my side, aud 1 myself had may 
horse killed, and fell under it. ‘The brave 
men returned from this terrible boitle 
will, | hope, do me justice to say, that they 
saw me on foot with sword ii houd during 
the whole of the evening, and that | only 
quitted the scene of carnage among the 
last, aud at the moment when retreat could 
no louger be prevented. At the sauie 
time the Prussivus continued their ofensive 
movements, aud our right sensibly retired, 
the Euglish advanced tn theirturo. ‘There 
remained to us still four squares of ihe old 
guard to protect the retreat. ‘These brave 
grenediers, the choice of the army, forced 
successively to retire, yielded ground foot 
by foot till overwhelmed by numbers they 


were almost anuihilated. From that mo 


ment a retrograde movement was declared, 
and the army formed uothing bet a con- 
fused mass. There was not, however, a 
tota} rout, nor the cry of suuve gui peut, 
as has been calumaiously stated in the bul- 
letiu. 

I arrived at Machienne-au-pont at four 
o'clock in the morning, alone, without avy 
ofiicers of my staff, ignorant of what had 
become of the Emperor, who before the end 
of the battle had entirely disappeared, and 
who I was allowed to believe might be 
cither killed or taken prisoner. General 
Pamphile Lacroix, chief of the staff of 
the second corps, whom | found in this 
city, having told me that the Emperor was 
at Charleroi, | was led to suppose that his 
Majesty was going to put himself at the 
head of Marshal Grouchy’'s corps, to cover 
the Sambre, and to facilitate to the troops 
the means of rallying towards Avesnes, 
and with this persuasion I weut to Beau 
mout; but parties of cavalry following us 
too near, aud having already intercepted 
the roads of Maubeuge and Philippeville, 
I became sensible of the total impossibility 
of stopping a single soldier on that point 
to oppose the progress of the victorious enc- 
my. Icontinued my march upon Avesues, 


where | could obtain no intelligence of 


what had become of the Emperor. 
At my arrival at Bourget, 3 leagues from 
Paris, 1 learned that the Emperor had 


passed there at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” So fur Marshal Ney. 

Every thing leads tothe belief that Buo- 
naparte will not recover this dreadful 
biow; we quote the avowal of Count Lo- 
au (General Mouton), who confessed 
that the Emperor had lost on this day al- 


wost eve ry thing that was person lly utiached 


tu han, 

The highest praise is due to the inhabi- 
tants of Brussclis, for their humanity and 
atention to the wounded soldiers who 
were brovelt there in wageons after the 
memorable battle Beth sexes and all 
rauks exerted themselves to the utmost: 
‘the females were particularly usefal iu es- 
sistiug the in dressing their 
wounds. ‘They also gave a liberal] supply 
of food, 

The brewers of Brussels having been 
ordered tosend water to the wounded sOl- 
road from the 


diers who rematued ou the 
itely seut 15 Wig- 


field of battie, immedi 
gous loaded with beer. 

A deputation from the Wague has 
brought, in the name of that town, the 
sum of 10,000 florins for the relief of the 
wounded, 

The inhabitants of Rotterdam, in imita- 
tion of those of the Hague and Amsterdam, 
havesent a sum of 3,000 gilders fur the use 


of the wounded at Bru-seis, besides lint, 


| Shirts, handkerchiefs, and other articles, 
| for their better eecommocdation. The sub- 

scriptions were still coutinued, and it was 
intended io raise a sum for the behoof of 
the widows and children of those who had 
fallen, 

A Brussels paper says that the huma- 
nity of the English soldiery, after the bat 
tle of Waterloo, was such, that they were 
the first to assist the wounded French, 
990 of whom were thus preserved by their 
geverons enemies —The French cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guord were allarrayed ia 
breast and back plates, which would resist 
a musket shot—none of the men were un- 
der six feet high, had served three cam- 
paigns, and been twelve years in the service 
—notwithstauding they ‘were so protected, 
they were nearly all destroyed—three 
waggonloads of cuirasses were teken from 
the slain, and carried into Brussels, 


‘The front cnirass isin the form of a pigeons 
breast, so as to effectual!y turn off a musket 
shot, though fired ever so near, owing to 
its being kept so bright; the back « virsss 
is made to fit the back; they weigh froin 
Oto I1lbs. each, according to the size of 
the man, and are stuffed inside with a pad; 
| they fiton by a kind of fish-scalted clasp 
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and are put off and on in au iustant; they, 
have helmets the same as our Horse 
Guards, straight long swords and pistols, 
but no carbines; and if there is a good 
horse to be found they are sure to have it. 

Many days after the battle, the fields of 
Waterloo continued to present great num- 
bers of poor persous, particularly females, 
seeking for plunder. Every rag was 
searched, in expectation it conld produce 
gold or silver lace or money. Among the 
most common spoils were the eagles worn 
ou the fronts of the caps of some of the 
French regiments. These when broken 
off, were sold at Brussells for about two 
francs each. Among the French killed 
and wounded, were found on immense 
number of letters from friends, relatives, 
and lovers, who have to lameut their loss. 

The States-General of Holland, in gra- 
titude for the exertions of the Prince of 
Orange in the battles of the 16th and 18th 
of June, have come to the resolution to 
present his Royal Highness with the do- 
main of Soestdyk, with all its dependen- 
cies, in the name of the Dutch people, to 
be held by him in full property; and to fit 
np and furnish the royal hunting sea‘ 
there at the public expence. A monument 
in honour of the troops is also to be erected 
on the domain, 

A Russian courier who passed through 
Frankfort on the 24th, carried from the 
Emperor Alexander to Prince Blacher the 
insignia of the Order of St. Anue of the 
Virst Class, and a present of 200,000 silver 
roubles (a million of francs). 

Buonaparte’s carriage, which the Prus- 
sians have taken, will be carried to Berlin. 

Berlin, June 24. Our capital is intoxi- 
cated with joy. Great was the exultation 
ci to-day, when Lieutenant Nernst brought 
the glorious dispatchcs from Prince Blu- 
cher. He was preceded by 36 postilions 
bowing their horns, and surrounded by an 
immense population. 


Lieutenant Nernst made his journey in 
the captured carriage of the Duke of Bas- 
sano. Besides Buonaparte's carriage, seven 
other carriages iu his suite were captured. 
The Prussian soldiers who made this booty 
were laden with Napoleons d'or. 

Hamburgh, June 28.—Yesterday the 
most important news of the great victory 
was communicated to the public at our 
theatre, by the manager Hersfeld, and pro- 
duced indescribable rejoicing. 

The news had an extraordinary effect 
upon our ‘Change to day. All holders of 
colonial produce and manufactures 
buck, so that the prices were merely 
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Brunswick, June #6. It was near mid- 
night on the 22d, when the body of our 
lamented Prince was brought here. Se- 
veral thousand persons went to meet it. 
At the distance ofa mile from the town the 
horses were taken from the hearse, which 
was drawn by the people to the palace. 

The grief of the whole country is in- 
expressible for the loss of our Prince. 

Paragraphs from the Journal de U Em- 
pire of the 30th of Jane and the 2d of 
July :-— 

“ Nine days have scarcely elapsed since 
Buonaparte himselfbrought us the news of 
the destruction of his chosen army. The 
aspect of Paris during that interval would 
form the topic of a multitude of observa- 
tions. We confine ourselves to what took 
place upon ‘Change ; for it is the best and 
least deceitful index of public opinion. 

“ On the first ramour ofthat cruel event, 
consternation and grief sat on every coun- 
tenance ; but next day hope began to mix 
itself with regret. The reports of deposi- 
tion and abdication began to circulate. 
The funds; which the day before had been 
at 53, experienced a sudden rise of 4 per 
cent. On Thursday, the day when the 
aldicttion was at last pronounced, the 
funds rose from 55 to 60. From the open- 
ing of the Exchange, some voices having 
noticed to what hopes they were indebted 
for thissuddeu rise, an unanimous shout of 
applause was heard every time the crier 
proclaimed the constantly rising price of 
the funds. 

“A slight cloud having overcast the 
political horizon, occasioned on Saturday 
a fall of from 5 to 6 per cent. ; bat Sunday 
having afforded time to judge of the state 
of things, and pubhc opinion and wishes 
continuing to urge on events towards the 
desired end, the fands again improved. 

“ Yesterday, the 28th, the hope of a 
happy conclusion, surmounted the fears 
which the approach of Lord Wellington's 
army might have inspired, and the 5 per 
cents. rose to 63; and to-day the 29th, 
notwithstanding some alarming reports res- 
peeting the tranquility of Paris, the funds 
are in request at 64. The bank shares 
have risen in equal proportion.” 

June 25. Buonaparte applied tothe Pro- 
visional Government for two frigates, 
which were immediately granted. Pass- 
ports for his voyage to the United States 
were asked of the Duke of Wellington; 
the result will be seen by the following 


Copy of a Letter to Count Bignon. 


Head-quarters, June 28. 
Monstrur Ly Comre.—I have had the 
honour to receive your Excellency's letter 
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of the 25th. I have already written to the 
Commissioners named to treat with the 
Allied Powers for peice, upon the propo- 
sition for a suspension of hostilities; a reply 
which your Excellency has seen, and to 
which I have nothing to add. As to what 
regards a passport and protection for Na- 
poleon Buoneparte to go to the United 
States of Amernea, must inform your 
Exeelleacy, that I have no authority from 
iny Government to give any sort of an- 
swer whatever to that demand. 

“1 have the honour to be, Mons. le 
Comte, with the highest consideration, 


your obedieut servant, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 

A French minor paper—Paris printed— 
has the following:  Napoleou Buona- 
parte was very careful in providing him- 
self with good books upon America, before 
his departure from Malmaison. He asked 
for a great many, and went himself to see 
that they were put into his carriage. He 
said to these who were near him, that he 
renounced for ever the tumult of the world 
and of business, and that he had no other 
wish but to end his days peaceably in the 
United States of America, amidst a free 
and hospitable people. He expressed a 
wish to see M. Cadet Gassicourt, and spoke 
with him for some minutes in private. Na- 
poleon, before his abdication, granted the 
decoration of the Order of Reunion, to 
some of those employed in the Office of the 
Secretary of State.” 

The same paper mentions the following 
persons as composing the suite of Buona- 

varte, on his way to Rochefort :—Generals 

Savery, Lallemand, Labedoy- 
ere, Montholon, and Gorgau ; Colonels 
Baillon and Deschamps ; the chicfs of 
squadron, Morin, Resigny, and Sir Yon ; 
Capt. Pieron, Lieutenant Aurie; Delas- 
case, chamberlain, and his son ; Ste. Ca- 
therine, page; Bathery, secretary; Regan, 
surgeon ; Cotin and Appiani, maitres d’ho- 
tel; Planat, St. Jacques, and Chiappe, 
with eight or ten domestics. 

[Napoleon, arrived at Rochefort, tried 
every way to escape ; but finding that he 
must surrender either on tand, or at sea, he 
chose the latter, of which the following is 
the official account. ] 

Admiralty-Office July 26 1815. 

Extract of a Letterfrom Captain Mait- 
and, of his Majesty's ship BeHerophon, to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. dated in Bas- 
que Roads, the 14th inst. 

For the information of my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, I havé to ac- 
quaipt you that the Count Las Cassas and 
Gengral Allemand this day came on board 


his Majesty's ship under my command, 
with a proposal for me to receive on board 
Napoleon Buonaparte, for the purpose of 
throwing himself on the generosity of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Conceiving myself authorised by their 
Lordships secret crder, ] have eceeded 
to the proposal, and he is to embark on 
boord this ship to-morrow morning. 

That no misunderstanding might arise, 
I have explicitly and clearly explained to 
Count Las Cassas, that 1 have no autho- 
rity whatever for granting terms of any 
sort; but that all I cau do is to convey 
him and his suite to Engiand, to be re- 
ceived in such a manner as his Royal 
Highness may deem expedicut. 

(The following is given in the French 
papers, as a copy of the letter written by 
Buonaparte to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, abd sent befere his arrival. 


Roya 
“ Exposed to the factions which divide 
my Country, and to the enmity of the 
great Powers of Europe, 1 have termi- 
nated my political career, and 1 come, 
like Themistocles, to throw myself upon 
the hospitality (m'asseoir sur kes foyers) 
of the British People. I claim from your 
Royal Highness the protection of the laws, 
and throw myself upon the most powerful, 
the most constant, and the most generous 
of my eveinies. 
(Signed) “ Napoeon. 
[The allusion to Themistocles, who pre- 
sented himself as a suppliant, bas been mis- 
taken by the newspapers, which have _re- 
ferred it to the reception of Themistocles 
at the Court of Xerxes: the words— 
m'asseoir sur les Joyers— literally, to seat 
myself on the hearth of the British people, 
refers to the humble posture of the Grecian 
hero, who seated himself on the hearth of 
Admetus, King of the Molossians, his 
household gods being placed around; and 
in this, the most solemn and stibmissive 
manner, for a suppliant, he besought pro- 
tection—which he received.) 
NAPOLEONICA. 
Since the Violet’s fair emblem Napoleon chose, 
For eenseling his friends and deceiving his foes, 
Let him stick to his emblem, and find to his 
rief, 


That the Violet goes off with the fall of iis 
leaf. 


Paris, July 14-—Yesterday a consider- 
able si:m was paid on account of contribu- 
tions imposed on Paris. It was the produce 
of a distribution of the burthen on different 
classes of citizens. The notaries, it is sais, 
paid 226,600 francs; the law agents, 
500,000; the mercpants, 600,000; the 
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bankers, 400,000; the Eachange- agents, 
100,000. ‘Towards the  re-imbursement 
of the money thus advanced, they are to 
receive municipal bonds, payable on the 
amount of the extraordinary contributions 
to be imposed on the persous and property 
of the capital. 

There was no ‘Change yesterday. 


(This contribution was imposed by Mar- 
shal Prince Blucher, to pay his Prussians 
with:—at the intercession of King Louis, 
it was reduced from 100,000,000 francs 
(say 4,000,000/.) to 8,000,000 francs. 
Whether the first sum was rated so high, 
in order to be reduced, we know not; but 
it passes for certain, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington declined to interfere in asking its 
diminution: also, that the King of Prussia 
aud the kmperor Alexander, followed his 
(irace’s example. ‘There was no ‘Change 
during several days: from this cause, though 
another was assigued. ] 


The barns and granaries round Paris are 
all empty, and in consequence the cavalry 
go to the fields of corn, and cut ‘down 
whatever they require for their horse. 
The foot soldiers supply themselves with 
vegetables from the gardens; in short, lit- 
tle or no harvest of any kind is expected 
to be this year reaped for some distance 
round Paris. 

TARIF 
Of the Rations of Provision and Forage, 
which the inhabitants ore obliged to fur- 
nish to the Royal Prussian troops, 
Art. 1.—Provisions. 

The daily rations shall consist of —~ 

$2 Ounces of rye or wheat bread, 

16 Ounces of fresh meat. 

1 Ounce of salt. ‘ 

Ounces of rice; or, instead of it, six 
onnees of beans, lentils, or other dry pulse. 

S ‘Three ounces of butter or lard. 

| Litre (about a pint) of beer, or halfa 
litre of @ine 

1 Decilitre of brandy (one-teuth of a 
pint 

1 Ounce of tobacco 

Art Il.—Forace. 

i Measure of oats, containing Ibs. 

Pounds of hay. 

6 Pounds of straw. 

French weight and measures. 

The inhabitants are obliged to cook the 
meat and pulse for the soldiers, if required ; 
and to furnish the other articles composing 
the ration ot provisions early enough in the 
morning for the soldiers to be enabled to 
miake a suitable distribution of them for 
the whole day, 


The soldiers shall have clean and coni- 
fortable beds found for them by their hosts. 
The bed shall consist of a mattress, pillow, 
one blanket, and two sheets. 

If difficulties shall arise between the sol- 
diers and the inhabitants respecting these 
supplies, the respective military chiefs shall 
decide them. 

A receipt shall be given every three days 
for the rations of provisions and forage, to 
which the military are entitled. 


Rissenrrop, 


Counsellor of State, Intendant-General of 
the Armies of his Prussian Majesty. 


Head-quarters at St. Cloud, July 5, 1515. 


The department of La Meurthe is re- 
quired to form a magazine of 2,250,000 ra- 
tions of provisions, and 750,000 rations of 
forage, for the subsistance of an army of 
150,000 men and 50,000 horses, for 15 days. 
These supplies are exclusive of those neces- 
sary for the subsistence of troops on march 
and in garrison. 


Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France- 
and Navarre, 

Desiring to restore their true names to 
the ancient public edifices ‘of our good cit 
of Paris, and to give to the new ones suc 
names as may recal ouly times of recon- 
ciliation and peace, or their particular 
utility to the inhabitants, 

We ordain as follows :—~ 

Art. 1. The squares (places), bridges, 
and public edifices of our good city of Paris 
shall resume the names which they bore on 
the Ist of January, 1790, and every in- 
scription to the contrary shall be effaced. 

2. In consequence, the bridge which 
leads from the street de la Concorde, and 
the Place Louis XV. to the palace of the 
Legislative Body, shall resume its ancient 
name of bridge of Louis XVI. 

That which leads from the palace of the 
Thuilleries, to the street du bac, its name 
of Pout Royal. 

That which leads from the Quai des 
Bonnes Hommes to the Champ de Mars, 
shall take the name of Pout des Invalides. 

That which leads from La Ropee to 
Jardin du Roi shall take the name of Pont 
du Jardin du Roi. 

3. Our Minister of the Interior is charged 
with the execution of our present Ordi- 
nance. 


(Signed ) LOUIS. 


Bythe King, Prinee TALLEYRAND. 
July 9, 1815, 
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Thanksgiving Prayer for the late Victory 
at Waterloo. 


*“O God the Disposer of all human 
events, without whose aid the strength of 
man is weakness, and the counsels of the 
wisest are as nothing, accept our praise 
and thanksgiving for the signal victory 
which thou hast recently vouchsafed to 
the Allied Armies in Flanders. —Grant 
O merciful God, that the result of this 
mighty battle, terrible in conflict, but glo- 
rious beyond example in success, may put 
au end tothe miseries of Lurope, and stanch 
the blood of Nations.—Bless, we beseech 
Thee, the Allied Armies, with thy con- 
tinued favor. Stretch forth Thy right 
hand to help and direct them. Let not 
the glory of their progress be stained by 
ambition, nor sullied by revenge: but let 
Thy Holy Spirit support them in danger, 
controul them in victory, and raise them 
above all temptation to evil, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord; to whom with Thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory now, and for ever. Amen.” 

Citizens on Military Duty. 

The Secretary of State for the home de- 
partment has applied to the Light Horse 
Volunteers “ for their assistance at this 
important conjuncture, by such an exten- 
sion of their services as their occupations 
will allow.” ‘They have in consequence 
tendered their services for any duty by 
which the disposable force of regular 
troops may be augmented. The Com- 
mander in Chief has assigned to them the 
London duty: the Life Guards have in 
consequence marched, and the Light Horse 
Volunteers relievethe 14th Light Dragoous 
at the Horse-guards. 

Thursday, July 15, the City of London 
Light Horse Volunteer Corps, having for- 
mally relieved the 14th dragoons, com- 
menced duty at the Horse Guards. These 
geutlemen were relieved from this duty, 
with thanks from the Commander in Chief, 
after about ten day's service. 

Bank of England Accounts,—The aver- 
age amount of Public Balances in the 
hands of the Bank, between the Ist of 
February, 1814, and the 5th of January, 
1815, both inclusive, upon accounts opened 
at the Bank, was 261,162/. ; and the 
amount of the same (exclusive of the Ex- 
chequer account) between the Ist of 
February, 1814, and the 15th of January, 
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1815, both days inclusive, upon accounts 
opened atthe Bank, previous to the 28th: 
of March, 1800, was 4,227,025/. The ag- 
gregate amount of Bank notes (including 
1,200,220/. in Bank Post Bills) in circula- 
tion on the 15th of May, was 26,473,860/. 
The average amount of unclaimed divi- 
dends in the hands of the Bank for twelve 
months, up to the Ist of January, was 
779,7041. making the gross amount 
9,357,533]. The amount of unclaimed 
dividends in the hands of the Bank on the 
ist of January, 1815, was 1,297,7421. of 
which 876,730]. has been advanced to 
Government per 31 and 48 Geo. LI. leav- 
ing a remainder in the Bank of 421,003). 


Fortune's Wuy.—The Stockholder (Mr. 
Ricardo) who availed himself of his priority 
of intelligence respecting the victory of 
Waterloo, by the purchase of Omnium to 
the amount of near a million sterling, at 
$i per cent. premium, sold out to nearly as 
great an extent, at 124 per cent. premium, 
in the course of a few days afterwards, It 
is said that he carried home in one pocket 
book (besides money lodged at his Banker's) 
no less a sum in cheques than three hundred 
thousand pounds. 


The Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart. 
Editor of the Mornmg Herald, was 
lately collated to a prebendal stall. 


Sr. Paut's Ciocx being proverbially 
correct, any error excites some degree of 
wonder, and on Saturday the 24th of June, 
an instance occurred worth recording. 
At the hour of.one,. the clock struck, and 
after an interval of half a minute went ou 
striking {2 more, making in the whole 
13; the circunistance occasioned a good 
deal of confusion, people who supposed it 
one o'clock; were astonished at hearing 
St. Paul's strike, as they supposed, twélve ; 
and were more so whenon looking at their 
watches they found they had lost in bour. 

Small Pox, decline of. 

Anelderly gentleman present at a late 
confirmation, observed, that among the 
1003 young persons, not one had a mark of 
the small pox 6n the face; whereas in the 
early part of his life he had, on simils: 
occasions, seen more than half strongly so 
marked. 


Accident—The Baptist Chapel, in 
mouth, leans against the natural rock ; a 
part of which fell down lately with a tre- 
mendous crash, carrying before it the side 
and end walls; the roof, thus deprived 
of its supporters, fell in, and crushed the 
pews, in one common ruin, lappily, ne 
person was hurt, ; 
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Improved Agriculture. 

Upwards of eight thousand acres of 
waste land having been lately brought 
into cultivation in Westmoreland, and 
freed from al! manuer of tithes, the effect 
upon the Kendal market has been remark- 
ably striking. From this inclosure alone 
the county is able te become an exporter 
of grain, although previously obliged to 
neighbouring couuties for its own sujport. 

Lower prices : less money. 

At Peterborough fair, July 10, there 
was a large show of neat cattle, which 
were disposed of at reduced prices. One 
respectable Scotch jobber states that he 
lost 150]. by the Stock he had at the fair, 
even if he should be so fortunate as to get 
paid for all he sold. From the extreme 
want of money, he was obliged to give 
credit where former dealings led him to 
place any confidence inthe purchaser; and 
this he did at Peterborough fair to the ex- 
tent of 1,5001. 

Commemoration of Knowledge. 

An handsome monument has recently 
been erected by the Fellows of the Horti- 
cultural and Linnean Secieties of London, 
in Chelsea Church-yard, to the memory 
ef Pause the author of the Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, who died in 1771, in 
testimony of their gratitude, for the emi- 
nent services reudered to the sciences of 
Botany and Horticulture by his industry 
and writings. 

The following is the inscription on the 


slab :— 

PHILIP MILLER, 

Sometime Curator of the Botanic Garden 

Cnretsea, 

And Author of the Gardener's Dictionary. 
Died December 18th, 1771, Aged 81, 
And was buried on the North side of 

This Churchyard, 
in a spot now covered by 
A stove inscribed with his Name. 
The Feilows of 
The Linnean and Horticultural Societies 
of London, 
in grateful recollection of 
The eminent services rendered to 
The Sciences of Botany and Horticulture 
By his Industry and Writings, 
Have caused this Monument to be 
Erected to his Memory. 
A. D. 1815. 
Vegetable Commemoration. 
Among the great variety of Foreign 
Plants pow to be seen in Mr. Cornfield's 
arden, in this town, is a Cactus Sexangu- 
ae a Plant which attracts peculiar at- 
tention, particularly by its-being converted 
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into a Living “Ionument, which, by care 
and attention, uy last for ages, aud hand 
down to posterity the names of those brave 
warriors who have obtained such signal 
victories over the Tyrant ofthe World. Ou 
it are engraven the names of Wellington, 
Blacher, Alexander, Mereau, Beresford, 
Hill, Kutusoff, Platoi, Pictou, Swartzen- 
berg, Bernadotte, and Graham; these, 12 
names occupy each side of the six angles, 
and can never be obliterated so long as the 
plant is properly treated. ‘This monu- 
mental Plant stands erect on the summit of 
a Pyramid, surrounded at the base by 
several hundred humbler kinds from all 
quarters of the globe. —(uriiamptoa 
fercury.) 


Theatricals: Prices raised. 

Drary Lane Theatre closed on Thurs- 
day July 13 for the season.— Mr. Raywond 
the Manager, in bidding adieu to the au- 
dience, anuounced a rise in the pit admis- 
siou, from $s. 6d. to 4s. in consequence 
of the great increase of expences to the es- 
tablishment. 

On closing Covent Garden Theatre also, 
a similar notice was given: the andience 
testified their disapprobation:—bat the 
opening will shew whether they retain it. 

The celebrated bul), Comet, which was 
purchased at the Ketton Sale, ms October, 
1810, for 1,000 guineas, by Messrs. Trojter, 
Wetherell, Charge, and Wright, died 
lately at Cleasby, in Yorkshire. 


Complimeut, by the king of beasts. 

The grand lion on the frout of Nor- 
thumbertand House is dressed with laurel, 
in comptiment to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Percy, the bearer of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s dispatches. —This gallant officer is a 
nephew ofthe Duke. 

During the last war 1140 pieces of ord- 
nance were taken from the enemy; their 
valne, when melted down, was supposed to 
be more than 500,0001. 


Military ardour: stronger than nature. 

The following proof of “ What's in a 
nume?” we had from an Officer then pre- 
sent. In one of the great battles of the 
Peninsula, the remaining part of the sol- 
diers of General Picton’s fighting brigade 
were laid dowu upon their arms, worn out 
with the work of slaughter, when they per- 
ceived Lord Wellington approaching them 
at a gallop—* Herehe comes /” cried a ser- 
jeant, “ soup again, my lads! we must all 
be gay as barks!’ on which they all started 
up from the ground, and again, fatigued 
as they were, joined in the pursuit of the 
French. 
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Honourable Retriiution. 


We understand it is intended to send out 
several presents to Chiefs in the East In- 
dies, by the Eurotas, Captain Lillicrap, in 
return for civilities which they have shewn 
to our Commanders. 
Owhybee, in the South Seas, the King 

ave our ship of war, the Cherub, Captain 
Shador Tucker, a plentiful supply of pro- 
visions, and refused to receive any remune- 
ration for it, saying, he would be consi- 
dered a subject of the King of Great Bri- 
tain. A vessel of suitable dimensions for 
his use is to be seut to him, in acknow- 
ledgement of this friendship. At this 
Island our great cireumnayigator Cook 
was killed. 


Quantity of Porter brewed in London by 


the twelve first houses, from the 5th of 


July, 1814, to the 5th of July, 1815. 
Barrels. 
337,621 


Barclay, Perkins, & Co. 


Meux, Reid, and Co, 182,104 
Truman, Hanbury, & Co. 172,162 
Whitbread, & Co. 161,615 
Henry Meux, & Co. 123, 100 
Felix, Calvert, & Co. 119,333 
Combe, Delafield, & Co, 105,08 1 
Goodwyn and Co. 72,080 
Hiliott and Co. 56,922 


51,297 
86,104 
22,256 


Taylor and Co. 
Cocks and Campbell 
Hollingsworth and Co. 


A.r.—Statement of the quantity of Ale 
brewed in the London district, by the six 
principal houses, between July 5, 1814, 
and July 5, 1815:— 


Barrels. 
Stretton and Co, . . . 27,074 
WyattandCo. . . . . 22,146 
Charrington and Co, . . . 20,444 
Goding, T.and J... . . 14,491 


HaleandCo,. . . . . 10,184 
Begging, profliable trade, 

Mr. Rose stated lately in the House of 
Commons, that the number of beggars in 
the metropolis was supposed to be 30,000 ; 
and that it had been ascertained that each 
of them obtained, upon an average, from 
six to eight shillings a day! One man 
confessed that he had taken 80s. a day. 

Country Wit.—* I think,” said a face 
tious farmer, “ that I should make a tolera- 
ble Parliament man ; | am frequently 
using their sort of language. T'other day 
[ received two bills from two of my credi- 
tors, accompanied with requests for imme- 
diate payment. One of the bills I ordered 
to be laid on the table : and the other to be 
sead that day six months.” 
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Cambridge University 
The prizes, given annually by the Re- 
presentatives in Parliament of this Univer- 
sity, to two Senior and two Middle Bache- 
lors of Arts, who shall compose the best 
Dissertations in Latin Prose, have been this 
year adjudged as follows: 
SENIOR BACHELORS, 
Rev. J. Scholetield, Scholar of Trin. College. 
MIDDLE BACHELORS 
Mr. J. Bailey, Scholar of Tri: ty coll. 
Rev J.Pearson, Fellow of St. John’s coll 


To the Senior year bat one prize was 
awarded, The subjects were: 
PUR THE SENIOR BACHELORS’ 
Quid cause est cur apud Romanos, post- 


auam sub Imperatoribus essent, eximia minds 
tiorerent ingenia/ 
FOR THE MIDDLE BACHELORS. 

Utrum elementioris sit an im, leviter delin- 
quentes suppliciis, pro ratione c 'parum adhi- 
bitis, eoercere, an impunitos dim itte re 

Sir William Browne's goid have 
been gained as follows: 

Greek Ode, J. Fisher, Trin. Coll 
Latin Ode, G. Staintorth,§ 

The subjects were, for the former, In 
Augustissinum Gallia Kegem solio avito red- 
ditum; for the latter, Vivas ducent de mar- 
more vultus. ‘The subject for the Epi- 
grams was, Quidguid dicam aut erit, aut 
non, No prize was given. 

Oxford University, July 15.—The whole 
uumber of degrees in Act Term was, D.D. 
C. L. D. 6—B. C. L, 
D. Med. I—M. A. 51—B. A. S8—Matri 
culations 64. 


It has been decreed in Convocation of 
the University of Oxford, to grant the sum 
of three hundred guineas from the Univer 
sity chest, in aid ofa fund for the special 
relief and benefit of the families of the 
brave men killed, and of the wounded suf- 
ferers of the British army, under the Duke 
of Wellington, in the signal victory of Wa- 
ierloo, and in the several battles which 
have been or may be fought in the preseut 
campaign.---[he: same the University of 
ambridy e. 

Scorranp. 
Highland Society of Scotland. 


Ata General meeting of this Society, 
held in the Hall of the Royal College of 
Physicians, in Edinburgh. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. in the chair. 
After other business, Sir J. Sinclair stated, 
that, in the course of last spring, he had 
visited Flanders, to ascertain the cireum- 
stances which euabled the farmers of that 
country to sell tleir whet, and other grain, 
at a cheaper rate than we could raise then. 
That though our agriculture was in seve- 
ral respects superior to that of Flanders, 
yet, he was conviuced, in the course of his 
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inguiries, that we might derive several 
valuable hints from our Flemish brethren— 
thet, in particular, there was reason to 
hope, by adopting the mode of dressing 
wheat practised in Flanders, we might 
escape the mildew, aud that by cultivating 
winter mstead of spring barley, the oua- 
lity of the grain would be greatly im- 
proved, and the crop would ripen mach 
earlicr. Sir John, at the same time, coim- 
munuicated to the Socicty copies of a late 
publication by him, entitled, “ Hints r 

garding the Agricuitural Slate of the Ne- 
theriands, &c.” in which certain imple- 
ments of husbandry used there were also 
recommended. 

The Society, on the motion of Sir A. M. 
Mackenzie, voted a premium of twenty 
guineas to Mr. J. Ruthven, printer of 
Edinburgh, for a printing press, invented 
by him, and exhibited to the meeting. 
Sir G. Mackenzie and Mr. G. Dalyell ex- 
plained the superiority of this printing press 
over the ordinary press in common use, io 
the regulation of the power to be ayyplied, 
the neatness and facility of the operation, 
and its answering also the purpose of a ma- 
chine for copying letters. 

Mr. ‘lait stated the progress made to- 
wards an equalisation of weights and mea- 
sures—that during the present Session a 
Bill had been introduced into Parliament, 
by Sir George Clerk, founded on the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of 


* Commons, of last Session, on this sub- 


ject—that the Bill, with amendmeuis, had 
been printed by order of the House, in or- 
der to its being again introduced, in as 
complete a state as possible, early in the 
next Session, when there was every pros- 
pect of its being passed into a law. 

Lord Bannatyne stated the progress 
made iv the conipilation of a Gaelic Dic- 
tionary, a particular report of which had 
been laid before the Committee of the 
Society, upon this and relative objects, by 
the Rev. Dr. Macleod, of Kilmarnock. 
His Lordship, at the same time, brought 
into view of the Society a book recently 
published by James Grant, Esq. of Corry- 
monny, upon the history and language 
of the Gael:—the thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Grant. 

The Meeting voted its thanks to the So- 
ciety of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, London, for communicating to 
this Society a complete set of the Transac- 
tions of that respectable institution. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell having laid 
before the Society the plan of a work, 
entitled, “ Albin’s Anthology,” designed 


events, the Society voted thirty guineas to 
Mr. Campbell. 

Walter Scott, in an eloquent address to 
the Society, called its attention tothe late 
glorious battles in Flanders, in which he 
described the principal features of these 
memorable achievements—the share which 
the Scottish and Highland  regimeuts 
had in them, and suggested the p: opriety 
of the Society's marking its sense of the dis 
tinguished gallautry and exploits of their 
countrymen on this occasion. The So- 
ciety unanimously adopted resolutions, ard 
named a Committee to have them carried 
into effect. 

IRELAND. 
Uncommon Shark. 

Belfast, July 7.—During the week be 
fore last, a large fish was exhibited as a 
show in our market; understanding it was 
an uncommon species, we felt anxious to 
mention it to our readers ; in consequence 
of which, we have been favoured with the 
following particulars, by Dr. J. L. Drum- 
mond, who purchased it, in order to pre- 
serve :— 

It is the Sgua/us Cornubicus, or Porbeagle 
Shark, a species of such very rare occur- 
rence, that Mr. Pennant never saw it; his 
description in the British “cology” being 
taken from a figure in the twenty-sixth 
table of “ Borlase’s Uistory of Cornwall.” 

Inthe third volume of the “ 'Transac- 
tions of the Linneean Society,” a specimen 
is described by the Rev. Dr, Goodenough, 
which was observed on the coast of Las 
tings, in the year 1795. It measured three 
feet ten inches; but Dr. Goodenough was 
told by the fishermen that the same species 
had been seen by thenreight feet long. 
Dr. Drummond's specimen, which is a 
male, measures in length five feet eleven 
inches, and, on dissecting it, a very singu- 
lar piece of anatomy was discovered in the 
nose, intended to supply a lubricating fluid 
to the numerous perforations, which exist 
iu the skin of this species between the 
nose aud the eye. ‘That part of the choroid 
coat of the latter, named the tapetum luci- 
dum, was very brilliant, and resembled a 
cup of polished silver. 

The stomach was much contracted, and 
contained only a little glairy fluid ; hence 
the fish had most probably not been in 
pursuit of herrings, as had been supposed 
from its being taken in a herring net, at 
Carrickfergus. 

The Porbeagle Shark can never be con- 
founded with any other species, except the 
Sgualus Monensis, Beaumaris shark, to 
which it is so nearly ailied, that naturalists 


to connect the national music, particularly | cousider the latter as constituting only a 
that of the Highlands, with historical | variety or a sexual difference of the former. 
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America: Unitep Srares. 
Botanical Valuable : Urtica Whitlowi 
Gerard, a Botanical author, speaks of an 

Asclepias imported from Virginia, in his 
time, p. 899. His account of it is, “ There 
groweth in Virginia a kind of Asclepias, or 
Swallow-wort, which the savages call Wi- 
sanck, ‘The cods of the plant are not only 
full of silk, but every nerve orsinew where- 


with the leaves be ribbed are likewise most 


pure silk: and the pilling of the stems, even 
as flax is torn from its stalk. ‘This consi- 
dered, behoid the justice of God, that as 
he has shut up those people and nations in 
infidelity and nakedness, so hath he not as 
vet given them understanding to cover 
their nakedness, nor matter wherewith to 
do the same, uotwithstanding the earth is 
covered over with this silk, which daily 
thev tread under their feet, which were 


sufficient to apparel many kingdoms, if 


they were carefully mauured aud che- 
rished.” 


A Picture of the State of America, 1815. 


Extract of a Letter from Montreal, 
March 7. 

“TT left Carolina two months since on 
account of the dead state of the trade, to 
come here; but | find it no better. Ame- 
rica is quite altered by the war; credit, 
both public and private, is at a very low 
ebb. Paper is every where substituted for 
gold, silver, and even copper: and every 
article very dear, payment of any kind 
very difficult to get. Land is the only 
cheap article. You can any where buy 
good land at two dollars per acre, one- 
fourth paid in hand, and four years credit 
for the remainder —In Canada, 1 am of- 
fered 200 acres for 36 dollars, or £8 ster- 
ling. Asa farmer I should like to settle on 
the pleasant shore of Lake Erie. Ohio is 
the best state in the Union for agriculture. 
In this tract I have noticed vestiges of re- 
gular fortifications, apparently of great an- 
tiquity, that shew it to have been once in- 
habited by a people of civilized and war- 
like habits and manners. 

FRANCE. 
No Naval Exertions, warlike. 

It may be considered a little extraordi- 
nary, and, probably, as speaking the 
opinion of a certain class of persons in 
France on the character of the war,—that 


not an individual privateer or national ship 
Vor. U. Lit. Pan. New Series. Aug. 1. 
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has been known to leave the ports of France 
to annoy our trade. 


Theatres deserted : gloomy token. 

Some idea of the state of Paris, during 
the late short reign of Buonaparte, may be 
formed from the circumstance, that. to- 
wards the conclusion of it all the thea- 
tres were shut up. They opeued again for 
the first time, on Sunday July 16. 

A celebrated actress, surnamed the Pearl 
of the Theatre Francais, is, we are told, 
about to exchange that appellation for the 
Violet of the stage. Not that this actress 
is simple aud modest, as the violet ; or that, 
like that flower, she “ wastes her sweet- 
ness in the desert air;” but it has been ob- 
served that this fair lady has a peculiar 
predilection for the violet, and that it 
blossoms in the month of March. 

The Theatres.—T wo popular performers 
at the Comedie Francais, Vieury and 
Mademoiselle Mars, found themselves 
lately in an awkward predicament, on ac- 
count of the sentiments formed respecting 
their political conduct during the late 
events. A very strong party obliged them 
to make a confession of faith, concluding 
with the cry of Vive le Roi, which dis- 
armed the severity of the pit, and the 
piece (Tartuffe) was suffered to proceed. 

There is scarcely any thing, from which 
the feelings of the French people may be 
so satisfactorily gathered, as from their con- . 
When 
these are a blank, Paris is a blank with 
them: the whole city is a scene of dis- 
tress. That we apprehend has been the 
fact ; and the truth is delared as strongly 
by the circumstances alluded to, as it is by 
all the contributions laidon by the Parisian 
Commandant of the city. 

[Contents of the Moniteur of 11th July.] 
ist. Debates in the English Parliament. 
2d. Repetition of the account of the cere- 

mony at the Royal Mass ou Sunday. 
Prefeeture of Police. 

All passports must in future be pre- 
sented for the inspection of Colonel Phull: 
for the roads on the left bank of the Seine ;’ 
and to Colonel Bernard, of the English 
Staff, for the roads on the right bank. 

M. Phul, a Prussian Colonel, is the 
Commandant of Paris; and Baron Mutiling, 
a Prussian also, is Governor: he occupies 
the Hotel of the Prince Berthier. 

Au English Journal called. Galignane's 
Messenger, will re-appear on the 15th of 
this mouth. 


Germany. 
The accomplished Duchess Dowager 
Oldenburgh who attracted so mach atten- 
2G 
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tion and regard when in England, has gi- 
ven her hand to the gallant Crown Prince 
of Wirtemburgh ; the marriage took place 
at Stutgard, 

Iron Bridge broken down, 

The foliowing fatal accident lately hap- 
pened at Baden, two posts from Vienna 
—A newly-built iron bridge, of only one 
arch, broke down when irst opened to the 
public ; the consequence of which was, 
that about 100 of the people assembled 
upon it either lest their lives or were dan- 
gerously hurt. 


Tre Tomb of Klonstock. 


Hamiurgh, June 30.—This day took 
place the ceremony of the setting up again 
the tomb of Klopstock, which was 
thrown down last year. The ceremony 
was very interesting. Among other per- 
sons present were the English Consul, Mr. 
Mellish, the personal friend of Klopstock, 
Schiller, Wieland, and Goethe, with his 


family, and Madame Shuar, the Lady of 


the Russian Chargé d'Aflaires. The ho- 
noured President of the Hamburgh Ladies’ 
Union, with her children stood round the 
grave of the poet, and crowned his tomb 
With flowers. 

Frankfort, July 6.—For these six days 
the sky has been red every night with the 
flames of buruing villages. Where a sin- 
gle shot is fired from them upon the Allies, 
all is levelled to the gronnd. A dreadful 
judgment hangs over France ; the crimes 
of preceding times are visited on their 
descendants, who rival them in the com- 
mission of enormities perpetrated by men 
whose duty it was to remain quiet, and 
bear with resignation the temporary bur- 
thens of a war which has been brought 
upon them by their idol and his boasting 
army, to which it was not safe to announce 
its greatest defeat otherwise than as a vic- 
tory. 

The villages of Hegenheim and Mul- 
hausen, gave the example of the most 
shocking excesses. In the former, a Ger- 
man soldier, after having his eyes put out, 
was hang up alive. The most dreadful 
punishment followed instantly. The aged, 
the women, and the children, suffered with 
the wicked perpetrators. At Mulhausen, 
two soldiers were shot by a man whose 
duty (we are ashamed to say) was very 
difierent, and who ought to have preached 

ace. His house was surrounded and 
destroyed. Half a league beyond Malhau- 
sen, six Hulans riding by a fatm-house, 
one of them asked a boy of twelve years of 
age, the name of the next village ?—instead 
of answering, the man was shot from his 
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horse. The boy was insiantly cut down 
by the side of his mother, who fled. 

Wurtglurg, July 5.—Yesterday seven 
French officers, and 27 soldiers, taken at 
Saarbruck, were brouzht here to the Cas- 
tle; among them was a lad of 16, who 
fired at Prince Wrede out of the corn ; 
the ball happily passed over the horse. 
They were going to shoot the lad; but 
the Prince had him whipped and seut with 
the rest. 

GOOD HOPE: CAPE OF 

Extract of a Letter from the Cape of Good 
Hope dated the 26th of April last 1 
have the satisfaction of announcing to you 
the safe return to this place of that very 
extraordinary young man, Mr. Win. 
Burchell, after an absence of more than 
six years, traversing and exploring the ex- 
treme parts of South Africa, The dangers 
and privations he has thus voluntarily en- 
dured to gratify his thirst after knowledge, 
far surpasses all | have ever met with in 
the history of other travellers fur similac 
purposes. The joyful and interesting re- 
ception he met with from his old friends 
and acquaintances at the Cape, who went 
out to meet him, and who had several 
times given him up as lost, was most gra- 
tifying to his feelings, and must ajso afford 
great consolation to his relatives and 
friends in England. He has brought home 
with him an immense collection of the na- 
tural productions of that heretofore unex- 
plored country, particularly birds; and as 
there is in an eminent degree combined in 
this man the philosopher, the botanist, the 
artist and the sctrolar, the Public may 
fairly calculate upon receiving, on his re- 
turn, information of the most valuable and 
interesting description. I understand he 
is preparing to sail with the first ship; be 
may therefore be expected in England 
about the latter end of August.” 


INDIES : EAST. 
Calcutta: Extensive Fire. 

A fire recently broke oat at the Dhar- 
motollah, at the back of Mr. Le Frand’s 
stables, Calcutta, which burnt till the 
neighbouring houses, 500 ,in number, 
were consumed. 

Capture of Elephants. 

Crvyton, Oct. 5. The operation of the 
Elephant Hunt has been very successfully 
conducted, About three hundred elephants 
have been driven into the Kraal, a 
portion of which has already been tram- 
metied aud takea out, Itis proposed to 
preserve about oue hundred of these ele- 
phants fer the service of the Government, 
and for sale. But few of the clephauts 
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caught have large tusks; indeed, of the 
three des*riptions of elephants, natives of 
Ceylon, the greater proportion consists of 
those without tusks; the elephant with 
sinall tusks ranks next in number, and the 
Jeast common is that with large tusks. A 
correspondent observes, who was present 
on the night of their being caught, that 
the blazing of torches and lond shouting of 
the people, driving iu close ranks through 
the jungle, and the deep roaring of the 
frightened elephants, presented a scene to 
the eye, and a concert to the ear, which 
had altogether a romantic and awful effect. 


ITALY. 


Trieste, Jane 8.—The Queen of Naples 
is arrived with her children on board the 
Tremendous. Her lodging not being ready, 
she came on shore for a week, and then 
went on board again. This morning she 
went to the lodging prepared for her. 
Each time ou ber landing she was saluted 
with 2! guus, and received by the Ma- 
gistrates in their state dress. They say 
she has brought much treasure with her. 
There was uo end of the trunks that were 
landed. 

It is understood, that she has been since 
removed to Gratz, in Hungary: which is 
a strong fortress: but some say, she has 
obtained permission to abide at Presburgh 
with her children. 

Naples. —A proclamation issued by Fer- 
dinand IV, &c. of Naples, after a proper 
Introduction, says—* We solemnly engage 
in our own name, and that of our succes- 
gors, to give, as the basis of the laws on 
which shall be raised the system of our 
Government, tlie following guarantees, 
which we irrevocably concede to our be- 
loved subjects—1. We confer on all, civil 
and personal liberty,—2. Property shall be 
sacred and inviolable. The sale of the ef- 
fects of the state shall be valid.—s. Taxes 
shall be imposed according to the forms 
which shall be prescribed by law.—4. The 
public debt is acknowledged.—5. The pen. 
sions, rank, and military honours, shall be 
preserved, both of the old and new nobi- 
lity.—6. Every Neapolitan is admissible to 
civil and military employments.—7. No in- 
dividtal shall be molested for his opinions 
and public conduct prior to our restorg- 
tidn to our Neapolitan Dominions: and in 
pursuance of this article, we grant a fall 
and general amnesty, without any quali- 
fication or exception whatever. 


“ FerDINAND.” 
« Published at Naples, 4th June, and dated 
Messina, May, 1815," 
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CuaP.{. Sitting resumed —Militia kept em- 
bodied.—Corn Laws.—Finances —Navy, e. 
On Thursday, the 9th of February, both 
Houses of Rarliament met, pursuant to ad- 
journment. Several petitions were pres 
sented to the House of Lords agaiust the 
continuation of the Slave Trade: and to, 
the Elouse of Commons, very many against 
the continuation of the Property Tax. Pes 
titions te the same effect were received 
during many days, from different towns 
and places. 

Feb. 13.—The subject of the Corn Laws 
was partly introduced in the House of 
Lords, by Lord Grenville. 

In the House of Commons, in a Com- 
mittee on discussion of the Civil List, va- 
rious questions asked by Mr. Whitbread 
soncerning the Congress at Vienna:—not 
answered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. 


-——~ 14.—Sir Sam. Romilly proposed a 
Bill to subject freehold property to pay- 
ment of debts owing by persons deceased. 
Discussion on the surrender to the govern- 
ment of Spain of several persons who had 
sought shelter in Gibraltar. This was pro- 
ceeded in; and the conduct of the Go- 
vernor was found to be irregular, though 
not unprecedented, 

— 15.—In the House of Lords, 2 
question was started on the legality of 
keeping any part of the Militia embodied, 
after proclamation of peace. Also, on the 
hardship of those counties whose regi- 
ments were kept embodied. Answered by 
suggestions of prudence on the part of Go- 
vernment:—also that, the law was silent 
on the matter of disembodying. That the 
present was not strictly a time of peace, 
since peace was not ratified with America. 
That the Continent of Europe had yet 
many interests to settle, and was not in a 
state altogether definitive. Against inter- 
fering with Government, 27. For the 
question, 12, 

—In the House of Commons the ques- 
tion on the necessity of a new Post- 
office was warmly debated. The expence, 
it was stated, would be evormous. This 
question was brought ou by a petition from 
the City of London. For receiving the 
petition, 71. Against it, 24. 

Corn Laws. 

Mr. Robinson opened the discussion, by 
acknowledging the difficulties attending 
the question ;—the prejudices by which it 
was surrounded; &c,—But he relied on 
proving —that it is not wise or safe to 
on foreign supply; that, if it 
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were safe, it would diminish our own 
power, —that such dependance might, 
at an unfortunate moment, bring ex- 
treme misery on the people of these 
kingdoms. He _ proposed that foreign 
corn and meal should at all times be ad- 
mitted into this kingdom duty free, to be 
warehoused: but if taken out of ware- 
houses for sale, in this kingdom, then to 
pay duty. That such foreign corn, meal, 
or flour, shall be permitted to be imported 
into the United Kingdom, for home con- 
sumption, without payment of duty, when- 
ever the average prices of British corn 
shall be at or above 


per Qr. per Qr. 
Wheat. 80s. | Barley, beer, big 40s 
Rye, Peas, beans 53s, | Oats ° 26s. 


But that, whenever the average prices of 
British corn shall be respectively below 
these prices, no foreign corn shail be al- 
lowed to be impor‘ed, or taken out of ware- 
house for home consumption ; nor shall any 
foreign flour be, at any time, importable 
into Ireland.—— Also, 

That, if the average prices of British 
corn, in the six weeks iiwmediately suc- 
ceeding the 15th Feb. 15th May, 15th Aung. 
and 15th Nov. in each year, shall have 
fallen below the prices at which foreign 
Corn, vreal, or fleur, are by law allowed 
to be imported for home consumption, no 
such foreign corn, meal, or flour, shall be 
allowed to be imported into the United 
Kingdom, for home consumption, from any 
place between the rivers Eyder and Ga- 
ronue, both inclusive, until a new average 
shall be made up and published in the 
Loudon Gazette,for regulating the impor- 
tation into the United Kingdom, for the 
succeeding quarter.—That, corn, meal, or 
flour, the produce of any British colony 
or plantation, in North America, as may 
now by law beimported into the United 
Kingdom, may hereafter be imported, for 
home consumption, without payment of 
any duty, when-ever the average price of 
British corn shall be at 


per Qr. per Qr. 
Wheat .  . 67s. | Barley, beer, bigg 33s. 
Rye, Peas, beans 44s. | Oats ; . 22s, 


But that, whenever the »rices of British 
corn, respectively shall be below these 
prices, corn, er meal, or flour, produce of 
any British colony or plantation in North 
America, shall no longer be imported for 
home consumption. 

Ameria Corn and Flour, may be 
wae housed, and exported, at all times, 
duty free. 

These propositions gave rise to very 
long and interesting debates. On one side 
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it was contended, that importation of 
Corn oceasioned exportation of manufac. 
tures: that the landed proprietors had 
considered themselves only, in these propo- 
sitions, and had forgot the interest of the 
manufacturer, who ought in time of peace 
to eat his bread et a cheaper rate.-—That 
beside the price of corn, the circulation of 
the country; country benks, &c. ought to be 
considered.—That a graduated scale would 
be preferable; the price to decrease as 
peace became established.— That rents 
were exorbitantly high, and must be re- 
duced ; although they could not be re- 
duced to what they formerly were. 


It was suswered, that the poor engaged 
in Agricu ture, were entitled to equal at- 
tention with those eneeged manufac- 
tures ;—thet, these were absolutely starv- 
ing in many places, having no employ- 
meut;—consequently, they were all thrown 
on the poor-rates ;—that manufactures en 


joyed an volimited unmber of prohibitory 


jaws, excluding foreign goods; why, then, 
should not Agricu'ture have its probibitory 
laws, also, excluding foreign produce ? 
—That the Manovfacturing interest was 
indebted to the Agricultural for many 
things, beside consumption ;—as maintain- 
ing the clergy, the poor, the soldier's 
fainilies, the highways, &c. &c. 
FINANCES. ‘ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
Committee of the whole House, pronounced 
a warm eulogium on the immeuse advan- 
tages which the Country had derived from 
the Property Tax ; a measure to which, at 
any future period of emergency, Parlie- 
meut would be at liberty to resort. At 
present, however, it was to be abandoned. 
—tle observed, that the expence of the 
peace establishmeut would be eu hiecn or 
nineteen miflions, including the Irish esta- 
blishment. To meet this demand, there 
were, in the first place, about 65 mildons 
of permanent and annual taxes; he should 
propose a continuance of the war taxes, 
the customs, aud excise, for a limited time, 
which would produce a further sum of six 
millions; and he should lay before the 
house a plan for new taxes, to the amount 
of five millions, making in the whole 17 
millions and a half. But, the house would 
recollect, that the charges of the loan must 
he defrayed out of these taxes: and in- 
deed, even ifthe expenditure could be re- 
duced to 15 millions, still there must be a 
necessity for new taxes, unless the sinking 
fund were to be resorted to, an expedient 
particularly to be avoided. After every 
war there was a winding up of gréat 
amount, and of considerable duration, 
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“The preseut war expences could not be 
wound up within a shorter period than 
four years, that is, till 1819, and till that 
time he supposed that some loan might be 
necessary each year. The first resource, 
then, would be a continuance of the war 
taxes. Part of these had already expired at 
Christmas, namely, the tax on tounage of 
poods carried coastwise : no renewal of 
these was intended ; nor was it the iten- 
tion of the Goverument to continue the 
duty on cotton-wool, if imported in British 
ships. The total amount of the war taxes 
was 0,867,000/ from which, deducting 
the amount of the expired taxes, and the 
2,632,000/, pledged for the loan, the amount 
to be continued would be 6,516,000], He 
now came to the new taxes :— 

Rate. Produce. 
Customs—Tobacco, 2} per tb. 150,000 
Excise—Tobac. 6d. per ib. 150,000 
Licences—Double fixed 

Rates, 50 per. ceut. 
progressive, as « « $00,000 
Wine, pertun , 500,000 
~ 950,000 


ASSESSED TAXES. 

Inhabited House Duty, 

30 percent. . . . . 396,500 
Progressive Servant’s Tax, 

80, to YO per cent. 
Under Gardeners, &c. 

Trade Servants, and Ser- 

vants for Hire, ditto . 148,000 
Carriages about 75 pr. ct. 563,000 
tiorses iér Pleasure, 

ubout 75. deo . . 632,000 
Trade Horses about 40 do. 85,500 
Dogs, about 830do. . 105,500 
Game Certificates, do. . 42,000 


NEW DUTIFS, 


303,500 


101,500 


Windowsin Warehouses and 
Hothouses, 3s. 6./. per 


Reut of Warehouses, same 

asHonses . . 150,000 
Bachelors—50 per cent ad- ' 


ditioual ou Servants, 
Carriages aud Horses 120,000 
2,503,000 
Post Office—1/. postage 
on each Newspaper. 
East ludia and Foreign 
Postage Regulation . . 75,000 
125,000 
£3,7 28,000 
Other measures which would hereafter 
be detailed, were in contemplation, with 
respect to the Post Office, as to the foreigu 
postage, and especially regarding the car- 
riage of letters to the East ludies. The 


59,000 


amount of all the taxes now detailed would 
be 3,728,000/. but, five millions were 
wanted. <A considerable advance was in- 
tended on stamp duties (not relating to law 
proceedings) which it was calculated 
would produce about 700,000/,; but the 
process of collecting the amount of stamps 
was so complicated, that no schedule could 
yet be completed. About 600,000/. still 
remained to be supplied, and he hoped that 
the system of bounties and drawbacks 
would be able to meet it. He proposed 
particularly, a continpance of this system, 
as to printed cottons and sugars. A cen- 
siderable increase had some time ago been 
imposed ou the price of beer: the public 
at present seem to be convinced, and he 
was disposed to agree with them, that this 
price was now too high. He was cer- 
tainly unwilling to increase the price of 
this article, and would rather relieve the 
sublic, than add to their burthen. The 
tight Lion. gentleman concluded with 
moving his resolutions. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the trade of which 
he had the honour to be an humble mem- 
ber, had waited to see what the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would do, before they 
could say what they should do. Now they 
were possessed of that, they would take 
their measures within 48 hours; and had 
the Right Hon. Gentleman condescended 
to be a little more communicative, the bu- 
siness would perhaps have been settled, 
and the public acquainted with the inten- 
tions of the trade before this time. 

After a long conversation, the resolu- 
tious were agreed to. 

The Finance Resolutions, respecting the 
Duty on the Excise and Customs, on To- 
bacco aud Wine, aud on the postage, were 
agreed to; but the War Taxes, and the 
Assessed Taxes, were postponed. 

Feb, 21.—in the House of Loris, the 
Naval Administration of the country was 
severely attacked by the Earl of Darnley. 
His Lordship congratulated the House ou 
the continued spirit and superiority of our 
naval officers and seamen ;—but inosis ed 
that to mal-administration our former naval 
disgraces had been owing. Our frigates 
hac not been large enough to carry a 24 
pounder, and therefore could not meet the 
large frigates of America. Many of our 
ships also were seat to sea weak in hands, 
very thort of their complement. Neither 
were our vesseis so well built, as they ought 
tobe. A crew of 127 men was made up 
of 73 seamen, 20 boys, 20 marives,—and 
these had to cope with 180 picked men, 
No wonder the combat proved unequal. 
We had seut vessels to America, constructed 
in Chatham dock yards of American tim. 
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ber; taken to pieces, to be set up again ia 
America. He had heard that instractions 
had been sent out to British Commanders 
to avoid American frigates. The war was 
over ;—and now was a proper time for 
enquiry. 

Lord Melville said the demands for men 
in the late war, had rendered it impossible 
to pick men for every service. It was not 
the custom of the British navy to pick men: 
it was a bad practice. American ships 
could, on the coast of America, recruit when 
they chose: but to overload ships sent from 
England, would be absurd. What the 
Americans called frigates, were not such, 
because they called them frigates: they 
were a different class of ships: we might 
oppose them by a class of vessels of the 
sume size (such were in progress) but they 
would not be frigates. We had a great 
number of small vessels out: more had 
been desired by our Admirals, for protec- 
tion of trade. He was sorry to admit that 
there were, in our navy, ships built in an 
inferior manner;—it had been so for a 
century. The French, and even the Russian 
and Danish shipwrights, were more capa- 
ble of uniting theory with practice in build- 
ing, than the English were. Education 
was wanting: not natural talent. Go- 
vernment was intent on bestowing this 
advantage.—Papers granted to the Earl cf 
Darnley. 

Lord Grenville moved for statements of 
the effective force of the British troops 
abroad. We had subsidized troops from 
every nation; but now while at peace, we 
had great forces abroad: why? what were 
they about? what a prodigious expense! 
it was wholiy unprecedented. We stood 
in need of respite from our expenses. How 
long was this to last? He wished to bring 
the peace establishment to the lowest level. 
At the close of the American war the peace 
establishment had been not five millions 
and a half; now, he had heard it said, that 
an assembly of Gentlemen had consented 
to ifs being nineleen millions! He was 
aware of the necessity of garrisoving two 
or three towns, which we had taken; but 
nothing like that; it would change the 
Constitution of England. 

Lord Liverpool affirmed, that the pre- 
sence of a powerful English force had 
already prevented serious difficulties on the 
Continent. The time was not come when 
we might reduce our whole establishment. 
He agreed that it was proper the House 
should have the fullest information.—Mo- 
tion carried. 

House of Commons. 

A long debate on alledged breaches of 

British faith with Genoa. ‘Motion by Mr, 


Lambton, who denied that it was a per- 
sonal attack on Lord Castlereagh, now on 
the Continent. 

For the motion 66, Against it 115. 

CORN LAWS. 

Feb, 22.—The Corn Laws were further 
discussed: for the Speaker's leaving the 
chair 197; against it 6. 

Mr. Robinson's first three resolutions 
passed, without objection. 

Mr. Baring, in a very long speech, op- 
posed the fourth resolution. The average 
price of wheat in France and Flanders, was 
about 40s. allowing 5s. for transport, with 
20s. for protection to the agricultural inte- 
rest, the whole was 65s. At present, 
twelve millions and a half were paid by the 
country for protection to the landed inte- 
rest: adding the corn consumed in driuk, it 
was cighteen millions. The number of pro- 
ductive acres in this country was 60,000,000: 
would gentlemen give up ten shillings an 
acre of their rents from this? that was really 
the question at issue. Why should inferior 
lands be brought into cultivation? In 
1764 the price of corn was 1l. 7s. 4d. in 
1769 under new laws, it had risen to 
2/. 3s. 2d. to 1804 it had gradually risen 
to 3/. 4s. Notwithstanding importation 
our own agriculture had continued im- 
proving. It was necessary to impress on 
the Committee, that if they now raised the 
price of labour, they did an injury to the 
country, which it would not be easy to re- 
trace. While the farmer was paid for im- 
provements the consumer was suffering. 
The calculation of 80s. proceeded on the 
supposition that all expenses were to cen- 
tinue as they nowere. The poor rates are 
now one of the constituent rewards of la- 
bour among the poor. Every one now 
knows the alteration in the stile of living 
among the farmers: no longer ale and beer, 
but wine and brandy: the daughters too 
instead of milking cows, strummmed the 
harpsichord, He proposed to limit the 
time of operation of the resolution, which 
he moved accordingly. 

Mr. Preston was not surprized to find 
the citizens of London clamorous, against 
paying 30 per cent. more than other towns. 
At Exeter meat was 5d. or 6d, the pound ; 
why was it 10d. in London? ‘The way to 
make bread cheap was to suppert the far- 
mer. 

Sir F, Flood adverted to a meeting that 
had Jately been held at Wexford, consist- 
ing of laymen, spirituals, and other agri- 
culturists: they all agreed that Parliament 
was in duty bound to encourage agricul- 
ture. 

Lord Binning desired to call to the re- 
collection of the house the wumbers thas 
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depended on agriculture ; the farmer, the 
labourer, the shopkeeper, a vast propor- 
tion of the community. From what con- 
tiguows country Were we to be supplied ? 
from Frauce? which codutry had a popu- 


Istion of about 55 millions, and a cebé of 


70 millions; while Grest Britian had a 
populatiou of twelve millions, end taxes 
69 millions yearly. The people of France, 
therefore, were taxed about one pounce 
each: the people of this country about 
Jive pounds each. How then could prices 
be equal? ‘Tradespeople had als. in- 
dulged themselves as much as the fermers: 
he wes not sorry for it. A farm of a huu- 
dred acres might pay in taxes (including 
the tenant's property tax) 18/7. 1s. 4d. while 
the poor rates alone amounted to 33/.19s.2d. 
Suppose the tenant's property tax were 
2s. 6d. per acre; as the average crop was 
three quarters to the acre, at icast, the re- 
duction of the property weuld diminish 
the price only ten pence per quarter, while 
the parochial taxes were 2s. 10d. per 
quarter. He believed it was perfectly 
true, that the improvements iu our agri- 
culture enabled this country to support its 
late conflict. [t was not possible to restore 
to the farmers whiat they had lately lost; 
hut to prevent further losses was possible. 
We now saw soils cultivated to the ut- 
most ;—black moors yielding tothe plough, 
and giving crops, not of wheat, but of oats 
and rye. could not think of depend- 
ing on France :—because—should she be- 
eome our eviemy '—it would then be in 
her power, by with-holding her supply of 
corn, to starve us into subjection. The 
aiuount of home trade was infinitely more 
important thun that of export trade ; and 
it ought to be first thought of. 

Mr. Rose could not agree with Mr. Bar- 
ing that this country paid eighteen millions 
preinium to the landholders; nor that 5s. a 
quarter would pay for bringing corn from 
Prance; nor that France would always be 
an exporting country. He decidedly ob- 
jected to dependance on any foreign coun- 
try. He thought that the evidence justi- 
fied fixing the fair protecting price be- 
tween 72 and 76s. He highly approved 
of the system of warehousing corn. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the resolutions. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the measure 
nugatory, at present. He vindicated the 
brewers from the charge of extravagant 
profits. He did not think, landlords, in 
general, had demanded extravagant rents. 

After a great variety of observations 
and remarks on the subject of the Corn 
Trade, interspersed with many anecdotes 
acd allusions, Mr. Whitbread concluded 
by observing, tliat whatever had been the 
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case as to the harvest in Ireland or. else- 
where, he had lived to see the day when if 
was urged that distress was occasioued by 
the apprehension of corn not being too 
cheap. 

Mr. Rose explained. Lord Binning ex- 
plained, and stated, that he had never 
expressod any thing that could encourage 
hostility to France. Mr. Ponsonby also 
explained, aud considered it most inju; 
dicious to hurry on soimportanta question. 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the diseussion was adjourned. 

Feb, ¢3.—The question on the 
Laws wee resumed, and several gentle; 
men cugayed iu the discussion: among 
others, 

Sir. J. Newport, observed that the masa 
of taxation was an insuperable bar to any, 
greatfall in the price of corn. The agn- 
cultural interests of Ireland could only be 
cousulted by reudering ourselves indepen- 
dent of foreign countries: distinction of 
classes was unjust ; all were bound toge- 
ther, for the public good. Of the popu- 
lation of England, 4,500,000 were con- 
nected with agriculture: in Ireland four, 
millions out of six. The agriculture of 
Ireland afiorded England a supply she 
could not get elsewhere. In 1808, 1909, 
1810, England imported 1,800,000 quar. 
ters of wheat from Ireland: in 1812, 1518, 
1814, the quantity rose to 2,170,000. The 
linen trade of Ireland employed only one 
nillion. The four millions of agrical. 
turists drew their clothing and furniture 
from England. The measure proposed 
would aid the real strength of the country. 

Mr. F. Lewis observed that the importa- 
tion as to its quantity, was not the whole 
by which the market was affected: a 
smail quantity imported was felt: the 
prices had falien much more, lately, than 
the mere importation could justify. Great 
variations existed in different parts of this 
kingdom: grain from the north had to 
bear all the charges of shipping &c. which 
must be added to the price, in the London 


market. He thought the mede of taking 
the averages was incorrect. He preferred 
76 to 80s. 


Mr. Calcraft thought the reason why so 
small an importation had produced so con- 
siderable an effect, was, because the French 
corn this year was better than our own. 
Providence had given that country an 
abundant harvest: not so, here. Barley 
had sunk in price, because- Government 
no longer bought. He thought Govern- 
ment bad no right to interfere. He wanted 
to see the eiiect of peace. 

Mr. Grant was certain that the effect of 
the resolutions would be steady prives; 
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and the effect of steady prices would be 
cheapness. In the reign of James J. the 
importation was unrestricted : the follow- 
ing were the prices then, on the average of 
20 years, 

ending 1625 . . . £114 O 
— 1645 ... 119 90 
65 ... 244 


In 1670, under Charles II. acts were 
passed for protecting agriculture. ‘The 
price of corn, began, now to decline ; and 
in 1764, nearly a century after passing 
these acts it had fallento 1/7. 17s. Sd.— 
From this period, 1764, when the old sys- 
tem was overturned, from being an ex- 
porting country, we became an importing 
country ; dependent on foreign parts for 
supply ; while the price kept regularly 
rising in our own markets. We should 
consider the effect of restricted importation 
on other things! for instance, iron. We 
had now a greater quantity of iron in our 
own country, than when we depended on 
foreign supply. He would willingly pro- 
duce a somewhat smaller stock of manu- 
factures, for a larger supply of grain. The 
protecting duties on manufactures were, 
onan average, about 60 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Woollen goods per cent. ad valorem, 
1001. : cotton ditto, 851. 10s.; glass, 1141.; 
brass and copper, 591. 7s. earthenware, 
79\. ; dressed leather, 142I.; silver plate, 
80l.; gilt ditto, 1001. He would not enu- 
merate lesser articles. 

Mr. Horner thought that, if the manu- 
factures of the country were protected, at 
sach high rates, it did not follow that the 
productions of the earth should be equaily 
protected by rise of price. ‘The pressure 
on the agriculturists he thought was tem- 
porary, and demanded only temporary 
measures. Agricultural speculations had 
been too extensive during the war. They 
had yielded immense profits; though un- 
profitable at this moment. ‘ihe transition 
was indeed, violent. He was not afraid of 
importation: the quantity could not be 
sufficient to hurt us. He doubted much 
whether France was in a high state of 
agricultural improvement, he thought her 
exports were ouly casual. These regula- 
tions would raise the price of our manufac- 
tures abroad ; was that desirable, consider- 
ing the competition we might have to 
struggle with ? should our artizans fly to 
other countries? the payment of part of 
the labourers wages out of the 
poor’s rate was most mischievous. The 
tinances of the country, also, would be 
much injured. 

At length, Sir M. W. Ridley moved the 

substitution of 76s. as the protecting price 


instead of §0s.—Mr. Baring moved, as an 
ameudment, that it be fixed at 72s. 

On a division, 

Majority . 144. 

In the further prosecution of the Corn 
Bill, Sir James Shaw presented a petition 
from the Livery of Loudon.—He affirmed 
that the ensuing averages would be higher 
during peace, than they had been during 
the last ten years of war. 

Alderman Atkins said, that when the 
general average was SOs. the price of fine 
wheat in the London market would be 
from 100s to 105s. 

Mr. F. Lewis observed, that six and 
three quarters bushels of wheat were equal 
to a sack of flour: so that, at 80s. the 
quartern loaf would be no more than one 
shilling. 

Sir J. Shaw said, that from 1804 to 1813, 
the average of wheat in London was 88s. 8d. 
of flour of the quartern loaf 
Is. 2d. Several gentlemen suspected, that 
there was either imposition, or error, in 
the management of the London market. 
Why should bread in London be 25 per 
cent. higher than in the rest of the king- 
dom ?— 

Mr. Barclay said the landholders came 
forward to demand of the country a com- 
pensation for the capital they had employed 
in improving their own estates;—so might 
the manufacturers demand compensation 
for capital employed in machinery and ma- 
terials lying useless by them;—but they 
did not. The landholders rents had been 
doubled and trebled, while the middling 
classes of the community had been struggling 
—let peace bring plenty with it. 

Mr. Grattan said the question was, whe- 
ther the farmer of this country could con- 
tend with foreigners in our own market, 
or whether he should be undersold there? 
It appeared from the late supplies at the 
corn market, that 800,000 quarters was 
imported, while only 300,000 quarters were 
of home supply. Shiall this country, then, 
be put out of tillage? ifso, the manufac- 
turer will be at the mercy of foreigners. 
Are we certain that foreigners will always 
furnish a supply? We had the power of 
our own supply in our own hands; why 
not keep it? If we took away from Ireland 
the growth of corn, how could she raise 
four million of taxes? how could she eon- 
tinue her assistance ? 

Sir R- Peele said, if manufactures were 
to be discontinued, what would become of 
the corn trade? Was the price of land 
less now than twenty years ago?— it had 
increased 15 or 20 per cent. When the 
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sea was open to us exclusively, we Ould 
force a trade abroad: now it was open to 
rival nations-—and we depended on the 
cheapness of our commodities; but this 
me only be maintained by protecting the 
produce of the earth against unwise reso- 
jutions, and enabling the manufacturer to 
obtain bread at a moderate price. 

Mr. C. Yorke recalled to the recollection 
of the Committee, tha. the power of the 
Romans was destroyed by this wish of 
having bread cheap. ‘They were furnished 
gratuitously with corn, first by their de- 
magogues, then by their emperors; the 
protection of the husbandmen was neglect- 
ed, till in the time of Nero, this great peo- 
ple, who had conquered the world, was 
reduced to desire nothing more than panem 
et circenses. ‘To his knowledge there were 
farmers within 25 miles of ihe metropolis, 
who could uot sell their cora at all. The 
miller would not buy a grain of it, while 
he could get foreign coru. If Loudou were 
fed with foreign corn, it might be cheaper 
for a few years, but in the ewd agriculture 
would perish. © A short crop abroad, a war 
with France, would reduce [Loudon to 
famine. He ever was more strongly con- 
vinced of the propriety of any measure. 

Mr. Phillips could not see how cheapness 
of bread could overturn the liberties of 
England. Corn was already raised in 
price: why raise it higher? The circum- 
stances of the country were extraordinary : 
ought we to fix the superiority of our rivals 
in manufacture, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land? Our extensive exports were the 
best security to the landholders for their 
estate, preserving their value. ‘The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had relieved agri- 
culture from some taxes; but had Jaid addi- 
tional taxes on manufacture. He had been 
assured by an eminent spinner who had 
goue over to France to inspect their ma- 
chinery, that on the whole, the Freach 
machinery was superior. All our recent 
improvements were introduced there. We 
were, indeed, better in the finer sorts. 
He knew that importation of corn enough 
to supply this country would require more 
ships than all the navy of Britain. ‘The 
= of the kingdom was increased 
»y manufactures, and the wealth acquired 
by manufactures, naturally sought security 
in land, Mr. Marryat wished to remind 
the House, that by measures similar to 
what are now proposed, at the beginning 
ofthe French revolution, mauufactures had 
been driven out of France; so that, ina 
short time, land sunk in value from 25 and 
30 to 5and 6 years’ purchase, He ad- 
mitted that some protection was necessary; 
but this was too high. Mr. Fitzgerald de- 
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journment, Noes, 212. 
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nied that our manufactures were likely to 
be under-sold in France; on the contrary, 
the quantity of British goods in that coun- 
try was very great. He thought the drain 
of cash from this country, would be stop- 
ped by stopping the importation of corn. 

On a division, Ayes, 235. Noes, 33. 
On a second division, on a motion of ad- 
Ayes, 42. On a 
third division, ou the question of the Re- 
port being read, Ayes, 193. Noes, 29. 

Militia kept embodied. 

Sir S. Romilly recalled the attention of 
the louse to the number of soldiery kept 
under arms, in the midst of peace. The 
militia occasioned a very severe sacrifice to 
the lower orders. It was also contrary to 
law, to coutinue these forces: it was con- 
trary to the constitution. The King uever 
had power to call for the military services 
of his subjects, except in case of actual in- 
vasion and rebellion. Vide the Act of 
Edward HL. Also 42d of his present Ma- 
jesty. When all causes of calling out the 
Militia ceased, they ought to be disbanded. 
He had seen the opinions of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on this subject; but, 
he could not accept them for the law of the 
land. But, how had the Ministers acted ? 
They had first taken their measures, and 
then asked for advice. These Lawyers too, 
had made up their opisions in less than 
twenty-four hours,—aud that, on a ques- 
tion of the first importance. After a long 
investigation Sir Samuel moved that 
“ keeptug the Militia embodied during a 
state of peace and internal tranquillity, is 
contrary to 42d of Geo. IL.” 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst contended, that 
while the war with America was not at an 
end, this country could not be said to be at 
peace. The Militia Act did not enable the 
Crown to call the Militia together without 
cause, but the question of dis-embodying 
that force was left open by Parliament, 
when passing thit law. Ministers, how- 
ever, were not acting without the sanction 
of Parliament, for Parliament bad actually 
voted the money for keeping these troops 
embodied. ‘The measure, therefore, had 
been sanctioned by the Legislature. ‘The 
Militia was, in fact, kept up, to enable the’ 
Crown to send the regular troops out of 
the country, for purposes beneficial to the 
national interests. The hardship’ on the 
men was trifling: vine in teu were substi- 
tutes: he had heard no complaints from 
them. 

The Attorney General said, the observa- 
tions made rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary for him to defend the opinion he had 
given. He could have wished that Go 
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vernment had taken the opinion of others: 
but had Sir Samuel hiimse!{ been applied to 
professionaliy, he no doubt would have 
given the same advice as had been given. 
Tt was not likely that he, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, would give advice without consider- 
ation—and to his friends, too. ‘The opin- 
ion given by himself, and his learned 
friend, the Solicitor General, went on the 
ground of the responsibility of Miuisters:— 
on the exercise of a sound discretion. 

Sir A. Pigott said, he never should Jook 
for a question of law in the practice of Mi- 
nisters: they had always one bug bear or 
other, to render law of no avail. There 
was no danger of invasion; why then keep 
up the Militia? because the Ministers 
thought proper to keep up a large force on 
the Continent: was this to last for ever? 
What bound the Ministers to disembody 
the Militia, at all?—the law. When the 
necessity for calling them out ceased, they 
ought as an armed bedy to cease with it. 

The Solicitor General declared that, 
when called on to give an opinion as a 
lawyer, he would give it freely, He would 
hold no place that required the contrary. 
No Act required the Crown to disband the 
Militia the moment peace was signed. 
That order must be discretional. In the 
Local Militia Act, the law said, they 
should be disbanded six weeks after the 
termination of the war: this was impera- 
tive: but no such provision appeared in 
the General Militia Act; the inference 
was clear, that no such obligation was in- 
tended. The Militia was. in fact, in the 
course of being disbanded; and a great 
part of it was already separated---the whole 
would follow, as soon as circumstances 
admitted. 


Lord Milton, Sir Mark Wood, and 
other gentlemen spoke. Some regiments 
stationed in Ireland, were said to have 
complained. The Derbyshire Militia had, 
very respectfully, desired to know the 
cause why tiey were kept embodied : they 
appeared satisfied with the answer. It had 
reached almost to its own couuty for the 
purpose of being dis-embodied, when coun- 
ter orders arrived. The House divided. 
For the motion, 76---Against it, 179. 

Mar. 3.---Petitions against any altera- 
tion in the Corn Laws were presented 
from the’ Ward of Bilingsgate, signed by 
1800 persons ; Clerkenwe!!, Tiverton, Roch- 
dale, ‘Trade House of Glasgow, Coventry, 
signed by 9,000 persons; parish of Christ- 
church, signed by 8,000 persons; Wool- 
wich, Ward of Bishopsgate, signed by 
3,000 persons ; County of Ayr, Parishes of 
St. Mary, Whitechapel; St, Catharine; 


and Spitalfields ; Reading, signed by 3,000 
persons ; Parish of St. Clement Danes, &c. 

Sir W. Curtis brought up a_ petition 
against the Corn Bill from the bankers, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the 
city of London, signed by more than 
40,000 persons. The meeting where it had 
been voted was most orderly; it did not 
arise from party motives. At this meeting 
there were Whigs and Tories, and Dis- 
senters of all sorts, all unanimous and 
anxious to defend the interests of their 
fellow-citizens. Tle trusted the petition 
would have its due weight with the House. 

Mr. Lambton said, he never could vote 
for any measure, against which the sense 
of the people had been so generally and so 
unequivocally expressed, and should, there- 
fore move, that the Bill be read a second 
tume this day six months. 

Mr. J. Smith thonght the distresses of the 
farmers had arisen from the dispensation of 
Providence, in the blight of last year; 
rather than from importation of foreigu 
corn. The subject was not ouly one of 
very great importance, but of considerable 
difficulty, and among the points not vet 
sufficiently understood, were those of the 
moe of taking the average price, and the 
increase of the population of the country. 
The House, in his opinion, ought to take 
more time to deliberate upon it. He should 
therefore, second the motion. 

Mr. Lambert spoke against the amend- 
ment, and said, it was not the high price 
of provisions, but the want of work, which 
distressed the peasantry in the country, at 
this moment. The consequence of the 
large majorities had been, to convince the 
people that the Bill would pass. What had 
been the consequence of that couviction > 
Why, the markets, even in London, had 
been low and dull. 

Lord Milton agreed with those’ who 
looked upon the present question as a 
choice of evils, aud would vote for that 
which, to him, appeared the lightest. 
He was most favourable to the principles 
of a free trade, but felt it necessary to look 
to any peculiar situation in which the 
country, or any class of the population may 
be placed, and which may require some 
modification of these principles. He was 
however, of opinion, that the measvre be- 
fore the House should not be permanent. 
By being temporary, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be greatly improved. In his judg- 
ment, the price of 80s. was preferable to 
any other proposed. Present relief was 
all that he conceived the House was called 
upon to give. 


Mr. Whitbread said the petitions of the 
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people were entitled to consideration, in 
the proportion of the numbers by which 
they were signed; for they were much 
more competent to judge of arguments of 
food than of arguments of theology ; and 
on the latter subject considerable stress 
had been laid upon them, in the discussion 
of the Catholic question, He deprecated 
all kind of intemperance out of doors, and, 
for himself, disavowed a wish to court po- 
pularity, while he was ready to declare 
there wes no reason for impugniig the tho- 
tives of others. If the House legislated 
jor, the interests of agriculture now, they 
might have an application from the com- 
mercial interests in eight moaths hence, 
and the one would be as much entitled to 
protection as the other. 

Mr. Huskisson believed it would not be 
the effect of the Bill to raise the price of 
corn, the consequence of it might bea 
ductuation between 70s. and 89s, instead of 
tween 53s. and 130s. The average of the 
last ten years of war was (2s. and the pre- 
sent measure was founded upon SOs. which 
would give 13d. as the price of the quar- 
tern loaf iu Loudon, and not 16d. as had 
been stated from high civic authority. 
God forbid, that attention should not be 
paid to the petitions of the people; but 
upon a measure like that before them, the 
House was to judge for themselves, and to 
act according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. On a division: for the Bill 
218 against 56. 

March 6.—Mr. York adverted to the fa- 
cility with which numerously signed Peti- 
fions on the subject might be procured in 
the great towns, whilst the pooragricul- 
turist might be reduced to a serf without 
the same means of uniting with his fellow 
sufferers to petition Parliament. He ap- 
pealed to the notoriety of the distress of the 
farmers, 

Sir G. Heathcote begged leave to calk 
the attention of the Llouse to the real 
question, which was this—The Govern- 
ment wanted to wind up the expences of 
the war; the sum was no less than 
20,000,000]. ; and in order to prevail on 
the landed interest to support them in the 
measures necessary to raise this sum, Mi- 
nisters had thrown out the alluring bait of 
giving their aid to this measure respecting 
the Gorn Laws. The only way to meet 
the matter fairly would be by an immedi- 
ate reduction of the revts, which could not 
fail to produce the best possible effect, aud 
would render the present very unpopular 
measure totally unnecessary. [He thought 
it might be avoided by empowering the 
Prince Regent, with the advice of his Privy 
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Council, to stop the importation of foreign 
corn, whenever it might be found neces- 
sary ; and by that means make the mea- 
sure a temporary one. 

General Gascoyne moyed as an amend- 
ment, that this business shou!ld be recou- 
sidered the first Monday after Easter. 

Mr. Protheroe supported the amend- 
ment. It would afford an opportunity for 
considering whether a medium price might 
not be taken, which would relieve the 
agriculturists, and yet meet the general 
feelhng of the country. 

General Gascoyne's amendment was ne- 
gatived, by 187 against 61; and the origi- 
nal motion Was carried, by 194 against 54. 

Mr. Western was disposed to go to any 
extent for the purpose of conciliation, 
short of making the present measure an 
absolute nullity. The free importation of 
corn, under the present circumstances, 
would, for a time, be the means of having 
corn cheap ; but by extinguishing the 
efforts of British agriculturists, it would 
permanently make corn dearer. The pro- 
portion of foreign corn which this country 
had imported during the many years that 
importation was free, never exceeded, on 
an average, a thirtieth part of the con 
sumption. ‘The amount of imported corg 
went so small a way in our general supply, 
that he might saf, a stroke of the spade, 
ora turn of the plough, withdrawn from 
British agriculture, would take from the 
supply as much as any importation would 
replace. 

Lord Castlereagh contended strenuously 
that 80 shillings was not too high a price 
against the importer, in the present situa 
tion of the agriculture of the country. He 
reprobated the pguciple of makiog it a 
temporary measure. Some permanent re- 
gulation was inudispensably necessary, and 
every parliamentary proceeding was ree 
vocable at the discretion of the legislature 
without pledying itself to duration in the 
first instance. For the sake of the lowey 
orders, who were affected vot so much by 
an actual price as by uncertainty or flac- 
tuation, he wished to see the Bill before; 
the Committee pass into a law. 

General Gascoyue's amendment for 
ing the price at 74s. instead of 80s, was 
negatived, by 208 against 77. 


(This important subject, rendered still 
more important by the irritated state of the 
pnblic mind, underwent, in all its stages, 
the most minute examination ; and was at 
length finally settled, at the protecting 
price of 80s. The essence of the argu- 
ments are here given; the continuation 
atforded little new.) 
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Panorama Office, July 29, 1815. 


Tue Drama differs from History, inas- 
much as whatever subject it treats must 
have a regular termination; and if that be 
not analagous to the main sentiment of the 
piece the critic scowls, and the audience 
hisses. The drama, therefore, must select 
ris subjects; but history is confined to 
truth, and is bound to relate facts as they 
rise, without wishing, even, for the distri- 
bution of poetical justice; much Jess for 
the power of executing political justice, on 
the delinquents whose crimes pollute its 
pages. History must relate the progress of 
successful highwaymen on a great scale, 
equally as of the happiest results from the 
most benevolent of purposes. Examples 
are not wanting in history, of succeeding 
generations taking warning from the vio- 
lences of those which went before, and 
condemning the enormities of tieir ances- 
tors, by mingling a painful recollection, 
with a determination of practical repent- 
ance. This no drama can shew. Never- 
theless, the public mind ever anxious to 
behold the denouement of the piece, waits 
for the catastrophe with an impatience 
proportioned to the interest it has taken in 
preceding scenes. Nothing can equal the 
interest takeu by the publicin scenes which 
have already appeared of the great political 
drama, passing before our eyes, and we 
coufess somewhat of a mortification in not 
being able to place at the head of this 


paper 


Exeunt Omnes, 
as we placed at the head of our last 

Exit Tyrannus, 
The curtain has not yet fallen: the Tyrant 
is not yet executed: the block still awaits 
its victims: the actors still linger on the 
stage. 

The thunder of applause from the as- 
sembled world of spectators suffers sus 
pense, though the whole audience with 
every hand uplifted await: but the move- 
ment of a triumphant hero to rend the 
skies with their acclamations, and crown 
the whole with their hearty, and even out- 
rageous, plaudits. 

Truth, however, is truth ; and those 
who discerned in our last, a triumph some- 
what inferior in tone to that of certain 
public journals, have probably by this time 
recollected themselves, and justified a 
caution derived from experience as well as 
information. 

The chief support and stay of the power 


of Buonaparte in the French army, his 
guarcs with his veterans, was destroyed in 
the battle of Waterloo ; yet, as sowe es- 
caped, that some is a source of anxiety, be- 
cause it retains the same wishes for de- 
vastation and plunder, as when it invited 
its chief from Ilba; and well it knows, 
that under a paternal sovereignty, it can 
expect no such gratifications, 

In short, all the world is at peace, or 
would be at peace, were ths heterogeneous 
assemblage reduced to its due place in the 
body politic. I's leaders cannot even re- 
sort to America ; for America, happily for 
herself, no longer wages war. 

They would, indeed, willingly resort to 
Spanish America, where the flames of 
strife continue unextinguished ; but, to 
effect this, they must ask permission—and 
that from a power which they are sure 
would refuse it. 

For the same reasons as Britain would 
refuse a passage to South America to the 
leaders ef the French army, she has re- 
fused the liberty of the seas to Napoieou, 
the guondam Emperor and King of all 
these bands. His presence would be dan- 
gerous there : to him and to his emissaries, 
are owing the dreadful sufferings of that 
devoted Continent. 

When he was in power, and intent on 
establishing his brother ou the throne of 
the Spains, he had special views to the pro 
ducts of Spanuish America. His wishes 
centered there. He commissioned various 
agents to promote his designs; and these, 
as unprincipled as himself, might be urged 
by his presence to further enormities : 
why not? since trouble and turmoil is 
their element,—their profitable element, 
It is wise, then, to forbid his transit across 
the Atlantic, although that transit be trans- 
portation. Neither this chief nor his 
bands can be trusted: the rage for beue- 
volent banditti is over. 

We shall be more at our ease when the 
blood-thirsty adhereuts of Buonaparte, in 
France, are disbanded; and when a new 
generation of loyalist soldiers are in arms. 

In the mean while, France is ravaged by 
a war, that well deserves the name of civil 
war ; in many places it brings its attend- 
ant horrors: and towns taken by storm, or 
villages consumed by flames, iastruct the 
French people a little in the nature of 
those calamities their armies have inflicted 
on others. We say a little because we 


have heard well-authenticate| reports of 
more than savage barbarities perpetra- 
ted by the French troops, beyond any in 
the power of their most inveterate enemies 
to retaliate. 
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Familiarity with such reports has—pos- 
sibly — had its inherent eflect on us, as on 
others; and we too, are touched with that 
induration of heart, that apathy which re- 
pels compassion, as it would start iuto ex- 
ercise, were a people of simple habits aud 
innocent manuers, under the same, oreven 
less paiuful mis‘ortunes, 

Principally, however, this feeling, or 
raiher, this want of feehng, becomes 
operative when the guilty Capital rises be- 
fore our indignant imagmeation. Paris wasthe 
great focus of sedition at first; the soul and 
center of Jacobian strength, Who over- 
turned the throne and the altar, if not the 
factions of Paris? who brought their be- 
nevolent Monarch to the block, if not the 
sans-culo‘tes of Paris who spread desola- 
tiou throughout France, throughout Eu- 
rope, if not the vitiated cetoyens of Paris ? 
and on whom did the late sanguinary 
tyrant rely, if vot on the Fedcrés, selected 
from the dregs of that enormously vicious 
metropolis. Let Paris soffer, its sufferings 
can never equal the thousandth part of 
what that city by her atrocities has in- 
flicted on others. Where is the country, 
the voice of whose blood does not ery from 
the ground? Let Paris suffer ; its ineli- 
nation will be as rampant as before, when 
the constraint is removed ; its power must 
be reduced ; and then its inclination may 
be staggered. 

Our readers have seen in our preceding 
pages, that in the battle of Waterloo, the 
French Army was destroyed :—that .ord 
Wellington profiting by his victory, 
marched on Paris, in conjunction with the 
veteran Blucher;—that Paris, though rein- 
forced by the corps of troops that had es- 
caped from Waterloo, to the number of 
40 or 50,000 men, capitulated, aud the 
French Army retired to take quarters be- 
youd the river Loire. In the mean time, 
the King of France returned to his capi- 
tal which he entered July 11, aud where 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, with 
the King of Prussia, and other potentates, 
their representatives, are now his visitors. 
lu effect, the Congress is removed from 
Vienna to Paris. 

Need we add, that the Buonapartean 
House of Peers and Chamber of Represen- 
tatives are dissolved:—that just as they 
had finished—finished// a New constiru- 
tion! for France, they were ungraciously 
forbidden the use of ther own hall, in which 
to read it, and found the doors shut against 
them, and locked. Miserable representa- 
tives of a miserable people! Yet report af- 
firms, that out of eighty-five departments 
of old France, forty-five had not sent de- 
puties to this National Assembly. 


We have said that Paris capitulated: 
this took place July 3. The principal ar- 
ticles are, that the French army shall put 
itself in march to morrow, to take up its 
position behind the Loire. Paris shall be 
completely evacuated in three days; and 
the movement behind the Loire shall be 
effected within eight days. The French 
army shall take with it all its material, 
field artillery, military chest, horses, and 
property of regiments, without exception. 
All persons belonging to the depots shall 
ulso be removed, as well as those belong- 


ing to the different branches of adminis-» 


tration, which belong tothe army. The 


wives and children of all individuals be-, 


longiug to the French army, shall be at li- 


berty to remain in Paris. The wives shall: 


be allowed to quit Paris for the purpose of 
rejoining the army, and to carry with them 
their property, and that of their husbands. 
The officers of the line employed with the 
Federis, or with the Tirailleurs of the Na- 
tional Guard, may either join the army, 
or return to their homes, or the places of 
their birth. To-morrow, the 4th of July, 
at mid-day, St. Denis, St. Omen, Clichy, 
aud Nonilly, shalibe given up. The day 
after to-morrow, the 5th, at the same hour, 
Montmartre shali be givenup. ‘The third 
day, the 6th, all the barriers shall be given 
up. The duty of the city of Paris shall 
continue to be done by the National Guard, 
and by the corps of the municipal geus 
darmerie. The Commanders in Chief of 
the English and Prussian armies engage to 
respect, and to make those under their com- 
mand respect, the actual authorities, so long 
as they shall exist. Public property, with 
the exception of that which relates to war, 
whether it belongs to the Government, or 
depends upon the Municipal Authority, 
shall be respected, and the Allied Powers 
will not interfere in any manner with its 
administration and management. Private 
persous and property shall be equally re- 
spected, 

If difficulties arise in the execution of 
any one of the articles of the present Con- 
vention, the interpretation of it shall be 
made in favour of the French army and 
of the city of Paris. 

This observes, the Duke of Wellington, 
isa military operation only, aud touches 
nothing political. ‘The French army in con- 
sequence, retired behiud the Loire, under 
the orders of Davoust; thinned by deser- 
tion of those who wished to. make their 
peace with the King, and augmented by 
such as determined to oppose to the Jast. 
In the issue and after hope of effectual re- 
sistance has expired, it has affected to 
make an equivocal submission to Royal Au- 
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thority: it is evidentiy treacherous, and 
will prove delusive if trusted to. 

In other parts of the froutiers of France, 
principally along the Eastern boundary, 
resistance to the Allied Forces has been 
maintained with different degrees of vigour, 
and much blood has been shed. ‘The pea- 
sants have appeared in arms against the 
Austrians, the Austrians have massacred 
the peasants, Tewns have been bombarded, 
—taken by assault,—by escalade,—or have 
resisted in mere despair, and some conti- 
nue to resist. As they can have veither 
orders, supplies, reinforcements, or com- 
bination, this becomes cruelty in the com 
manders and garrisons, 

The King is certainly in a very delicate 
situation : restored to the throne by armies 
not his own, and conscious of the necessity 
for destroying by means of these strangers, 
that strength which should be his defence, 
and that of his nation. Conscious too, 
that these armies whether fricuds or foes, 
are devouring the country, and that the 
expences incurred in a single day, will em- 
barrass the finances of Frauce for years. 
Nor is this all: those who look forward 
are not so positive of unmixed good, ap- 
proaching as those who merely indulge 
their wishes, and contemplate only the 

Coutradictory reports affirm that Buona- 
parte was intent on new plots, if they 
would have met with support :—also, that 
the army invited him to resume his station 
among them, and to continue his Dynasty; 
but that ne refused the offer. He professes 
te have shed blood enough; and to wish for 
repose. He certainly fled to save his iife; 
and by abandoning bis army at its utmost 
need, he has completely justified that cha- 
racter for selfishness and insensibility, 
which has constantly been ascribed to him 
in the Pavorama. 

He has been, in this last attempt, the 
tool ofa party: that party exists, aud will 
give trouble, though we hope the Sove- 
reigus on the spot will take effectual care 
that, if the Serpent rear itscrest so far as to 
hiss, yet that its fangs shall not again dif- 
fuse their veuom, and reduce the body to a 
putrifying gangrene. 

With what sentiments the Prussians have 
once more entered Paris, may be judged on 
from the following reply of Marshal Blucher 
to Davoust's application for a suspension of 
arms,—also, from the war-contribution laid 
on the city by that Commander, and from 
the necessity which has obliged the King 
to change the name of certain public edi- 
fices: The Bridge of Jena, commemorating 
a victory over Prussia, is to be called the 


Bridge of the Invalids, whose Hospital it 
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faces, across the Seine: and the Bridge of 
Austerlitz is become the Bridge of the Royal 
Botanic Garden. Will the other monuments 
of Victory be also removed, or destroyed ? 
Certain it is, that Blucher terrified the Ba- 
lauds de Paris by underminin g one Pier of 
the bridge of Jena!!! 

Berlin, July 15.---It will be remembered, 
that Marshal Davoust wrote a letter on 
the 20th of June to Prince Blucher and the 
Duke of Wellington, in which he desired 
a suspension of hostilities, on the ground 
that Generals Frimont and Bubua had al- 
ready agreed to an armistice. 

To this !etter Field-Marshal Prince Blu- 
cher returned the following answer : 

From my Head--Quarters, July 1. 

It is a mistake that ail causes for war are 
removed between the Allied Powers and 
France, because Napolcon has abdicated 
the throne; he has done this only condi- 
tionally in favour of his son, and the resolu - 
tion of the Allied Powers excludes from 
the throne not only Napoleon, but aif the 
members of his family. If General Frimont 
has thoncht himself authorized to conchide 
an armistice with the General opposed to 
him, that is no reason for us to do the 
same. We follow up our vicfory, and God 
has given the means and the wi'l to do so. 
Do you, Marshal, take care w' at you do, 
and do not again plunge @city iu rain; for 
you know what the euraged soldiery would 
allow themselves if your capita] were taken 
by storm. Do you wish to bring down 
upon yourself the curses of Paris, as you 
have those of Hamburgh. We are resolved 
to enter Paris, to protect the well-disposed 
against the pillage with which they are 
threatened by the mob. Nosecure armistice 
can be concluded except in Paris. You, Mar- 
shal, will surely mot misconceive our situa- 
tion with respect to your nation. For the rest, 
Marshal, I must observe, that if you wish 
to negociate with us, it is strange that you 
should detain, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, our officers who are sent with let- 
ters and‘ packets. 

According to the usnal forms of estab- 
lished civility, | have the honor to call my- 
self, M. Marshal, Your servant, 

BLUCHER. 

We think it our duty to mark these facts 
explicitly; because we should not be at 
all sarprized should occasion offer, to wit- 
ness an absolute denial on the part of 
French historians! must we call them ?— 
that ever the Allied troops entered Paris, 
or that, that city capitulated ; or, that any 
contribution was levied on it, &c. &v. 
Such is our conviction of Gallie veracity! 

We shall have occasion hereafter to con- 
gratulate our country on the progres#-of 
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the principles of the British Constitution 


among Continental States. The King of 


Prussia has giveu notice of a representative 
Body for his dominions. Let old Frederic 
rise from his grave! The general scheme 
of settlement for the Germanic Constitu 
tion, as arranged at Vieuna, has appeared ; 
it is evideuly intended to be fiual, and per- 
manently pacific. 

Turning our eyes homewards, we have 
to report an acjournment of Parliament, 
during Summer; the general peace of our 
country, and ifs settlements, the prospects 
of a bountiful harvest, with smail excep- 
tious, and the certainty that hitherto, the 
price of corn has not risen, as some feared, 
and others hoped. May these prospects 
be realized, aud all hearts be gladdened 
into tuankfulness ! 


The following particulars are introduced, 
as being the latest which have come to our 
knowledge. 

The King of France has issued seve- 
ral ordonnances froma which we extract 
the following passages, 

EIRST ORDONNANCE. 

Art. L. The following individuals no lon- 
ger constitute part of the House of Peers: 

Counts Clement-de-Ris, Colchee, Cornudet, 
@Aboville; Marshal Duke de Dantzick; 
Counts de Croix, Dedeley d’Agier, Dejean, 
Fabre de Aude Gasseudi, Lacepede, and de 
Latour Maubourg; Dukes de Praslin and de 
Plaisance ; Marshals Dukes d’Elchingen, d’Al- 
bufera, Cornegliano and Treviso; Count de 
Barral, Archbishop of Tours ; Count Boissy 
d’Anglas; Duke de Cadore; Count de Can- 
claux, Casabianca, de Montesquiou, de Pon- 
tecoulant, Rampon, de Segur, de Valence, aud 
Belliard. 

2. However, there shall be excepted 
from the order as announced above, those 
individuals who shall be able to prove 
that they have not sat, nor wished to sit, in 
the soi-disant Chamber of Peers, to” which 
they had been called, provided they make 
this proof in a month from the present Or- 


dounance. 
(Signed) LOUIS, 

By the King, Prince 

SECOND ORDONNANCE. 

Art. 1. The Generals and Officers 
who have betrayed the King previous 
to the 2lst of March, and who have 
attacked France and the Government 
with arms in their hands; and those 
who, through violence, have seized upon 
the sovereign power, shall be arrested 
and brought hefore competent Councils 
of War im their respective divisions, 


Ney, Labedoyere, the two brothers 
Allemand, Drouet d’Erion, Lefebvre Des- 
nounettes, Ameilh, Brayer, Gilly, Mouton 
Duvernot, Grouchy, Clausel, Laborde, De- 
belle, Bertrand, Drouet, Cambrone, La- 
valette, and Rovigo. 

2. The individuals, whose names fol- 
low, shall in three days quit Paris and 
retire into the interior of Franee, to 
places which our Minister of Police shall 
appoint to thei, where they are to re- 
main under care, till the Chambers shall 
decide between those who shall be sent 
out of the kingdom and those who shall 
be prosecuted by the Tribunals. Those 
who do not immediately repair to the 
places assigned to them by our Minister 
of Police shall be arrested :— 

Soult, Alix, Excelmans, Baesano, Mar- 
bot, Felix Lepelletier, Boulay (ve la Meur- 
the), Mehee, Fressinet, Thibaudeau, Car- 
not, Vandantme, Lamarque (General),* Lo- 
bau, Harel, Pire, Barrere, Arnault, Pom- 
mereuil, Regnauld (de St. Jean d’ Angely), 
Arrighi (de Padoue), Dejeau, younger; 
Garrau, Real, Bouvier Dumolard, Merlin 
(de Douay), Durbach, Dirat, Defermont, 
Bory “t. Vincent, Felix Desportes, Garnier 
de Saintes, Meliinet, Hullin, Cluy, Courtin, 
Forbin Janson, eldest son ; Le Lorgne Dide- 
ville. 

3. The individuals who are condemned 
to quit the kingdom shall have the li- 
berty of disposing of their property in 
the course of a year, and to dispose of 
and transport its produce out of France, 
and to receive during that time the re~ 
venue of itina foreign country, by fur- 
nishing, in the mean time, proof of 
their obedience to the present Decree. 

Another Decree suppresses the Of- 
fices of Inspectors-Generals of Artillery 
and Engineers, and places the inspection 
in the hands of the Central Committee 
of Artillery and Engineers, at which 
are to preside the oldest Inspectors-Ge- 
neral of each species of force at Paris, 
Another abolishes the general inspection 
of the Gen d’armerie. 

July 4th the intendant of the King of 
Prussia, in the department of the Seine and 
Oise made known to the Prefect, that the 
whole department, (and not Versailles 
alone) must within the shortest period pay 
two millions as expencesofthe war, and 
that it should furnish besides clothing and 
equipment for 1,600 infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and/200 artillery ; which raises the total of 
the sum imposed to two millions three or 
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four hundred thousand francs: of this sum 
the city of Versailles alone has paid in ad- 
vance 290,000 frances, and has gauranteed 
the whole. 


War-Office, July 24, 1815. 

The Prince Regent asa mark of his ap- 
probation of the distinguished bravery and 
good conduct of the Ist and 2d Life Guards 
at the battle of Waterioo, on the 18th ul- 
timo, is pleased to declare hiinse If ¢ ‘olouel 
in chief of both the Regimeuts of Life 
Guards. 

War-Office, July 25, 1815. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of bis Majesty, to approve of all the 
British regiments of cavalry and infautry 
which were engaged iu the battle of Wa- 
terloo, being permitted to bear on their 
colours and appointments, in addition to 
any other badgesor devices that may have 
heretofore been granted to these regiments, 
the word “ Waterloo,” in commemoration 
of their distinguished services, on the 18th 
of June, 1815. 

Ertract of a letter from the illustrious 
Wellington toa distinguished personage wor- 
thy. of being trancribedin letters of Gold ;— 
« My heart is broken by the terrible loss 
Thave sustained of my old friends and com- 
panious and my poor soldiers; aud I shall 
not be satisfied with this battle however 
glorious, if it does not of itself put an end to 
Buonaparte’s despotic power.” 

In a letter to’ Lady Mornington his 
mother, the Duke of Wellington, Sys, 
“ Buonaparte did his duty; he fougiit the 
hattle with infinite skill, perseverance aud 
bravery,” “and this,” adds the Noble Duke 
“ | do not state from any personal motive 
of claiming merit to myself, for the victory 
is to be ascribed to the superior physical 
force aud inviucible coustancy of British sol- 
diers.” 

Tornsay, Jovy 24.—Arrived this day 
the Myrinmidon and Bellerophou, on board 
the laticr is Napoleou Buonaparte, General 
Bertrand, bis wife, and three children ; the 
Count Monte'and, his wife, and one child; 
Savary, Las Casses, and his son; Gen. 
L’Allemand, and others, in all about $4. 

Board THE —By 
some passengers who came in the Bellero- 
phon, it appears that Buonaparte was quite 
at his ease on board that ship, and took 
possession of the Captain’s cabin, sans 
ceremonie, invited the Officers of the ship 
to his'table, talked with%great freedom on 
the present state of things, said it was 
impossible for the Bourbons to govern 
France, and that Napoleon II, would very 
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soon be recalled to the Throne: that 
Fouché was an ass, and totally unfit fur the 
office assigned to him. He acknowledged 
that England alone had ruined all his 
grand plans, and that but for her he had 
now been Emperor of the East as well as 
of the West. Ile walked on the poop and 
quarter-deck, Couversed with the seamen, 
aud affected great gaiety and unconcern. 


A recent marriage among our Princes 
cousurmmated and consecrated in Germany, 
has occasioned much heart-burning among 
the Roya! Family and much concer among 
the public: the character of the Lady is 
not ove on which the breath of scandal has 
never blown: she has had rwe husbands; 
was divorced from one by legal process; 
from the other by the hand of death 

She was a Princess of Salms. There had 
been a treaty in proposition between her 
and the Duke of Cambridge, formerly : Her 
Majesty the Queen then refused her con- 
sent, aud that treaty was dropped : whe- 
ther she is better pleased now, may be in- 
ferred from the following paragraph. 

The Duchess of Cumberland is expected 
to arrive in this country soon, to be re- 
married. ‘The Chapel Royal is fitting up for 
the oceasion, aud the Prince Regent has 
confident hopes that he shall be able to 
reconcile the Queen and the rest of the 
Royal Family to the union; in which case a 
grand matrimonial fére will be given at the 
Pavillion, Brighton. 

The whole corps of Lawyers have given 
their opinion on the necessity of perform- 
ing a second marriage in England. 


We have received New York Papers 
to the 18th, and Boston to the 23rd 
last. The Secretary to the Treasury, 
mentions, that the amount of the Trea- 
sury notes at New York and Boston is 
so very great, that current money can- 
not be obtained to pay the holders ; 
they are therefore offered the choice 
of funding the notes for 6 per cent. 
stock, at 25 dollars for 103 dollars in 
stock, or receiving drafts payable in 
Baltimore or Philadelphia; or new trea- 
sury bills funded at 6 per cent, Six 
per cent. stock at Boston may be pur- 
chased at the rate of 84 or 85 dollars in 
money for 100 dollars of the’ stock : 
the discount on the Government Paper is 
therefore stated at 12 per cent. The 
Secretary has also given public notice, 
that all taxes and other payments to 
Government will be taken only in pri- 
vate banker’s notes who pay in specie, or 
receive treasury notes at par, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, July 20, 1815. 

Tie intercourse of England with parts 
abroad had sustained a shock, not of the 
severest kind, because every body hoped it 
was temporary, only, yet by its suddenness, 
and by the uncertainty of its duration, 
sufficient to disturb, more or less, the 
whole current of adventure. It was felt ; 
—as it was, as it really existed: but, it 
was felt still more in the poss:bilities which 
the weakest foresight saw following in its 
train. 

Who could tell where it might end? 
Events had so often bailed calculation, 
that prediction was little other than guess- 
ing in the dark. That distressing uncer- 
tainty is removed, and commerce resumes 
its preparations for activity. 

We observe with pleasure, that the price 
of Buttion continues to fall; and gold, 
which was at £5 lls. per oz. is now 
£4 11s. New dollars are now 5s. 7d. so 
that another fall, which is probably not 
very distant, will reduce it to what it was 
early in the season; and this branch of 
commerce will resume its former state. 


The Course or Excnancr more than 
keeps pace with the price of Bullion, and 
is arrived at that resumed heiyht in fayour 
of this country, which it had attained.— 
From having been about, or below 28 on 
Amsterdam, it is now above 34. What a vast 
difference this makes in extensive remit- 
tances !—paymeuts, as well as receipts.— 
The effect of this difference, does not stop 
at the merchant's cash book, or ledger ; it 
raises hiy spirits, and acts favourably on his 
projected, or intended, proceedings. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
Internal ‘Trade, continues to fee) the shock 
it had experienced ; and baving been in 
many places, thrown off its bulance, has 
not regained its fair equilibrium, and will 
not regain its fair equilibrium till after 
harvest is over, aud the wiuter trade re- 
sumes (as we hope) its accustomed energy. 


The City of London is gasping for money 
payments through every street; there is no 


exception : the immense weight of the 
loan is oue cause, that operates at ithe mo- 
ment with uadsual pressure. 

It is hoped, that after payment of ano- 
ther iwstalment, this pouderous weight 
may diminish: as the Bauk will then con- 
sider the concern as sufficiently advanced 
to become a pledge, and will accept it as 


security; which will greatly accommodate 
the speculators in this, hitherto, profitable 
engagement. In the mean while, so great 
a quantity of money is locked up in it, aud 
so strongly is it locked up, that even Di- 
rectors themselves, Aorribude dictu! have 
apprehended the terrors of apprehension— 
for want of the necessary /---Aye, theugh 
worth their ten thousands, and ten times 
ten thousands. 

Can there be any wonder then, that pri- 
vate banks are exhausted---of their pa- 
tience, certainly :---but some say, of their 
pelf,---and that in many parts of the coun- 
try the interchange of payments is per 
force little better than barter. Hay, oats, 
corn, cattle, sheep, wool, are to be 
had, where money is not to be had: and 
many accounts have lately been settled, 
in divers places, by acceptances different 
from those in request, some time back. 

This, however, all are of opinion, cannpt 
Jast. ‘The vation is but feeling the natural 
consequences of the sudden turn of affairs. 
These are in a course of settling; com- 
merce is in a course of reviving ; and, ‘ere 
long, internal trade will receive its propor- 
tion of payments, and the machine will re- 
sume its motion without opposition, from 
that violent friction which now grates on 
the ear with harsh dissonance. 


The demand for Cotrron has revived, 
and is increasing; the trade continue to 
interest themselves in the course of the 
market, and watch with attention the oc- 
casional @uctuations of the article. The ar- 
rivals at |.iverpool are extensive ; but meet 
a ready sale, at prices vot absolutely fixed, 
yet experiencing little variation, aud there- 
fore accepted with a good understanding. 
In London the supply of certajn sorts is 
sensibly diminished. Exportation is partly 
the cause; but not yet to that extent as to 
affect the market much: the home demand 
has been very fair; and every thing leads 
to a dependance that it will continue so. 

Sucar has a fair supply to meet the de- 
mand, and a fair demand to meet the sup- 
ply. The importer accepts the current 
price without complaint, and the buyer 
offers it without haggling : in consequence, 
there has been a fair quantity of business 
doue ; and, probably, to mutual advantage. 
The market has experienced, lately, more 
animation than formerly; partly by way of 
securing what is required for home con- 
sumption, before the effect of any antici- 
pated demand for exportation cam be felt. 
Should that arrive, at no great interval of 
time, the prices will rise, and the article 
be cleared off, if it does not, in effect, be 
come rather scarce. 
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Considerable parchases of crushed su- 
gars have been made, for time. Foreign 
sugars, rather heavy now, though since our 
last some of them have gone off with suffi- 
cient briskness. 

Corree continues in general and rather 
extensive demand: the immediate supply 
for the sales at market, has been limited ; 
and the price has, therefore, fluctuated. 
It was 2s. or 3s. higher: it is abated 
from that rise. 

Cocoa has lately been seen in small 
quantities of the good. The disturbances 
to which Spanish America has beeu, and 
is, a prey, allow but little to be brought 
from thence. Common red Grenada, and 
British Plantation is offered, but has found 
few buyers. The quantity here is 400 
casks, and $,000 bags, inferior. 


Spices are improving; especially the 
prime samples. 

Provisions continue steady; especially 
prime beef: pork is heavy ; and bacon is 
in good supply, which moderates the price, 
that otherwise would rise considerably. 

Rem has been heavy for some time ; and 
prices have been accepted in order to get 
it off of hand, which have at Jength at- 
tracted the notice of speculators: exporta- 
tion is resorted to as a venture; and the 
demand for shipping continues with spirit: 
it even increases. 

Branpy has experienced much the same 
fate; it has been lower; but the expecta- 
tion that, from the confusion in France, 
little attention will be paid in renewing the 
stock, the price rises ; it has risen in 
France. 

There is a considerable demand for 
Cory, in the market; and, all things 
considered, this market is likely fully to 
support its present prices ; probably, an ad- 
vance is approaching ; we apprehend, cer- 
tainly, not a fall. 

Two arrivals of Carolina Ricr are, pro- 
‘bably, the precursors of more; the article 
has of late been extremely scarce ; inferior 
has supplied its place. 


The rumoured want of success among 
the Greenland ships, this season, has in- 
duced the holders to advauce the price £4 
per ton. They rather look forward to more 
money. Oils of most kinds are advancing 
also. 

Naval stores, as Turpentine, &c. have 
given and, apparently, must con- 
tinue without improvement for some time. 

Tonacco meets a ready sale; because 
the supplies received from America, have 


hitherto been inconsiderable, while the 
Vou. I. Lit. Pan. New Series, August 1. 
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orders sent to this country are thought to 
be extensive. At the same time they are 
understood to be limited to price, which, of 
course, cramps the exertions of the agents, 
as the markets cannot be controuled. This 
however, proves what is the expectation 
of Contineutal merchants. Cargoes are- 
bargaiued for, long before they arrive. 
Premiums or Insurance are now re- 
duced to the Peace calculation of sea risk, 
simply. On this we may justly congratu 
late our country, as this will give a facility 
to commerce that cannot but be felt, ad- 
vantageously, in a short period of time. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
— 
Larch trees: Apple trees, &c. 

A very singular fact has been stated to 
us from a part of the kingdom---Hereford- 
shire, and its neighbourhood---which has 
been in the habit of depending much on its 
crops of apples and pears, and on furnish- 
ing the most valuable beverage from the 
vintage of those fruits, It appears, that at 
this time there is the prospect of an abun- 
dance of every thing except of apples and 
pears. Not only are the fruits all blighted, 
but the trees themselves are dying, and 
some go so far as to say, that they cannot 
recover. 

The poplars, the willows, and the plane- 
trees are much in the same condition : they 
are dead, or dying. The cause of this, as it 
may well be supposed, has excited great 
attention, It istraced to the great number 
of Larch trees, lately planted to crown the 
summits of the hills and rising grounds, 

On examination ofthese Larch trees, a 
very considerable quantity of white powder 
is detected on every twig; andon rubbing 
this between the fingers, an insect is sure 
to make its appearance. It is observed, 
also, that all the fresh shoots of the apple 
trees are pestered with an insect, thought 
to be of the same kind ; which has formed 
a knotin the shoot; on cutting these knots 
the insect is found. 

Wehave heard also from another part 
of the kingdom---Fssex---that these insects 
of the Larch tree have been the cause of 
disorder in families, around whose resi- 
dence they were growing. These families 
had been in good heallh, before the trees 
became tall; and after the trees were cut 
down, they again enjoyed good health ; it 
was therefore considered as demonstrated 
that these trees, with their inmates, were 
the cause of the evil ; and this wasthe fixed 
opinion of the faculty. This may deserve 
consideration by those who live near large 
wesw of this species of vegetable. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies 


BANKRUPTS.—June 6. 

Abbey M. York, corn merchant. Sol. Evans, 
Hatton Garden. 

Adcock J. St. Mary Axe, druggist. Sol. Syd- 
dall, Aldersgate-street. 

Akers W. Uttoxeter, Stafford, butcher. 
Anstice and Co. Temple. 

Blewitt J. Mitchell Dean, Gloucester, 
keeper. Sols. Edmunds & Co. Chancery-lane. 

Boyes B. Tokenhouse Yard, merchant. Sol. 
Allan Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Edlesten J. Warrington, Lancaster, hatter. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Lucas J. L. Gosport, Southampton, contract 
butcher. Sol. Briggs, Essex-street, Strand. 

Price W. Worcester, maltster. Sols. Cardales 
and Co. Holborn Court. 

Peake H. Blaby, Leicester, hosier. 
kinson, Elm-court, Temple. 

Parker W. Bristol, bacon factor. Sol. Hurd, 
Temple 

Ratcliff W. jun. Wetherley, Warwick, farmer. 
Sols, Cardales and Co. Holborn-court. 

Richards F. M. Leicester, wine and liquor mer- 
chant. Sol. Ince, New Inn. 

Sellers W. High-street, Poplar, Middlesex, 
slopseller. Sols. Courteenand Co. Walbrook. 


CERTIFICATES June 27. 

C. Bryan, of Angel-court, Throg morton-street, 
London, merchant. §S. Marshall, of Stockport, 
Chester, cotton manufacturer, B Clark, Keigh- 
ley, York, seedsman. J.S. Lay, of Colchester, 
innkeeper. D. Crabtree, of Bedminster, Somer- 
set, miller. §. Hodge, of Exeter, milliner. J. 
Miller, of Carlisle, dealer in horses. P. Vigne, 
of Bath, jeweller. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—QJune 10. 
Dawson George, Great St. Helen’s, London, 

merchant. 


Sols. 


inn- 


Sol. Ma- 


BANKRUPTS. 

Craggs W. Sculcoates, York, spirit merchant. 
Sols. Edmunds and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Grieve Priscilla, Essex-street, Strand, dealer. 
Sols. Sweetand Co. Basinghali-street. 

Jones S. Little Wild-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
cabinet maker, Sols. Jennings and Co. Carey 
street. 

Prosser W. jun. parish of St. Nicholas, Wor- 
cester, grocer. Sol. Pugh, Bernard-street. 

Paviour K. Westbury, Wilts, maltster. Sols. 
Thomsonand Co, Leman-st. Goodman’s-fields. 

Rogers W. Olney, Buckingham, innkeeper. 
Sol. Thomas, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Sweet M. Taunton, St. Mary Magdalen, So- 
merset, innkeeper. Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s 
Inn-square. 

Smith W. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Kearsey 
and Co, Bishopsgate-street, Within. 

Snook J. & F. Tiverton, millers. Sols. Bour- 
dillon and Co. Little Friday-street. 

Shepherd T. Kingston upon Hull, grocer. Sod. 
Shaw, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 

Tiemann W. Spicer-street, Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields, colour manufacturer. Sol. Pearse, Sa- 
lisbury-square. 

Wilmot W. Clifton, Nottingham, and Mount- 
sorrel and Quorndon, Leicester, cattle dealer. 
Sol. Makinson, Elm-court, Temple 

White 8. Brown’s Quay, Hermitage, Middlesex, 
wharfinger. Sols. Lamb ae Princes-st. 
Bank of England. 
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William R. Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, printer. 
Sol. Cook, Woodbridge House, Clerkenwell. 
Yorke Joséph, Kimbolton, Huntingdon, corn- 
ieee Sols. Blagrave and Co. Symond’s 
nn. 
certieicates, July 1. 

Peter Coxe, of Throgmorton-street, London, 
auctioneer. W. Allen, of Castle-street, Leices 
ter-helds, carpenter. H Dunn, of Ware, Hert- 
ford, auctioneer. J. Hasris, of Newgate-street, 
London, printseller. J. Lotan, of Chiswell-st. 
Finsbury-square, Middlesex, stable keeper. M. 
Pearce, Little Eastcheap, London, provision 
merchant. P. Lee, of South Shields, Darham, 
druggist. R Harrison, sen-late of Maidenhead, 
Berks, brandy merchant. RK. Holmes, late of 
Buckland Munachorum, Devon, miller. 
Wainwright, jun. of Wavertree, Leicester, 
dealer. 

RANKRUPTS, June 153. 

Anstice A. Lympstone, Devon, fellmanger- 
Sol. Jones, Pump-court, Temple. 

Bach T. Linadowy Radaor, drover. 
Sol. Pugh, Bernard-street, Russel-square. 

Baker W. Bristol, cabinet maker. Sof. Pugh, 
Bernard-street. 

Chadwick J. of London and Stangate, merchant. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Forty R. Stow on the Wold, Glocester, saddler. 
Sols. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Grey D. Bootle, Cumberland, tallow chandler. 
Sol. Lowden Clement’s Inn. 

Hoare J. jun. Perceval-street, Southampton-sq. 
meaiman. Sol. Stevens, Sion College Gardens, 
Aldermanbury. 

Hellewell J, Eliand, York, woollen manufac- 
turer. Sof. Wigglesworth, Gray's Inn. 

Kelly E. Black Lion-lane, Paddington, builder. 
Sol. Blacklow, Fritb-street, Soho. 

Lay R. Taynton Mill, Oxford, miller. Sol. 
browit, Nelson-place, City Road. 

Leonard T. Euston-square, St. Pancras, builder. 
Sols. Edwards and Co. Bloomsbusy-square- 
Morley and Morton, Doncaster, spirit merchaats. 

Sols. Sykes and Co. New Inn. 

Pierse W.J John-street, Kent Road, victualler. 
Sol. Hall Coleman-st. by the Bank. 

Pink A. Portsea, wine merchant. Sols. Tarrant 
and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Pages J.H. Bury St. Edmunds, grocer. Sol, 

romley, Holborn Court. 


Rudd R. Burton on the Water, Gloucester, 


miller. Sols. Bousfield, Bouverie-street. 
Scott T. Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street, broker. 
Sols. Brembridge and Son, Dyer’s Buildings. 
Trotman D. Wotton Underedge, Gloucester, 
linen-draper, Sol. Tayler, Clement's Inn. 
Walker G. Stockport, Chester, fellmonger. 
Sols. Milneand Co. Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, July 4. 

E. Johnson, sen. and E. Johnson, jun. of 
Fleet, Lincoln, drapers. W. S. Turner, of 
Bromley St. Leonard, Middlesex, Roman vitriol 
manufacturers. A. Greaves, late of Queen-st. 
Cheapside, Londen, merchant. G. Dwyer, of 
*Change Alley, London, broker. S. Sanders, of 
Fleet-street, London, wholesale perfumer. A. 
Cumming and J. Swonnell, late of Little East- 
cheap, London, coffee dealers. H. Mills, of 
Collompton, Devon, fellmonger. W. Lowman, 
of Newcastle upon Tyne, tailor. H. Stanley, 
of Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, Lon- 
don, merchant. C.-C. Becher, of Lothbury, 
London, merchant, A. Aaron and S. Michael, of 
Deal,. Kent, hatter. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, June 17th. 
Ambrose Charles and Thomas Rawlins, of Dean 
street, Soho, wine merchants. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Astbury J. NewcastJe under Lyme, innkeeper. 
Sols, Anstice and Co. Tempie. 
Beeston R. Newport, Salop, victualler. Sols. 
Benbow and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 
Sols. Dacie 
“em ple-bar. 


Barlderley J. Nottingham, grocer. 
and Co. Palsgrave-place, 

Bullard J. Maidstone, Kent, victualler. Sol. 
Meymott, Burrow’s-buildings. 

Collins Michael, Park-place, Walworth, link 
manufacturer. Sol. Fitzgerald, Lawrence 
Pountney Hill. 

Efiem J. A. Barking, Essex, rope maker. So/s. 
Walker and Co. Old Jewry. 

Edwards BE. Conway, Carnarvon, 
Sols Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Edmondson Wm. Landon-street, Tottenham 
courr Road, apothecary. Sol. Christie, New 
Boswell court, Lincoln's Inn. 

Gower T. Wethersteld, Essex, maltster. Soi. 
Bromley, Holborn-court, Gray’s Inn. 

Gower Wethersfield, Essex, maitster. Sol 
Bromley, Holborn-court. 

Hagerty P. Goodman's Stile, Church-lane, 
Whitechapel, carpenter. Sol. Sheffield, Great 
Prescot-strect, Goodman’s Fields. 

Harris J, Pledgwick, York, apothecary. Sol. 
Savage, Great Winchester street. 

Hicks P. W.H. Birmingham, mouey scrivener. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Lyon M. Boston, silversmith. Sols. Lodington 
and Co. Secondaries Office, eS 

Mann A. Great Garden-street, Whitechapel, 
sugar refiner. Sols. Gatty and Co. Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Morley O. and R. and Morton J. Doncaster, spi- 
rit merchants. Sols. Sykes and Co. New Ina. 

Nicholson T. Colford, Glocester, malster. Sol. 
Merediuj, Lincoln's Inn New Square. 

Outhwaite G. Pancras-lane, London, merchant. 
Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-street, 

Payne A.and J. Joho-street, Clerkenwell, flour 
factors. Sol. Isaacson, Cannon-street. 

Peate W. P. Newport, Salop. saddier. Sols. 
Benbow and Co. Lincoln's lon. 

Reeves D. Wardour-street, Middlesex, grocer. 
Nols. Gatty and Co. Throgmorton-street. 

Roberts J. UOxford-street, silk mercer. Sol. 
Phipps, Aldersgate-street. 

Ridout G. Bristol, maltster. Sols, Edmunds 
Chancery-lane. 

Robins W T. Kent-street, Southwark, printer. 
Sols. Partridge and Co. Blackman-street. 

Rei and Stephens, Great George street, Tower 
Hill, merchants. Sol. Wegener, Fen-court, 
Fench urch-street. 

Saunders J. Lambeth, Surrey, bricklayer. Sols. 
Debary and Co. Gate-st. Lmeot!n’s Inn-felds 
Saddingiog T. Sutton Bassett, Northampton, 

salesman. Sol: Ince, Inn, New Inn. 

Steedman G. Northfield, Worcester, farmer. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Scott J. Stratford St. Mary’s Suffolk, shop 

keepér. Sol. Butler, Cornhill, 

Wood T. Goswell-street, Clerkenwell, bed- 

’ stead maker. Sol. Hudson, Winkworth-place, 
City Road. 

CERTIFPICATES—July 3. 

 W. Oldfield, Kingston upon Hall, ironmon_ 
. &. ksaaes, of George street, Minories, Lon_ 

money scrivener. RK. Cotton, King’s Lynn 

Norfolk, grocer. J. Howard, of Bassaleg, Mon’ 

mouth, horse dealer. T, Martindale, of Liver” 


merchant. 
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ool, brick maker. J. Crouehtén, of Chelsea 
Middlesex, chiiaman. A. Barker and H. Caw- 
thorn, of Darby-street, Rosemary lane, Middle- 
sex, brewers. J. Short, of Coleman street, 
London, auctioneer. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—June 20th. 
Blake John, London street, Greenwich, Kent, 
cabinet maker 
BANKRUPTS. 
Blackburn John, Duke street, Aldgate, mercer. 

Sol. Wilks, Finsbury-square. 

Greenwood G. Kingston upon Hull, merchant. 

Sols. Sykes and Co New Inn 
Marsden J. Water street, Liverpool, broker. 

Sol. Davies, Lothbury. 

Mitchell John, Uleoat’s Mill, Cumberland, mil- 
ler. Sol. Pearson, Staple Jnn. 
Powers J. H. Rugeley, Stafford, joiner. 

Fxley and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 
Partridge W. Ombersley, Warcester, maltster. 

Sols. Darke and Co. Princes-st. Bedford-row. 
Rawlins T. E. Bristol, grocer. Sols. Tarrant 

and Co. Chancery lane 
Rickaby T. Craike, Durham, innkeeper. Sols. 

Morton and Co. Gray's lnn-square. 
Short F. G. Tottenham-court-Road, 

Sols. Gale and Son, Bedford street. 
Sundius C. Devonshire-square, London, mer- 

chant. Sols. Kaye & Co. New Bank-buildings. 
Taylor and Smith, Liverpool, starch manufac- 

turers. Sols. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 
Watson T. Margaret street, Cavendish-square, 
bricklayer. Sof. Hayward, Took’s Court. 
CERTIFICATES, 11. 

J. Docwra, of Bourn, Cambridge, poulterer. 
J. Fitch, of Colchester, Essex, linen draper. 
Roebuck, of Huddersfield, York, cloth dresser. 
W. Scott, of Wakefield, York, innkeeper. D. 
Barnard, of Sheffield, merchant. A. Portington, 
of Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, tai- 
lor. J. Varver, of Oxford, tobacconist. > 
Salmonson, late of Prescot-street, Goodman's 
fields, merchant. H. W. Wilton and H. K. 
Creed, of Crutched-friars, London, merchants. 


_ BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, June 24th. 
Millett W.jun. Bilsham,Glocestershire, dealer. 


BANERUPTS. 
Adderton A. Lower Shadwell, chandler. Sul, 
Hedley, King Edward-street, Wapping. 
Ainsworth Anderton, Lancashire, tanner. 
Sels, Milne and Co. ‘Temple. 
Bath, Backshell, and Batt, Witney, bankers. 
Sol. Lowden, Clement's Inn. 
Clapton T. Goswell street Road, 
carpenter. Sol, Wilde, Warwick square. 
Carter W. jun. Nafforton, Yorkshire. 
Extey and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Bel! P. Berwick upon Tweed, woollen draper. 
Sots. Bell and Co. Bow Church Yard. 

Cox J. jun. Exeter, seedsman. Sol. Brown, 
London Commercial Sale Rooms. 

Crump T. Bishop Burton, Yorkshire, timber 
merchant: Sot. Hicks, Gray’s Inn-square. 
Evans E. Hoxton Town, Shorediteh, cow- 

keeper. So/. Lawrence, Furnival’s Inn. 
Grieve T, Edinburgh, Grieve T. Manchester, 
fustian manufacturers. Sol. Hurd, Temple. 
Hannam T. Tottenham court Road, grocer, 
Sols. Tilson and Co. Coleman Sireet. 
Jones W. Ltandillo, Cermarthen, shopkeeper. 
Sols. Poole and Co. Gtay’s Inn-sqvare. 
Jacksons W. Southam, Glocestershire, farmer: 
Sol. Becke, Bream’s-buildings. 
Sol. Briggs, 


Sols. 


grocer. 


Sols. 


D. jun. Portsea, brew'r. 
Essex-street, Strand. 
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Selway J. jun, Wells, Somerse*, tallow chandler. 
Sol: Blake, Cook’s Count. 

Sievers H. E. Lower Thames street, fish mer- 
chant. Sol; Hutchinsun, Crown-coyurt. 

Tidy S$. Dover, draper. Sol. Wilde, Warwick 
square. 

Ward W. Long Buckby, Northampton, but- 
cher. Sols. Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 


CERTIFICATES, July 15th. 

H. Freedhoff, Upper Shadweli, Middlesex, 
tobacconist. A.C. Lee and J. ‘Teal, ‘Power 
Royal, London, calenderers. J. Green, Bir- 
mingham, cabinet maker. R. Mills, Gosweil- 
street, Middlesex, bedstead maker. W. Twitch- 
in, Kiagclerc, Southampton, maltster. J. B. 
Roper, Gosport, Southampton, brewer. A. 
Fisher, Exton Rutland, livery stable keeper. 
J.Candy, Hon Easton, Somerset, baker. D 
T. Arnot, Wilts, dealer & chapman. J. White- 
head, M. Howard, and J. Haddock, Cateaton- 
street, London, bankers. S$. Kirby & J. Kirby, 
Nottingham, coal merchants. W. Watts, 
Biteswe!l, Leicestershire, dealer and chapman. 
W. Metcalfe, Crooked-lane, London, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS, June 97th. 

Bingham Win. Bristol, victualler. Sods. Poole 
and Co. Grays Inn. k 
Cox George, jun. Exeter, seedman. Sol. Brown, 

London Commercial Sale Rooms. 

Cooke Thomas, Ludlow, Salop, grocer. Sod. 
Highmoor, Scot’s-vatd, Bush+lane. 

Cull James, Newport, Isle of “ight, brewer. 
Sols. Bleasdale and Co. New Jnn. 

Fisher James, Huddersheld, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Sols. Willis and Co, Warntord-court. 

Hopkins Richard, Bath, grocer. Sols. Frowd 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Holmes Peter, Stourport, Worcestershire, gro- 
cer. Sol. Pownall, Staple Inn. 

Hafford Joseph, Leicester, grocer. Sol. James, 
Farl-street, Blackfriars. 

Outhwaite John and George, Pancras-lane, mer- 
chants. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little Fri- 
dav street. 

Roberts Thomas, Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 
Shephard and Co. Bedford Row. 

Simonds Edmund, jun. Atherstone, hat manu- 
facturer. Sols. Berridge, Hatton Garden. 
Tibbs Thomas, Monmouth, timber merchant, 
Sol. Pugh, Bernar:l-street, Russell-square. 
CRRTIFICATES, July 18th. 

T. Bishop, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, fish 
merchant. P. Willis, of Romford, Essex, artist. 
H. Bayley, St. Albans, Hertford, corn chandler. 
W. Wood, of Framwell Gate, Durham, muslin 
manufacturer. J. Turton, of Ripley, Derby, 
butcher. S. Bown, late of the GrandJunction 
Wharf, Whitefriars, London, flour factor. T. 
Haslam, S. Haslam, J. Haslam, and R. Haslam, 
late of Bolton-le-Moors. Lancaster, cotton ma- 
nufacturers. J. Lightfoot, of Nottingham, 
hosier. G. Baker, of Fatheld, Durham, spirit 
merchant. W. Sykes, of White Lion-street, 
Norton Falgate, Middlesex, seed merchant. J. 
Stanton, Birmingham, Warwick, timber mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTS, July 1. 

Bailey J. Birmingham, gardener. Sol. Hurd, 
King’s Bench Walk, lusier Temple. 

Heath 8. Birminghan, boot maker. Sol. Ni- 
cholls Gray’s Inn-square. 

Jaques G. Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, miller. 
Sols. Ayton, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Lightoller T. Halliwell, Lancaster, dealer in 

alicoes, Sol. Meddowcroft, Liacoln’s Lan, 
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M‘Brair R. Fen Court, Fenchurch-street, broker 

Sol. Crawford, Old Broad-strect. 

Morley J. Liverpool, draper. Sol. Meddowcroft, 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

Nott T. Bristol, shoemaker. Sols, Price and 

Co. Lincoln’s Inn, 

Outhwaite J. and G. Paneras-lane, merchants. 

Sols. Bourdtllon and Co. Little Friday-street. 
Swayne J. Bacon-street, Bethnall Green, vie- 

tualler. Sol. Lang, America-square. 

White J. Webber-street, Southwark, victualler, 

Sol. Lang, America-square. 

CERTIFICATES, July 22. 

M. Marshall, New Sarum, Wilts, carpenter, 
R. Billing, Vinegar-yard, Drary-lane, victualler, 
W. Wilson, Wellingborough, and R. Wilson, 
Islip, Northampton, merchants. J. Young, 
Hudderstield, York, woolstapler. G. Schofield, 
Shrewsbury, brazier. ‘{. P. Hillary, Mark Lane, 
merchant. W. Willcocks, Orchard-street, 
Westminster, baker. A. Richardson, York-st. 
Mary-iv-eone, builder. J. Foreman, Sheerness, 
carpenter. G. West, Kingston upon Huil, 
linen-draper. T. Powell, Malpass, Monmouth, 
timber merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, July 4. 

Cosier Charles, of Wendover, Buckingham, 
shopkeeper. 

OuthwaiteGeorge, Pancras-lane, London, mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Boss T Liverpool, tailor. Sels. Kearsey and 
Co. Bishopsgate Within. 

Brown W. Wigan, Lancaster, cotton manufac- 
turer. Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Baker J. Northampton, woolstapler. Sol. Alex- 
ander, New-square, Linceoln’s Inn. 

Dangerfield J. Whitechapel, Middlesex, hay 
sulesman. Sol, Coates, Paul-st. Finsbury-sq. 

Farraut J. B. Hemyock, Devon, miller.  So/. 
Pearce, Salisbury-sq uare. 

Hook T. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, miller. 
Sols. Bleasdale and Co. New Inno. 

Knowles M. Marple, Chester, tanner. Soi. 
Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Levy J. Boston, Lincoln, jeweller. Sols. Lo- 
dington and Co, Secondaries Hall. 

Law Wm. Copthall Chambers, merchant. Sols, 
Lamb and Co. Princes-st. Bank of Eagland. 
Messiter F. Frome Selwood, Somerset, wool- 

stapler. Sol. Edwards, Surrey-street, Strand, 

Suell J. Great Turrington-street, Devon, shop- 
keeper. Sos. Anstice and Co. Inner Tempie, 

White J. Webber-street, Southwark, victualler, 
Sol. Lang, America-square. 

Warne Wm. Bedtord-street, Covent Garden, 
boot and shoemaker. Sol, Wilson, Dorset-st. 
Salisbury-square, 

CERTIVICATES, July 25, 

P. B. Jones, late of Birmingham, hardware- 
man. J. Hodson, late of Lime-street,’ London, 
Wine-merchaut. J. Yates, of Manchester, iron, 
monger. C,.Sharp,sen. and C. Sharp, jun. of 
Romsey, Southampton, cabinet makers. J, 
O'Brien, of Copthall Buildings, Thirogmotton 
street, London, ship broker. J. Thropp, of 
Birmingham, silversmith. J. Phillips, late of 
Prickett Green, Hayes, Kent, victualler. J. 
Kelly, now or late of Windmill-street, Finsbury- 
square, London, merchant. 5, Churchyard, of 
Fressingheld, Suffolk, grocer. hittington, 
of Monkion Comb, Somerset, clothier, E. 
Needham, sen. of Manchester, dealer. k°. A pple- 
ton, of Manchester, cotton merchant. 
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American pot-ash, perewt.3 15 Otod 4 


Ditto 8 0. 40 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 
Ditto unrefined .. 0 0 I8 0 
Cochineal, garb. bond. ib. 118 0 2 1 
Ditto, East-India....0 5 9 6 
Coffee, fine bornd....cwt. 5 4 0 5 16 
14 Ditto ordinary ...... 360 810 
Hi, Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b.0 111 0 2 
Ditto Jamaica ..9 17 1 
ty Ditto Smyrna ..0 00 0 0 
Ditto —-East-India 0 010 0 1 
A] Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 0 0 4 8 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 27 @ 0 33 0 
} | Scrivelloes 18 0 0 23 0 
| a Flex, Riga 0 0 O 
ee Ditto Petersburgh .. 73 0 0 © 0 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 13 0 0 15 0 
Genevi a, Holi. bond.gal. 0 3 4 3 
| Th Ditto, English...... 013 6 O14 
Te Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt 8 0 0 12 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 53 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 49 0 0 0 
| +4 Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. O11 0 0 12 
Ditto East-India.... 0 7 6 010 
TronBritish bars .. ton 1410 0 15 0 
DittoSwedishe.cn.p. 23 10 0 0 9 
act Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 14 0 1610 
} ae Lead in pigs...... tod 26 0 0 27 O 
Bet ive Ditto red ...... ton 27 0 0 30 0 
Fhe Lead white ...... ton 42 0 0 O 0 
Logwood chips....ton 14 0 0 15 0 
Madder, Dutcheropewt. 5 1s 6 O 
Mahogany ........ 1. 0:1 
if Oil, Lucea..24 gal jar 18 0 8 O 
Ditto spermaceti..ton 72 0 0 75 
Ditto whale ........ 38.0 40 0 0 
Ditto Florence,} chest 3 0 0 O 0 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt. 019 0 0 0 
Be Raisins, bloom....cwt. 5 0 0 O 0 
Rice, Carolina........ 000 00 
Ram, Jamaica bend gal. 0 5 4 O 5 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 32 3 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt. 414 0 © 0 
Te Silk, thrown, Halian, |b. 2 9 0 2 11 
204, «« Pil: - 119 
Tallow, Russia, white 000 086 
Ditio———-—,, yellow 3 5 0 O 0 
Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 110 0 06 
Tin iw blocks...... ewt. 711 0 0 6 
Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 0 062 0 
| Ditto Virginia...... 0 2°0 1 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 810 0 9 
Whale-fins (Green! )ton 65 0 0 70 0 
Wine : 
iy Red Port, bond pipe.. 46 0 0 56 0 
t Ditto Lisbon........ 560000 
aa Ditto Madeira........ 30 0 60 0 0 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 040 0 0 
Ditto Calcavella...... 000 00 
i Ditto Sherry..... --butt 35 6 0 0 
Ditto Mountain ...... 20°0 0 32 0 
Ditto Claretfur duty hugs20 0 0 60 
Fy 
be 
4 
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Brit Copper Company........ 44 — 
English Copper Company .... 7— — 


Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, &c. July 24. 


Canals. 
Andover ........ — &2 
Birmingham .... Div. 300. — 695 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6!..... 
Chelmar and Blackwater.... 89— — 
Ellesmere aod Dudley Div. 4}. 
Grand Junction... . Div. 81. 
Kennett and Ayon — 
Ditto (mew) ...... 1P4... — 
Lancaster .,.... Div.1.... 1910 — 
Leeds and Liverpool Div. 82 218 — — 
Ditta (new). 167— — 
Leicester ...... Div. 112..... 218 — — 
499 10 — 
Shropshire ...... Div. 4/.... 78——- — 
Stroudwater 232 — 
Swansea ....Div.101....... 175 — — 
Thames and Medway ...... 19 — 20 
Warwick & Birming. Div. 142 270 — — 
Worcester and Birmingham... 40 — 
Docks. 
£7.... 1986 — — 
Country...... 45— — 
London ........ Div.5.... — 
West India .... Div. 9..... 146—- — 
Road. 

Highgate Archway 501.sh... 10- — 
Insurance Companies. 
4110 — 
£5 Pd.... 210 — 
Birmingham 200 — — 
County ....100l.sh. 10). pd. 25— — 
Eagle 501. sh. 51. pd. ...... 2 0 
..+-Div.61. 104— — 
Imperial 500 sh. SOL. pd..... — 
London Ship 20— — 

Union Fire and Life 1001. oh. Poy 
Water Works. 
Chelsea ..........Div.12s 1295 12 
East London ....Div.21... 63 — — 
Grand Junction............ 34 — 35 
Kent (Old) 45 — 
Div. 401.9909 — 
Manchester and Salford ..... 31 — — 
Portsmouth & Farlington.... 21 — — 
West Middlesex (Old) ...... 25 — — 
Bridges. 
Strand 1001. sh. all pd....... 20 — — 
Ditto Annuities ...... — 
Southwark Bridge(Disct. 10— — 


Literary Institutions. 


Russell 25 gs. IT 
Surry 30 gs. 


Mines. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. LONDON MARKETS. 
1815. WHEAT. 
4 June 17... 6,100 quarters average 648 33d 
2 2S [by Leslie's | July .. 4,295 658 
= 
June2) | 62 | 70 | 59 | 29,8161 Showry FLOUR. 
22 | 60 | 67 | 55 .84|45 Showry | June 23 .. 12,528 Sacks, average 64s 00d 
23 | 54 | 67 | 58 9/57 Pair . 64s 
24 | 57 | 69 | 57 30,06 99 Fair VER 648 42d 
25 | 55 | 66 | 51 | 29,89 Cloudy 60s Old 
26 | 54 | 69 | 54 | 30,10'52 Fair 
27156} 69|60| (12/67 Fair POTATOES, 
28 | 59 | 71 | 57 21/90 Fair Kidney...... 5 0 Ox Nobles .. 3 10 0 
29 | 60 | 74 | 55 "05 '61 Fair Champions .. 4 00 Apple 
30 | 56 | 72 | 59 15 56 Fair ONIONS, per Bushel 2s | Od to 6d 
July 1 | 58 | 73 | 55 12/47 Fair MEAT. 
2 | 55 | 67 | 52 10/47 Fair Smithfield, per stone of 81h. to sink the Offal. 
3 | 55 | 66 | 53 93:40 Pair Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 
4 | 58 | 66 | 56 91143 Cloudy | 1815. 
5|57| 69/56) 09/47 Fair | July 7..5 8/5 8/6 8/8 4 
70 | 55) \46 Pair 14... 5 6 | 6 0/6 4/8 0 
7 | 55] 67 | 50) 01 44 Fair 21..5 6/5 616 4/6 4/7 4 
68/60! [08 Fair ..5 8127 417 447 8 
2 6 ae 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 134s 
“ine or Canary, 30 Ibs. ........ 
12 | 62 | 76 | 308 + Pair y, 24 tu 30 Ibs pee 
od 5 | 30,0056 Fair Powder, ordinary, 9 to 146s 


14 | 64 | 75 | 67 | 29.99 G7 Sm.Sh 
16 | 68 | 76 | 64) 30, 01 66 Fair 
17 | 65 | 74 | 63 | 29,91 Fair 
18 | 60; 70 | 60 985 157 Fair 
19 | 60 | 6; | 56 164| 0 Rain 
20 | 55 | 63 | 55 983 Showry 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


At 15¢.9d.to UW. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth. 

At 15s. 9¢. Yarmouth, Hull, and Newcastle 
At 1 g. to 14 g. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Newry, Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. 

At France ; 

Atl g. Gottenburgh. Home 

At 2gs. Madeira, ret. Home 2 to 3gs. 

At 4ys. East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 2 gs. Gibraltar,; Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; 
Home the same. 

At 2 to 24s. Leeward Islands. 

At 4 qs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the 
same. 

At 2gs. Western Isles, home 39s 

At 24 to3 gs. Jamaica. Home 3 to 4 gs. 

At 24 to 3 gs. Brazils, home, the same. 

At 8qs. East-Indies, out and home. 

At 2} to 3 gs. Malta, Sicily, &c. 

At 4qs. Honduras, 

At 3 to 4. gs. Canada, Newfoundland. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 
gs. Home 20s 

At = gs. Southern Whale Fishery out and 

ome. 


COTTON TWIST. 
May 21. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 6d. 
No. 120 -&s. 6d. 
2d quality, No 40 3s. 1d. 
Discount—12} to 15 per cent. 
COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance ance. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
June 27. .. 43s 3d to 44 37s 6d to 51 
July 4... 41s 6d 430 398 0d 496 
ll. .. 41s 43 3) 38 6d 493 
18... 438 0d 000! 428 3d 513 
LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 22d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 23d! 45!b per doz. 36s 
Crop hides for eat. 23d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56s 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seais, Large. of 
Soap; yellow, 90s.; mottled 100s.: card 1046. 
CANDLES: per doz. 12s 6d. ; moulds Ls. 0d 


Course of dxchunge. 
Bilboa 40 Palermo, per oz. 


Amsterdam, us. 34-4 | Leghorn 

Ditto at sight 34 | Genova 
Rotterdam 10-9 | Venicey 22 58 
Hamb. us. 2 32 | Naples 45 
Altona us. 2 32-1] Lisbea 67 
Paris, 1 d.d. 21-80 Oporto 66% 
Ditto, 2 us. 22 Dublin 10 
Madrid 40 | Cork 10 


Cadiz, 40 | 
Agio Bankof Holland, 2 per cent 


HAY aad STRAW .—arT SMITHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

July 6 ..510 0| 200] 710 0 
13 5 0 0 200 ek el 

2 ..5 0 @ 2 0 0 
27...5 9 0] 2.9 90 7096 
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| 
| Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 22nd June, to 2ist Jury, 1815. | 
222313.562 | Shut (714 881} — 142 = | — 10d | 1d | 58! 
24) — 571 6: 713 | —| —— | 9 lip  — | 6d 2d 584 
26) — sei —— | — j142 12) [3 | 2d | 61 
7/230 —— (74) | — 15-16, — 13° | | 9d | 2d 61 
28/231 665 9 | —— | — [14 15-16); —| 13 | 3: | — | 9d | | 62 
20; — 94) —— 745) — 12: 22) 7d) 4d 61 
— 2} —— | — |142 12} he 
uly } } 
— 585 1418-16 112 22 | — 6d | 6d | 602 
| —— | — 13-16; — | 12 3 | — | 64 4d | 608 
4/2312\583 9 | —— 892 | — {14 13-16 582 124 | 2p| 602! 
[59° 82} —— |74! got | — | | —| —| ap | 3p | 602 | 
| 8} 86} 123 3 | — | 3p | 2p | 602 
71233 82/59 82/745 [863 | — 13-16 — | 125 | 23 | 4p) sp} 604 
8} — [583 581 72 1732 | — — | 113 — |1742 4p | 3p | 594 
10| — [574 6!) 571 62 |731 's5 — {148 | | 30% 1} Par| 3d | 59% 
11] — 2 | 563 \s42 | — st | 03 Par! 5d | 
12:230 [562 | 56i | — '14! gi | Ip | set 
13) — {575 | 563 71 952 | — ligt 92 — | — | Par| 4d 
14] — [573 572 2 ‘ssi | — ot Id} 2d] 59 
15} — 574 62) 5672 (722 854 | — 14 7-16 | 9 | — | 3d | | 59 
7| — 2 | 562 2/72 | — 8 
1s! — 2 | set |72 | — (142 st Od | 9d 574 | 
| — | —| | — [1742 8a | | 572 | 
20| — [565 73) 665 7} 172} 852 | — 9 — 3d | Par) 
| 
| 
| | } 
Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. | FRENCH FUNDS | 
| From June 2l,to | 
« .| . | 
Ea § ste ||, Actions | 
— 1004 100 1817; — | — | | — || 23/60 —| 930 _| 
23 —| 753} — 1605 100 1817 |<. 58 50 
29) — | 80}) |102! 10122 1817] — | 72. | —|—| — |) 2 56) 10% — 
80 |102! 10274 1816) —! 96! —|—|— 50} 1030 — 
Ju 1/203 | 801) 80 soz) 101; 96) 6 68 25) 1070 — 
ma, —'—|—| 9 66 60; 1020 — 
975 — 
| 13 50! 970 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. | 15 (63 60) 1000 — 
| 17 }62 75) 9909 — 
19 10) 985 — 
‘ IN LONDON. i New YORK. 
June 23. to Juty i May 13. to Jnne 3. | 
per cent. 5y -- 58 
Old 6 per cent....... _ — 08 | 
New 6 per cent....... 91 92 | 92 96 
6 per cent}! — 
nk 3 Shares........ _ j 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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